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Who are the most likely 


prospective customers for 
cars, washing machines, 
refrigerators and other 
durable goods? 


A RECENT ARTICLE in The Financial Times* shows that expend- 
iture on durable household goods and motor cars in 1956 
amounted to £923 million. This is an increase of 37 per cent on 
1952, when expenditure was £675 million. Moreover, only a small 
part of this increase is due to higher prices. 
Who are the people responsible for this colossal rise in buying? 
A table of ownership of certain durable goods gives this picture. 
Obviously, but significantly, the upper and middle classes are 
far heavier buyers of durable goods than the working class. 
The figures on the right also suggest strongly that the upper and 
middle class market for these goods is far from saturated. And 
this market offers the most immediate likely prospects. 


How to reach these prospects 


The Hulton Readership Survey for 1956 and the I.P.A. National 
Readership Survey for 1956 give the readership of The Observer 
as 1,880,000 and 2,056,000 readers respectively. 

Three-quarters of The Observer’s readers belong to the middle 
classes as defined by The Financial Times, which contain 
4,212,100 adults—the top 11% of the population. 

Thus The Observer is an unexcelled advertising medium for 
durable household goods—not only those in the Financial 
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OWNERSHIP OF 
DURABLE GOODS BY CLASS 


Middle Class Working Class 


% % 
Lawn Mower... ... 65 29 
Tin th a tm 55 45 
Telephome 2... nce cee cee 50 7 
er ois we. ed. Se’ ee 41 12 
Washing Machine... ... 37 20 
Refrigerator... ... cos see 25 5 
Motor Cycle... nce ane 6 7 











Times’ list but many other household goods traditionally thought 
of as mass-market rather than quality goods. 

Not only does The Observer provide an audience of the most 
likely buyers, but it provides it most economically with a mini- 
mum wastage. Nor is this audience small—a glance back at the 
readership figures shows it to be surprisingly massive. 

Manufacturers of durable household goods, motor cars and 
other automotive products, and their advertising agents, are cordi- 
ally invited to write or phone for further details to Norman 
Berridge, The Observer, 22 Tudor Street, E.C.4. Fleet Street, 9991. 


* Taken from an article by Mark Abrams in The Financial Times of Saturday, 
March 16, 1957 


THE OBSERVER 


The astonishing growth of The Observer's circulation 
The circulation of The Observer has doubled since the war from 298,619 to 633,064. 


Last year alone, The Observer’s circulation went up by 10.4 °%—the largest increase 
of any Sunday paper. And this was in a year when Sunday papers as a whole lost 


The Hulton Readership survey for 1956 indicates that it has the highest number of 


According to the latest available Hulton figures, The Observer has a higher per- 
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centage of readers who read only one Sunday paper, than any other of the Sundays. 
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The Burroughs Two-Total 
“Memory Dial” Calculator 
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Final net totals arrived at 
with only one handling 
of the figures! 


. 


The Burroughs Memory Dial Calculator has two answer 
dials—you calculate in the front dials and accumulate totals 
in the rear dials. With these Duplex features and live key 
action you get figure production no other calculator can 
equal. Direct subtraction of single items or totalled-up de- 
ductions is easy—you simply press the subtract bar. The 
amounts are instantly subtracted from the gross total in the 
rear dials. 

All Burroughs Calculators have rubber shock mounts 
which give quiet cushioned operation, and the new colour 
scheme—amber grey and brown—is pleasing and blends 
easily into any office decoration scheme. 

95% of business figuring involves adding, multiplying, 
subtracting—with a large volume of figures. You need 


speed and exactness on all this figuring and Burroughs 
Calculators are unequalled. 

Get in touch with your local Burroughs branch office or 
write direct to Head Office for more information about 
these machines. Our address is : Burroughs Adding Machine 
Ltd., 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


¢:jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, 
Accounting, Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical and Microfilm 
Equipment. Factories: Nottingham— Strathleven. 
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s on Lightweight Strength 


The phenomenal strength possessed by many of nature’s smaller creatures has often 

been envied by man. In engineering, particularly aircraft engineering, his striving for 

greater strength for less weight has resulted in the development of a new metal—TITANIUM. 
Until recently this metal has been expensive owing to the scarcity of an essential 

raw material TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE. Now, however, titanium tetrachloride 

, is being produced in bulk and titanium will soon be available to larger 





TITANIUM 











sections of industry. Titanium tetrachloride is produced by 


INTERMEDIATES LIMITED 
BILLINGHAM CO. DURHAM 


(Jointly owned by British Titan Products Co. Ltd. & Peter Spence & Sons, Ltd.) 
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Noise can be taught to tiptoe 


E may as well acknowledge at the start that 
we've yet to come across any part of industry 
which can function without noise. Let’s face it—this 
machine age ensures that every part of our life is 
affected by noise to some degree. Try walking round 
any factory and see how many different voices noise 
can have. Start with the offices where maybe twenty 
typewriters clatter ceaselessly; walk through the work- 
shops, foundries, assembly lines; call in at the canteen. 
Listen to the scream of severed metal, the crash of 
giant hammers, the racking roar of drills and the 
tintinnabulation of tin trays. Everywhere you walk 
noise walks with you in hobnailed boots. Let’s see how 
we can teach it to tiptoe. 
As a matter of technical interest, those plaster walls 
in the typing pool absorb only 2% of the sound 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


impinging on-them—and that’s not much. Yet it is 
quite practicable to absorb as much as 75% of sound 
generated—that’s quite enough to make conditions 
bearable. Throughout the entire factory, machines and 
equipment can be muted by the application of the 
principles of acoustic insulation efficiency. 

The installation of insulating materials such as 
Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtiles can relieve noise 
pressure by as much as 75%. Their application, by 
Newalls experienced technical staffs, can, in many 
cases, be effected without structural alterations and 
without interrupting working arrangements. 

If your working efficiency—and profits—are being 
impaired by too much noise it may help to bring in 
Newalls for preliminary investigation and con- 
sultation. You will be under no obligation whatsoever. 


«+ Washington - Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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LINE PRINTED OUTPUT 








INPUT-OUTPUT 














This is it—the IBM 650 system! 





















IBM United Kingdom Limited 


Now at 101 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


IBM's first 
British Data 
Processing Centre 
is open 


At 101 Wigmore Street, W.1. 

we now have a new Data Processing 
Centre with all the room and 
facilities to demonstrate a 
computing system such as the 650. 
A system that makes 78,000 
additions or 138,000 logical 
decisions in a minute. 

A system already at work for 
hundreds of business and industrial 
users throughout the world 

from insurance to petroleum 

and chemicals to aircraft. 
Applications range from the 
familiar problems of inventory 

and production control, 

payroll, sales and market 

research to the complexities of 
nuclear physics and operational 
research. Whether you are a business 
man, a scientist, a government 
Official or an industrialist, you will 
find this centre of vital interest. 
Here are consultants, expert 
mathematicians and ‘programmers’ 
and a unique computing library. 
Here is the 650 with a great deal of 
associated equipment including 
punched card calculators, accounting 
machines, etc. Here, in fact, is a 
centre ready to take on any 
computing problem however large. 
We hope you will use it. 





Tel: WELbeck 6600 
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EW LTD 


Great Britain's 
Biggest & Best 
Suppliers of 





Steel from Stock 


and are one of | 


THE 600 GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


Fil THE GEORGE COHEN 600 GROUP LIMITED 


GROUP Information Department: Wood Lane, London, W.12. 


Telephone : Shepherds Bush 2070 + Telegrams: Omniplant, Telex, London, 


London, Leeds, Birmingham, Kingsbury, Sheffield, Salford, Glasgow, Newcastle, Hebburn-on-Tyne, Southampton, Morriston, Treorchy, Bath, Belfast, Luton 
Denbigh, Hull, Letchworth, Colchester, Bradford, Singapore, Sydney, Johannesburg, Brussels, New York, Montreal, Toronto. 
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1/ 6 d.. at better Newsagents and Bookstalls 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 


® 





262 POLNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 





POLAND - JUNE 9th-23rd 


Bigger than ever this year! The U.S.A. 

will be there—and the U.S.S.R., China, the 

Middle East, Germany . . . in fact, East 

meets West in POZNAN in June. This is 

your opportunity to talk business with the 
top people in international trade. 


To obtain comfortable hotel accommodation write NOW to 


POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
14 Glogowska, Poznan, Poland. 





Enquiries in Britain may be made to 
THE COMMERCIAL ATTACHE, POLISH EMBASSY, 
15 Devonshire St., London, W.! 











See both sides 
of the world 






with 


QANTAS 





Next time you cover half the world on a flight to 
Australia or New Zealand—take in the other half on 
your way home! 

Fly First Class or Tourist; East from London to Sydney 
and Auckland (by T.E.A.L.) along the famous Kangaroo 
Route—come homewards across the Pacific via Fiji and 
Honolulu to San Francisco or Vancouver; then to New 
York or Montreal and on to London by B.O.A.C. Stop 
off en route if you wish—no extra fare—or fly direct, 
Eastward in 2} days; home via North America in 34 days! 
See both sides of the world. Costlier? Only a few pounds 
in it. Useful? You’ve probably contacts in U.S.A. or 
Canada to make or renew. Pleasurable? Our passengers 
say so, emphatically! 


QANTAS IS AUSTRALIAN FOR COMFORT 











AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


with B.O.A.C., B.E.A., T.E.A.L., and S.A.A. 


Qantas Super G Constellations also fly from Australia to South Africa, Japan 
and Hong Kong. Qantas too, links New Guinea and Pacific Islands. 


Tickets and all information from Appointed Agents or 
any office of B.O.A.C. or Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, London, W1 (Mayfair 9200) 
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SCHLUMBERGER. 
THE OIL MAN'S 
PROTECTION 
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Three Quarters 
Magnificently 


HE Prime Minister has cleared his own Suez Canal. Now is the 

time to assess how much long-term damage the Conservative 

party has suffered, above and below the water-line, from the 
Egyptian venture. The damage is probably very much less than seemed 
likely six months ago, but somewhat greater than it may seem to 
some optimists now. 

Any commentator who talks of “long-term damage” necessarily 
tends to mean damage to the prospects of keeping in forward march the 
sort of Conservative party he himself would like this country to have. It 
is open to very many Government supporters to say that the sort of 
Conservative party that The Economist would like Britain to have is the 
precise opposite of the sort of party they want ; and none of us can say 
dogmatically that only the sort of party we want is likely to secure majority 
approval from the British people. But the sort of Tory party that this 
journal would like will be clear enough to most readers: a party 
committed to a belief in change rather than in stasis ; a party that eschews 
the superiority complex which is the besetting emotional sin of its 
right as much as Labour ought to (but does not) eschew its inferiority 
complex ; a party that believes in progress, economic expansion and a 
wholesale purloining of liberal clothes. Probably, too, the body of opinion 
which wants this sort of Tory party accounts for a sizeable proportion 
of that not wholly statistical abstraction, the floating vote. How far have 
hopes that modern Toryism will continue in this image been spoiled by 
the Egyptians ? 

If progressive moderates in the Conservative party (and they include 
the majority of ministers in Mr Macmillan’s Cabinet) want to know what 
other moderates fear on their behalf, the best man to ask for a historical 
explanation might be Lord Attlee. Just before the last general election, 
which took place two years ago tomorrow, The Economist was describing 
the internal organs of the Labour party as an 

oligarchy of the faithful, who are, almost by definition, more fanatical than 

the voters and less realistic than the leaders. The strong bias towards 

extremism and irresponsibility that this creates in the party . . . can be 

corrected only by great force of personality among the leaders. 
Up to 1955, that bias had not been corrected by Mr Attlee and his 
lieutenants. The misfortune of these last six months is that a right wing 
“oligarchy of the faithful” has been aroused to a similar position of 
potential nuisance value within the Conservative party. Nobody can be 
sure yet how far this development—which has owed much more to the 
party’s disunited march out of Suez than to its almost united march into 
it—has gone. It could still be checked by the fact that Conservative 
associations contain more cool heads than constituency Labour parties ; 
its origins have been more psychological (which may serve to make it 
more transitory) than political. But there can be no doubt that the views 
of a recognisable group of right wing backwoodsmen in local Conservative 
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associations have suddenly become more important, 
because their battlecries have suddenly been made to 
sound more respectable. 

Before the Suez misadventure the assault of innate 
reaction in the Tory party was chiefly against the 
“ softness ” attendant upon the welfare state ; and it was 
so obviously vote-repellent that it had to be hushed. 
But now the right wing appeal can be to a vague concept 
of “ making Britain great ” ; the assault can be, and is, 
against the “gutless” who have “let this country 
down.” ‘These are cries that can be shouted from the 
battlements, and to which active politicians can be 
required to subscribe at the pain of being branded as 
“not Conservative.” They are curiously similar to the 
parrot cry of Labour’s left against the capitalist : like it 
they are made more raucous by being based on a tradi- 
tional dogmatism’s recent (and to them bewildering) 
failure. In departing from the dashed objectives of his 
predecessor, Mr Macmillan, in these last four 
months, has been hard up against these forces. He 
has been in the kind of predicament in which Mr 
Attlee found himself several times—for example, when 
he knew in 1951 that Labour ought to retreat from the 
nationalisation of steel, but knew, too, that this would 
Jand him in trouble in the party. 


o much for the pressures. What of the leaders’ 
S reactions to them ? It should be said immediately 
that Mr Macmillan has met his first task three-quarters 
magnificently. When Mr Attlee came under pressure 
from his left wing, his shrewdest course would have 
been to absorb the Bevanite men but to reject their 
policies ; instead he usually half-absorbed the policies, 
while his lieutenants intermittently set about trying to 
swat Mr Bevan and his supporters with a knobkerry. 
Mr Macmillan has rightly tackled the job the other way 
round. He has reversed the Suez policy, de facto but 
not ex cathedra. He has absorbed some of the individual 
Suez rebels ; those who have left him, Lord Salisbury 
(who is making an important speech as this issue goes 
to press) and the eight independent dwarfs, have left 
of their own free will—and there has been no vindictive 
central Conservative pressure to push them further into 
the wilderness. In all this Mr Macmillan has laid him- 
self open to only one criticism. While consistently 
liquidating the Suez policy, he has said just as con- 
sistently that he was doing precisely the opposite. 

Does this matter ? Many will argue that it does not. 
In rough water in politics, as in a rowing boat, it is 
sometimes easier to move more swiftly in one direction 
if one’s eyes are fixed pointedly in the other. But it is 
precisely because Mr Macmillan’s recent tactical 
achievements have been so obvious that it is important 
to draw attention to the one equally obvious fly in this 
soothing verbal oimtment. There is a danger in 
these smooth assurances by Mr Macmillan that Con- 
servative policy is the opposite of what it is, and in last 
week’s declaration by Mr Oliver Poole that the local 
Conservative associations have greater powers of 
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autonomy than they really have. It is that the local 
associations may come to believe these assertions. No 
doubt, even so, they will not in fact capture much more 
influence over immediate policy. But there could be an 
effect on the sort of Conservative candidates chosen for 
by-elections—and for the next general election. 

This effect could be felt long after the immediate 
divisions over the Suez issue are forgotten, if the right 
wing forces really are now to be allowed confident vent 
for uncontradicted views. No doubt it is as easy to 
exaggerate this danger as it seems to be to ignore it. It 
would be silly to pretend that new progressive Conser- 
vative candidates (of, say, the Iain Macleod or proto- 
Butler type) will from now on be rejected wholesale by 
local selection committees. It may be only a minor 
factor that some “new Tories” may recoil from the 
prospect that—like moderate Labour candidates who 
have to say that they believe in the “ nationalisation of 
all means of production, distribution and exchange,” 
even when they obviously do not—they may be under 
increasing compulsion to trim their real opinions at their 
adoption meetings. But a much bigger difficult may 
now inhibit some of the best of this type of Tory from 
presenting themselves as candidates. As a result of the 
developments of the past six months, many of them 
must now fear that, if they should become Conservative 
MPs, they will be subject to constant interference and 
attempted supervision from their local associations. 


HIS possibility is a direct consequence of the way in 
which Mr Macmillan has sounded his Suez 
retreat. The most disturbing incidents have, of course, 
been the announcements of the local Conservative asso- 
ciations at Bournemouth East and Norfolk Central that 
they intend to eject their MPs because they abstained 


from supporting the Suez invasion. Mr Macmillan, 
whose ministerial team includes some members who 
took precisely the same attitude to the invasion as did 
Mr Nicolson and Sir Frank Medlicott, could have 
afforded to give some public intimation that such 
attempts to limit the leftward compass of the Conserva- 
tive party do not meet with his approval. The fact that 
he has not done this reflects the one weakness of his 
recent policy. He has been determined to avoid giving 
any offence to the party’s Blimpdom in any of his 
speeches, while reversing their policy by all of his 
deeds. 

The Prime Minister has thereby given the appearance 
of power and influence to precisely the people who 
would like to lead Conservatism along the rightward 
road that he himself must most wish to avoid. No inde- 
pendent voter can discount altogether the risk that this 
ceding of the appearance could lead to a gradual ceding 
of part of the reality. This is the one-quarter of Mr Mac- 
millan’s handling of the post-Suez adjustment of policy 
that has not been magnificent. Unless he _ takes 
steps to reverse it, he or his successors may progres- 
sively find that it has not been very good long-term 
politics either, 
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The French Succession 


M. Mollet has been brought down by deputies who, approving of his 
Algerian policy, resent paying for it. France’s politicians 
now have to face some unpleasant realities 


T is impossible to describe the French political crisis 
as just one more turn of the familiar governmental 
merry-go-round. M. Mollet had been Prime 

Minister throughout the life of the present Assembly, 
which was elected early in 1956. He had emerged 
apparently unscathed from the Suez debacle, while Sir 
Anthony Eden, a sorely sick man, fell by the wayside. 
Although a Socialist heading a predominantly Socialist 
government, M. Mollet seemed to have found a formula 
for ensuring right-wing support. After so long a period 
of stability his fall came as a shock, even though it was 
half expected. 

In one vital respect, the new crisis fits the (unhappily) 
established pattern. Seldom do French governments 
yield the floor (as elsewhere) to a new team with a clear 
alternative policy. The only exception to this rule in 
recent years was the mandate given to M. Mendés- 
France in 1954 to end the war in Indo-China. Political 
logic would indicate that, since Algeria was at the heart 
of M. Mollet’s tasks and problems, his successor should 
be a man with a new plan, or at least new methods, 
for tackling Algeria. But it was not the critics of his 
Algerian policy who brought him down; it was the 
conservative “‘ Independents,” who thoroughly approve 
of that policy. What laid him low was the refusal of 
these very men to pay the bill for it. 

Conservative critics in last week’s debate had one 
valid point: M. Mollet could not simultaneously follow 
all the courses to which he was committed. France 
now faces the need to invest heavily in order to survive 
the competition of the world at large, and of its pros- 
pective European partners in particular. It needs to 
broaden its fuel base, to intensify its agriculture and to 
modernise its equipment. It may be doubted whether 
such structural changes could safely be combined even 
with M. Mollet’s limited social welfare programme. 
But in any case the question has become academic ; 
for all France is also shouldering the burden of a 
colonial war involving over 400,000 troops and costing 
nearly £500 million a year. The effects have included 
swollen public expenditure, a growing budget deficit 
and something perilously near bankruptcy in foreign 
exchange. The franc is in grave danger, despite the 
most solemn assurances against devaluation. Some time 
ago people expressed the fear that France might “ tip- 
toe” into inflation ; the prospect now is a gallop. 

M. Mollet’s successor will inherit, without any 
modification, both the mounting pile of unpaid bills 
and most of the awkward problems that faced the 


Socialist premier whey he took office sixteen months 
ago. Some of those problems are now even more acute. 
Preoccupied with Algeria (and with the Egyptian 
expedition—in French eyes the two are intimately 
linked), M. Mollet never achieved his projected reforms 
in the fields of education and national health. He 
pushed the European common market and Euratom 
treaties as best he could, but the Assembly was not due 
to debate their ratification until next month. M. 
Deferre’s new statute for overseas territories, setting 
them on the road to some sort of Commonwealth status, 
may very well be recorded as the Mollet government’s 
only major achievement. 


HE struggle in Algeria has created among French 

intellectuals a mood and a division reminiscent of 
Dreyfus days. The moral integrity of the government 
and its servants have been brought in doubt by 
numerous tales of atrocities. M. Mollet’s inability to 
take any steps likely to bring a political solution in 
Algeria any nearer not only alienated his chief partner 
in the 1956 Republican Front, M. Mendés-France ; 
it also left the government at the mercy of the Indepen- 
dents, who grew more frustrated with each month out 
of office and more confident with each new by-election. 
Last weekend conservative deputies returned to Paris 
from their constituencies with a strong feeling that their 
supporters had had enough of a Socialist-led govern- 
ment, whatever its Algerian policy. 

Yet the Socialists retain their key position in the 
Assembly. As long as the 150 Communists and the 
forty Poujadists remain outside the parliamentary pale, 
any new prime minister needs the approval, open or 
implicit, of the great bulk of the remaining deputies 
in an Assembly of fewer than 600. Possible ministerial 
permutations may indeed be many.and varied, but a 
workable majority can be found only within narrow 
limits. Parliamentary arithmetic still puts a premium 
on bargaining and conciliation ; immediately after M. 
Mollet’s fall, the two men tipped as most likely to 
succeed him were MM. Pleven and Mitterrand—both 
members of the UDSR, a tiny centre group close to 
the Radicals. Since the next premier will need the 
votes of the Socialists or the MRP or both, he will 
have to promise these “European” parties that he 
will go forward rapidly with the ratification of the two 
European treaties. 

Nothing could be more disastrous than a prolonged 
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interregnum. Any sense of relief that the fall of a 
Socialist-led government may bring to businessmen 
would soon be outweighed by the perils of uncertainty. 
Financial embarrassments that can still be overcome 
could quickly turn into a financial catastrophe—in 
which a forced devaluation of the franc would be by 
no means thé final stage. The European treaties would 
also be endangered. And, lastly, whatever one’s views 
of M. Mollett’s Algerian policy, matters could scarcely 
be improved by no policy at all. 

Against this alarming possibility of paralysis there 
may be set the hope that a change of ministry, however 
closely the new resembles the old, could open the way 
to a change in policy—for the better. Admittedly, no 
aspiring premier could now stand up in the Assembly 
and promise Algeria independence ; but there are less 
dramatic ways of escape from the present blind alley. 
A government slightly further to the right might not 
be as sensitive as M. Mollet has proved to the accusation 


Alliance 


Better defence at smaller cost could be attained 
through a better co-ordination of Europe’s 
arms production. Herr Strauss’s visit to 
London may be a step towards this goal 


HURSDAY’S meeting between Herr Strauss and 

Mr Duncan Sandys had one central purpose. This 

was to concert the two Defence Ministers’ efforts 
to adapt the forces of their countries to the demands of 
tactical atomic war. Mr Sandys’s white paper pioneered 
the revolution in European military thought and 
methods. But Herr Strauss, too, has ideas on the “ new 
model ” forces. He was appointed, indeed, to give the 
embryonic West German forces a new shape—small 
mobile divisions, difficult to hit and swift to move into 
the desolation left by a tactical atomic weapon, instead 
of the cumbersome formations planned by his predeces- 
sor, Herr Blank. Herr Strauss has been quick to realise 
—though German politicians may have been, under- 
standably, slower—that one day German forces may 
have to be armed with tactical atomic weapons. But 
both British and German policies have had the faults 
that go with imagination and drive ; they have each 
been pushed through ruthlessly and with some disregard 
for allies’ feelings. The meeting in London was politi- 
cally urgent. 

To many of West Germany’s allies all talk of placing 
atomic weapons in German hands seems shocking. It 
raises, more acutely even than did German rearmament 
itself, the question whether the rearmed ally can be 
safely controlled. True, the problem is not immediate. 
Tactical atomic weapons are unlikely to be in German 
hands for perhaps another two years. . Even then they 
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of defeatism ; the Socialists, out of office, would be less 
tightly committed to a “firm” policy ; the departure 
of M. Lacoste, the present minister-resident, from 
Algiers might incline the rebel leaders towards 
compromise. Together, these things might give the 
Tunisian premier, M. Bourguiba, the chance of dis- 
playing his talent for discovering face-saving formulae— 
though M. Mollett’s last-minute decision to suspend 
credits to Tunisia was hardly the happiest prelude to 
such a development. 

Economic considerations cannot alone dictate the 
policy of a government in France or anywhere else ; 
but the economic implications of a never-ending war 
cannot be ignored. France’s quixotic rearguard action 
in the matter of Suez Canal dues shows that some of 
its leaders have burked the harsh realities of the balance 
sheet. If the renewed political crisis injects some 
realism into French thinking about Algeria, it will not 
have been an unqualified misfortune. 


would be supplied by the United States or Britain. 
There is no question yet of West Germany producing 
atomic weapons. The Federal Republic renounced the 
right to do so in the 1954 Paris agreements, accepting 
at the same time a European agency to supervise arms 
production. An encouraging account of the agency’s first 
year’s work has just appeared. It has begun to develop 
methods of inspection, and has found the Federal 
Republic most co-operative. It is not the control of a 
Germany armed with atomic weapons that presents the 
immediate problem. The problem with which the 
Ministers have to grapple now is a different one—and 
it lies in the field of economics. 


Pg British white paper on defence was a spectacular 
recognition that no European nation is now 
wealthy enough to carry alone the burden of both atomic 
and conventional arms. The case for closer working 
relationships between the members of Western Euro- 
pean Union is reinforced by pressing economic argu- 
ments. And closer ties with Western Germany are 
particularly timely. German arms production and 
German forces are only just coming to life. It is essential 
that they should be, from the very beginning, part of a 
common allied arms programme and a common strategy. 

The urgency of this has been bleakly exposed by 
a report from the defence committee of Western Euro- 
pean Union, which was entrusted with the task not only 
of controlling German rearmament, but of strengthen- 
ing the collective defence effort. _The report gives a 
frightening picture of the weakness of ground defence 
in Europe. The forces under the Supreme Commander 
are too weak for effective resistance on the line of the 
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iron curtain—the “forward strategy ” which is politi- 
cally essential for the Atlantic alliance. Little except 
the great nuclear deterrent prevents the Russian troops 
from walking through to Calais. In part, this weakness 
is due to the failure of the main European allies to fulfil 
their ground commitments—the reduction of French 
forces in Germany to one division, the snail’s pace of 
German rearmament, the cut in Britain’s forces on the 
continent. But the alarming weakness of the “ shield ” 
is also the result of inadequate co-ordination of national 
forces and armaments. The Supreme Commander 
cannot even plan a common mobilisation to meet a 
sudden attack, for each country has a separate mobilisa- 
tion timetable. And an alarming inflexibility is 
imposed on Nato’s forces by national differences in 
equipment. 


i ger transport and supply arrangements make 

it difficult for the Supreme Commander to move 
forces from one sector to another. Blatant examples 
are cited of the economic waste of separate national 
arms efforts. The WEU committee visited a centre in 
France where at a cost of £10 million an anti-aircraft 
missile has been developed three years after a similar 
one was produced in Britain and several years after a 
similar development in the United States. “ A complete 
impression of duplication was left.” The removal of 
such anomalies is an elementary approach to better 
defences at less cost. The Assembly of Western Euro- 
pean Union has recommended a new drive to stan- 
dardise arms, to undertake joint research and develop- 
ment of weapons, and to allocate production rationally 
amongst the allies. It seeks, within the European, if not 
the Atlantic, alliance, something like the intimate part- 
nership and planned allocation of arms production 
between Britain and the United States during the last 
war. 

The WEU report perhaps paints an unduly harsh 
picture of the patient efforts Nato has been making for 
some years to standardise arms. Nato has made some 
progress in standardising the simpler parts—vehicle 
batteries, wireless equipment, and now at last a common 
cartridge—where interchangeability in battle is of more 
vital practical importanée than, say, the possession of 
a complete standard tank. Standardisation of arms, too, 
does present appalling practical problems. In the case 
of aircraft and other complicated weapons, development 
may take ten years ; with Nato only eight years old it 
may not be surprising that there is no common Nato 
aircraft. Even Britain’s new PI fighter, not yet in service 
was conceived before Nato was born. And the moment 
when countries need replacements for a weapon do not 
coincide. When Britain, for instance, required a new 
rifle and chose the Belgian FN, the United States had 
no such need ; it will in 1965, but it has since developed 
a better rifle of its own. Yet the gap stands stark, with 
all that it costs in separate efforts and in lack of common 
equipment. The difficulties will have to be overcome 
if the armaments of European countries are not to 
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become more and more obsolete and expensive, and the 
defence of Europe correspondingly weaker. 

It is not, however, in the field of the conventional 
weapons of today, but in that of guided missiles, the 
weapons of the future, that the need for common effort 
is most exigent. No one European country has the 
resources to produce a modern range of these weapons 
by itself. If Europe is to have any significant arms 
production of its own in the missile age, the electronic 
industries of France, Italy and Germany, as well as 
Britain’s, must be brought into a common effort, each 
pursuing research in different fields and specialising in 
the production of different parts or weapons. Guided 
missiles present a precious opportunity of making a 
new start. The main problem, frankly, is security. If 
the secrets of missiles are discovered years before they 
are ready for use, a potential enemy has time to find a 
counter to them. At first, bilateral arrangements for 
common research and development—like the two 
months old link between Britain and France—could 
perhaps be made more safely than multilateral ones. 
But they could be broadened later to bring in all the 
WEU countries. 

Talk of pooling arms on a European basis may seem 
unrealistic in one fundamental respect. Europe is bound 
to remain partly dependent on the United States in 
these new fields of missiles and atomic weapons. It is 
in the matter of bringing European and American types 
into line that Nato’s past efforts at standardisation 
have been least successful. The simplest answer to the 
problem would be to let the Americans make the lot. 
Yet, political factors apart—and the ability of European 
countries to contribute themselves directly to the deter- 
rent could be crucial in the ultimate decision—a strong 
European arms industry has an obvious contribution to 
make to the alliance. The United States has shown 
much sympathy with the idea of a European pool. 
Ideally standardisation ought to be carried out on a 
Nato basis ; but much might well be achieved, and more 
quickly, in a smaller European group. If, as atomic 
weapons become more commonplace, the pressure to 
bring German scientists into atomic research becomes, 
as it may, inexorable, the existence of a common arms 
pool for the European allies may prove invaluable. 
German atomic scientists would then move not into a 
national but into a European system. Europe, the 
western world, and peace itself might gain. 
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On becoming a Cat 


What with a ministerial circular, a 
report on the training and supply of 
teachers and a conference of the 
Federation of British Industries, 
technical colleges were in the news last 
week. Our special correspondent 
visits one of the new Colleges of 
Advanced Technology, at the top of 
this particular tree 


HERE are many unsuspected ways of putting one’s 
foot in it, and one of them, as your correspondent 


found, is to ask the Principal of what used to 
be called the Northampton Polytechnic whether his 
clock is right. “‘ What a question to ask,” said Dr Tait, 
“at the National College of Horology.” But this proud 
subtitle is about to be surrendered now that Northamp- 
ton has earned a far more distinguished title. It has 
been designated as one of the new Colleges of Advanced 
Technology. Alas, they are known in the business as 
“cats,” but their eminence is unquestioned, and springs 
from last year’s white paper (Cmd. 9703), as a result 
of which Britain’s technical colleges are being sorted 
out into three grades. 

At the bottom of the scale are the “local colleges,” 
where elementary work only will be done ; in the middle 
are the “ regional colleges,” where there will be some 
advanced courses and some elementary work ; and at 
the national level are these “ colleges of advanced tech- 
nology.” Here Northampton (which, by the way, is not 
in Northampton but in Islington, London) finds itself in 
the company of colleges at Birmingham, Bradford, 
Cardiff, Loughborough, Salford, Battersea and Chelsea. 

To qualify for its new and august description, the 
college has had to fulfil certain conditions. For the 
sake of prestige, it must have an independent board of 
governors, as opposed to being run from the local 
council’s education offices ; and its courses must lead to 
advanced qualifications only—to university degrees, the 
higher national certificate, or to the new Dip. Tech. 
Northampton had no trouble in fulfilling the first 
qualification. It was founded in 1891, built in bulbous 
red brick on land given by the fourth Marquess of 
Northampton, and supported partly by certain city com- 
panies—the Clockmakers, the Needlemakers, the 
Saddlers and the Skinners. Today, as everywhere, the 
authorities have taken over. The London County 
Council, as the education authority concerned, pays 85 
or 90 per cent of the cost of running the college ; but 
as this is a CAT, they get back 75 per cent of the cost 
(as opposed to 60 per cent on Jess advanced work) from 
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the Ministry of Education. The remaining Io or 15 per 
cent comes largely from fees, paid either by the local 
authorities in whose areas the students live, or by the 
firms for which they work, or—in very rare instances 
indeed—by the students themselves. In spite of this the 
link with the Skinners’ Company is still strong. The 
company has given many prizes as well as a generous 
grant for the library ; and the college governors meet 
in its board room to keep up the connection. 


Ss to the second condition—the provision of 
A advanced courses only—this has not been quite 
so easy. The problem of staffing, it is true, is not at 
present serious, Northampton has always had a tradi- 
tion of advanced work, and is staffed accordingly. But 
the college now expects to have its senior staff 
strengthened by the addition of readers—a new grade 
in this milieu—comparable in pay and status with 
university readers. Existing lecturers could be pro- 
moted to these posts, but presumably Northampton will 
also try to get the services of what Dr Willis Jackson’s 
committee, in its report published last week, christened 
“special lecturers or readers”—that is, senior staff 
members of industry, lent by their firms on a part-time 
basis. The staff of this, as of every other technical 
college, have little time for contact with industry. Quite 
apart from the fact that, in the technical colleges as a 
whole, an extra 7,000 full-time and 8,000 part-time 
teachers are going to be needed by 1960, the quality 
of teaching would gain from the addition of men fresh 
from industry, as well as from the periodical release— 
also recommended by the Willis Jackson committee— 
of existing teachers for factory experience. 

In recruiting staff, the technical colleges are in com- 
petition with the universities as well as with industry, 
but they are for the most part sadly at a disadvantage. 
Their holidays are rather shorter, and, as the Willis 
Jackson committee points out, there is far less time for 
the lecturer’s own research. But at least the pay is no 
worse. A senior lecturer, under the scales that came 
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into force last year, gets £1,350-£1,550; a reader 
£1,550 to £1,800; a head of department anything 
up to £2,250, according to his grade ; and a principal 
gets up to £3,200. Local authorities, it is true, are 
sometimes rather mean in grading posts in their tech- 
nical colleges—and therefore get the calibre of staff that 
they deserve. 
recommendations is that they should mend their ways 
in this regard. Your correspondent did not like to raise 
such personal questions, but heard not a word against 
the London County Council. 

Northampton’s staffing problem is made easier in the 
short run because, as a first result of its becoming a 
CAT, a large proportion of its students are being asked 
to go elsewhere, on the ground that their work is not 
advanced. This weeding out, however, brings its own 
problems. Much telephoning goes on to find them suit- 
able places ; in the event, most of them are going to 
Hackney Technical College, and the equipment for 
their courses is going with them. That means goodbye 
tc those working, for example, for the general certificate 
of education, the City and Guilds examinations, and the 
ordinary national certificates in the various branches of 
engineering and in applied physics and chemistry. Some 
of these partings—for example, with the students for the 
ordinary national certificate in physics, the course for 
which is largely the brainchild of the present head of 
the physics department—will be sad. Northampton 
would also hate to see the clockmakers and the ophthal- 
mic opticians go, in view of their special place in the 
college hitherto. 

Among the courses that will continue are courses 
leading to the BSc (engineering) of London Univer- 
sity. Students at this technical college do not, as they 
do at many other advanced technical colleges, work for 
London external degrees. The college is what is called, 
in that university’s administrative jargon, “ an institu- 
tion with recognised teachers,” and this qualifies its 
students to take internal degrees (for the minute fee, 
incidentally, of three guineas for each year’s lectures). 
But it is expected that more and more students will 
prefer to work for the Dip. Tech.—the new award that 
is being supervised by a council under the chairmanship 
of Lord Hives. Two such courses—in electrical engin- 
eering and physics—are already going strong ; and nine 
other courses—in five branches of engineering, applied 
physics and mathematics, industrial chemistry and 
instrument technology—are being developed. 

The task of the technical college, in this connection, 
is not only to provide the courses, but also to “ sell” 
the Dip. Tech. to industry, as a qualification peculiarly 
suited to its needs. The course usually lasts four years, 
with six months in college alternating with six months 
in industry throughout that time ; this will give a “ feel- 
ing of the shop floor,” as one lecturer described it, that 
could not be acquired from a degree course. Some 
employers are enthusiastic about this new sort of 
“ sandwich course ”; others are less so—especially as it 
is usual for industry to pay the fees of the students 
whom it designates, at a cost of about £2,000 a head for 
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the whole four years. By contrast, most of the full-time 
students for degrees or other advanced courses are paid 
for by their local authorities. 

Another matter on which the college needs the 
co-operation of industry is in integrating the academic 
and practical sides of the course. In the old type of 
sandwich course the student was a student only while 
he was in the college ; in the works he was just a cog 
in the productive machine. The new idea, however, is 
that he should be trained in the works, too, and some 
firms are setting up special departments for this pur- 
pose. There is also a sensible idea that small firms 
should get together to plan a joint traming. 


[pores the developing college is faced with the task 
of providing for its students some of the “ extra- 
curricular” features of university life. This is in line 
with government policy. The encouragement of 
college societies and corporate life was recommended in 
a circular issued last week by the Ministry of Education, 
as a means of “ liberalising ” technical studies. When 
“ the bulge ” leaves school and clamours at the narrow 
gates of the universities in the 1960s, the colleges of 
advanced technology must receive many of those who, 
ai present standards of entry, would have got a univer- 
sity place ; it must combat the feeling, which they will 
undoubtedly have, of being fobbed off with an inferior 
substitute. 

Northampton boasts a swimming bath, right in the 
midst of the lecture rooms, a rifle range, and some play- 
ing fields at Palmers Green ; the common room has 
actually acquired a carpet, and the library is beautiful, 
if not very well stocked with books. Soon a residential 
hostel will be built nearby, for now that Northampton 
is a CAT it will be drawing students from all over 
Britain for the courses in which it specialises. It has a 
students’ union, of which membership, in case the 
students do not appreciate it, is compulsory, and this is 
to be housed in a new building, of which so far only 
the site exists. And to encourage the young men and 
women to raise their noses from the laboratory bench, 
they are to be given two hours for lunch on Thursdays, 
in the hope that perhaps half this time will be spent in 
extra-curricular activities other than eating. 

Even so—no ancient stone, no college plate, no punt- 
ing on the river. Perhaps the literary genius of the next 
few years will present for us the angry young man of 
the technical college, with a chip on his shoulder 
because he did not go to a redbrick university. Perhaps, 
indeed, if the educational system could be planned from 
scratch, we should be building new universities, not 
developing existing technical colleges. But if they get 
co-operation from industry, the technical colleges will 
do great work. And their alumni have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there can be no question about whether 
their education is worth the taxpayers’ money. Armed 
with their Dip. Techs. and their engineering degrees, 
they will at least have the confidence that the nation is 
crying out for them. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








CHRISTMAS ISLAND 





Coming Clean 


F the statements made by Ministers since the first explo- 
] sion in the Christmas Island area give an accurate 
picture of what happened there, their arguments for pro- 
ceeding with the British tests have been strengthened. The 
hydrogen bomb that was dropped ten days ago, presumably 
a two-stage fission-fusion device, appears to have been a 
pretty “clean” one (the remark that it was “as big as a 
bathroom” seems almost too apposite). There have 
admittedly been reports of radio active rain falling in parts 
of Japan this week, but its origins seem uncertain. The 
political fall-out has also been notably limited. In India, 
Ceylon, Japan and elsewhere there have been fresh appeals 
and expressions of anxiety, but they have mostly been 
couched in sober terms, and on the whole the political 
atmosphere, like the physical one, seems no more highly 
charged than it already was before the Penney bomb 
dropped. 

More details, and more tests, have to be awaited. It is 
fervently to be hoped that the elaborate precautions taken 
on May 17th were completely effective, and that the rest of 
the British series of tests will maintain the “ clean” record. 
If so, Mr Macmillan’s claim that these tests will not signifi- 
cantly increase general radiation hazards may carry convic- 
tion. There will also be added justification for the Govern- 
ment’s sceptical attitude to the Russian offer to suspend 
tests without permitting any supervision of the suspension. 
(It would be interesting to know if Soviet scientists are in 
fact capable of detecting a “clean” and relatively small 
mid-Pacific explosion at long range.) And the technical 
prowess of the British scientists who seem to have advanced 
not merely into the megaton range, but right past the stage 
of massive and unpredictable fall-out with which the 
Russians are apparently still struggling, must evoke admira- 
tion. That admiration should neither be confused with, nor 
contribute to, the dangerous illusion that Christmas Island 
can restore to Britain the kind of ill-defined “ greatness ” 
that some people hanker for. . It is the defence of human 
freedom that is in question—not a hot fomentation to com- 
fort a bruised national psyche. 


FOREIGN SECRETARYSHIP 





Dropping the Scapegoat? 


NE obvious feature of last week’s foreign affairs debate 

was that both the Tories and Labour were ganging up 
on Mr Selwyn Lloyd. In the beastly business of politics, 
this is usually fatal for anybody who holds as high—but not 
summit-high—an office as the Foreign Secretaryship. The 
same sort of thing happened with the shadow foreign secre- 
taryship last year;;Mr Selwyn Lloyd now seems to be 
in approximately. the same parliamentary position.as Mr 


Robens was then. His usefulness as a screen behind which 
past policies could be changed, while the Government pre- 
tended that they were not being, has also worn out ; and, 
under present brutal parliamentary conditions, his advocacy 
of any new policy would probably harm it. 

This does not mean that any change in the office is 
thought to be imminent. It also does not mean, however, 
that too much succour for Mr Selwyn Lloyd need be 
read into Mr Macmillan’s widely expected rallying to his 
defence in his speech to some Conservative women on 
Wednesday. There would be political and personal dis- 
advantages if the Prime Minister seemed to be firing his 
Foreign Secretary under such recent taunts as Lord Hinch- 
ingbrooke’s and Mr Bevan’s. With the summer recess only 
ten weeks away, and a Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
conference to be hurdled in the meantime, the general if 
cynical belief in the lobby seems to be that Mr Macmillan 
will wait until about the time of the party conferences in 
October, and then see if there are any high legal appoint- 
ments or usefully vacant governor-generalships lying about. 

Replacing Mr Selwyn Lloyd, if he is to be replaced, will 
be no easy matter. One of the explanations of the under- 
current of agitation against him is the very proper feeling 
that the Foreign Secretaryship should now return to the 
position of Cabinet eminence it held in Sir Anthony Eden’s 
and Mr Bevin’s days. Some of Mr Butler’s defeated 
admirers are therefore reviving the argument that Mr Butler 
would be the best Conservative Foreign Secretary, 
and that Mr Butler would be wise to press Mr 
Macmillan to ask him; one can accept the first, 
while doubting the second, of these propositions—and 
also doubting the probability of either coming to pass. 
Until last week the favourite successor in the betting— 
apart from a few whispers for Mr Sandys and Mr Lennox- 
Boyd—was Mr Heathcoat-Amory. Now there is a sudden 
rush of discussion about Mr Macleod. If one supports the 
plea for eminence, there is this much to be said for that 
discussion: while in Mr Heathcoat-Amory the Conservatives 
have long seemed to have a distinguished future elder 
statesman, Mr Macleod can more easily be seen as one of 
the best temporarily future Prime Ministers they have got. 


BURDEN ON MINISTERS 





Root and Branch 


HE inquiry into government machinery, and the burden 
T on ministers, should have one basic aim: to give 
ministers more time to think out policy. No one will envy 
Lord Attlee and his little group of elderly Privy Councillors 
the task of trying to think out how to enable them to do so. 
The weight of any ministerial burden, of course, always 
depends partly on the nature of the man. Technically, the 
administrative burden laid on any British minister is much 
less than that laid, for example, on the President of the 
United States ; yet there sometimes seem to be ways of 
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running the latter office as almost a part-time job. One 
peculiar difficulty of the British system, however, is that 
ministers have to be continually hurrying away from their 
desks to go to the House of Commons. It is not going to 
be easy to interfere with this. All recent experience shows 
that MPs remain jealously anxious to keep ministers at least 
as fully answerable to Parliament as they are now, if not 
more so. Ministers certainly need to be kept answerable at 
question time, even though there may be ways in which 
even that institution could be improved. Whether they 


should be obliged to turn up at so many divisions (proxy . 


votes perhaps ?) is another matter. 

Mr Macmillan has said that the Attlee committee will 
only be carrying out an informal, preliminary study, 
designed to help him to decide whether there is a need for 
a full, formal inquiry. One’s own inclination is to say that 
there should be such an inquiry, and that it should be thrown 
wide. There is a strong case for examining whether the 
pattern of Government departments is now out of date ; the 
question whether more direct authority should be given to 
Ministers of State and Parliamentary Secretaries needs to be 
explored ; and the investigation might also profitably extend 
to the organisation of the upper reaches of the civil service. 
The whole inquiry should be treated as a matter of urgency. 
Over the past ten years more than half of the few British 
statesmen of major stature have been affected, at least in 
part, by the strain of their work. National leaders are not so 
thick on the ground today that we can afford many more 
casualties ; and the periods when the strength of these 
people has been impaired—when they have become casual- 
ties but do not realise it—are the worst periods of all for 
national policy. 


ITALY 


Monochrome Experiment 


TALY is again trying the experiment of a “ one-colour” 

minority government, this time under Senator Zoli, the 
much respected, if somewhat self-effacing, president of the 
Christian Democrat national council. The experiment has 
been tried three times before during the life of the present 
parliament. Signor Pella’s minority government in 1953 
lasted five months ; the other two never survived their first 
presentation to the Chamber. Whether Senator Zoli can 
get over this hurdle will not be known until next weekend. 

The cabinet that he will present to the Chamber is marked 
by the removal from the foreign ministry of the Liberal, Dr 
Martino, whose conduct of foreign policy, apparently not 
forceful enough to satisfy President Gronchi and a section 
of the Christian Democrats, contributed towards the down- 
fall of the Segni government. But his successor, Signor 
Petla, is unlikely to make any important changes in policy. 
When he was foreign minister as well as premier in 1953 
his strong nationalistic line over Trieste won him approval 
throughout Italy. But he is also a good “ European,” and 
will doubtless do his best to secure ratification of the 
common market and Euratom treaties. The only non-party 
member of the cabinet is Professor Carli, in charge of foreign 
trade. He has been on the executive board of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and has been either chairman 
or member of the EPU managing board since it was set up. 
The removal of the right-wing champion of private enter- 
Prise, Signor Togni, from the ministry recently set up to 
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control and co-ordinate state-owned undertakings, looks like 
an attempt to secure the good will of the socialists. 

Signor Zoli’s chances of gaining the approval, or at least 
the toleration, of the Chamber are improved by the lack of 
any alternative short of a recourse to the polls this autumn 
instead of next summer. All the four former coalition par- 
ties, including the Christian Democrats, have declared their 
disapproval, in principle, of a “ one-colour” government. 
But the strains and stresses between them have apparently 
reached a point at which principle cannot be put to practical 
effect. Signor Zoli, commanding only 263 votes out of 590, 
will be condemned to limp painfully along picking up what 
votes (or abstentions) he can on each specific issue. One 
hopes he will not have to stray too far to the right in search 
of support. He has declared stoutly that he does not mean 
his government to have a merely transitional character. But 
if he tries to tackle anything controversial (like the long 
pending land tenure bill) he will be hard put to it to keep 
in the saddle. 


MIDDLE EAST 





King With A Mission 


HE communiqué which concluded the visit of King Saud 
T to King Feisal of Iraq last weekend and the cheer- 
fulness of Nuri el-Said at his subsequent press conference 
suggest that the understanding between the two kings is 
something more than royal politeness. Taken together with 
King Saud’s imminent visit to Jordan, this marks an 
important change in the political complexion of the area, 
which has long been coloured by the enmity of the 
Saudi and Hashemite royal families. Ever since the forma- 
tion of the Arab League in 1945, Egyptian dominance in 
Arab affairs has been made possible by the support given by 
Saudi Arabia simply for reasons of opposition to Iraq. 

King Saud has struck out on a line independent of— 
although not necessarily opposed to—that of Egypt. He is 
reported to be anxious to mediate between Iraq and Egypt 
in order to end the internecine politica? strife in the Arab 
world and, to that end, he seeks to avoid an open break 
with Egypt. This is a wise policy. It is more important 
that he should have good relations with Iraq than that he 
should turn against Egypt ; for it is from the middle posi- 
tion that he can do most to end the spate of angry propa- 
ganda which is disturbing the area and driving the 
nationalists into more extreme positions. According to the 
New York Times, King Saud believes that President Nasser 
“can still be won back to moderation.” 

President Nasser may now have good reason to be more 
moderate. British and American ‘correspondents have 
reported from Cairo that the trade relations between Egypt 
and the Soviet block had been marked by tough bargaining 
on the communist side and that Egypt had become “ cool 
and cautious.” They also reported that Egypt has been just 
as tough with the Soviet block as with western countries 
over canal dues and that Russia, Hungary and Poland have 
protested because dues were demanded in dollars or Swiss 
francs. (Pravda has, naturally, denied all this.) And the 
Syrian foreign minister, who keeps close to Egyptian policy, 
has told British newspapermen that he wants to improve 
relations with Britain. 

The time may therefore be opportune for King Saud to 
attempt to bring some commonsense into Arab politics. 








The discussions which started yesterday between British, 
and Egyptian delegations in Rome, on claims for damages 
and the removal of restrictions on Egyptian sterling, should 
throw some light on the prospects. 


One Pipe First 


HE last-minute decision of the seventeen oil companies 

which conferred in London last week to plan one new 
giant pipeline for the Middle East, instead of two, does not 
mean that two pipelines will not eventually be laid. The 
companies have to raise the wind before they lay the 
pipe, and practical considerations about how and when to 
do so have led them to modify their general plan at this stage. 
The companies will still need means of moving an addi- 
tional 70 million tons of oil from the Persian Gulf area by 
about 1963. 

One new pipe of about 40 inches diameter could handle 
about half the additional flow and there is little doubt that 
the companies could, if compelled to, transport the 
remainder by loading existing facilities to the limit and 
increasing the tanker facilities beyond what is already 
planned. It would, of course, be better to have two new 
pipelines ; but that would cost about £300 million, and 
presumably the companies will want to feel more confident 
about the security of such a large investment than they have 
been since Syria blew up the pumping stations on its terri- 
tory last November. 

The original plan has now to be redrafted to provide 
for only one pipeline. The companies will then enter the 
stage of consultations with the producing governments, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Iran. They know how to 
finance and build a pipeline if the governments approve the 
plan. 
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UNIONS 


Strings on Whom? 


HE disunity in the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions is another indication that if the 
strikes in these industries had been withstood from the start 
the unions would not have been likely to win them. I: js 
also indicative of something even more interesting. The 
definition of a left-wing trade union leader in 1957 is appar- 
ently to be one who votes for accepting less money than 
his members could get. On Thursday the enginecring 
workers, under the leadership of Mr Carron of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, settled with their employers 
on an increase of up to 11s. a week—but subject to 
“ strings ” which would include a “ twelve month freeze.” 
By contrast, the shipbuilding workers, under the leadership 
of the rumbustious Mr Hill, seem to have decided that they 
will have nothing to do with the strings ; although Mr Hill 
is still making threatening noises about the possibility of 
reopening the strike, the indications are that the shipbuilding 
unions may be more ready to accept an offer of 8s. 6d. 
without conditions (which the courts of inquiry recom- 
mended, but the shipbuilding employers have not yet made) 
than the 11s. offer with them. 

Mr Hill has been supported by the left wing throughout 
the confederation’s debates. In part, the left’s opposition 
to the strings has been based on the political objection that 
to accept even a twelve months’ standstill would be tanta- 
mount to accepting a partial wage freeze under a Tory 
Government ; this point may have weighed particularly 
heavily with Mr Cousins, who has consistently cast the votes 
of his Transport and General Workers’ Union to the left in 
the confederation’s decisions—but for whose massive general 





SRAELI shipping has never been 
allowed through the Suez Canal. 


Israel and the Suez Canal 


Israeli ports, and these vessels—even 
when not carrying Israeli goods—are 


building up trade relations with East 
Africa and the Far East depends on 
securing regular shipping services 
through either the canal or the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Although the gulf may 











The only vessel flying the Israeli flag 
which has tried to get through was the 
Bat Galim, which in 1954 arrived at 
Port Suez carrying hides and meat 
from Eritrea. Both ship and cargo 
were confiscated by the Egyptian 
authorities, the crew was detained in 
Egypt for several months, and at the 
Security Council debate which followed 
the incident the Egyptian delegation 
made it plain that no Israeli ship would 
be allowed through the canal. At 
present less than a quarter of Israel’s 
trade is carried in its own ships, but 
tonnage amounting to about 400,000 
tons is on order in German shipyards 
and by 1962 Israel should have about 
four times the shipping capacity it 
has now. 


Ships carrying Israeli goods but 
sailing under another flag are allowed 
through the canal but they are denied 
services such as bunkering, water or 
repairs at all ports on the way. Since 
1949 a black list has been kept of ships 
which are known to have called at 


refused facilities at Egyptian ports. 
Moreover such ships run the risk of 
being searched and their Israeli cargo 
being confiscated; since 1953 the 
contraband list has included “ food- 
stuffs and all other goods likely to 
strengthen the Zionist war potential.” 
Although such seizures have happened 
only on_ isolated occasions—for 
instance, a cargo of meat from an 
Italian ship and motor cycles from a 
Norwegian freighter, both in 1953—the 
risk of interference makes shippers 
think twice before accepting Israeli 
goods. The stringency with which the 
Egyptian embargo is enforced depends 
on the heat of anti-Israeli feeling at 
the time. Many shippers take pre- 
cautions such as calling at other ports 
beside Haifa or even getting the goods 
trans-shipped by way of Genoa. This 
is expensive for the Israelis; it also 
means that when there is a run on 
shipping space, Israeli traders are put 
far back in the queue. 


Effects on trade. 


Israel’s hope of 








eventually be the more important of 
the two to Israel, it will be some time 
before the port of Eilat can carry heavy 
traffic. 

At present Israel trades almost 
exclusively with Europe and_ the 
western hemisphere ; its small trade 
with the east is either carried slowly 
and expensively round the Cape or else 
taken riskily through the canal by 
chartered vessel. Israel badly wants 
new markets for its minerals (and in 
return needs oilseeds and timber from 
East Africa, and rice and jute from the 
Far East), but it will be difficult to 
break into these markets except by 
offering cut prices or quick delivery. 
Both these inducements are out of the 
question under present conditions. 
Except with Burma, Israel’s trade with 
the east is on too small a scale to be 
commercially worth while. But the 
Israelis believe that the rapid expan- 
sion of trade with Burma is an indica- 
tion of what could happen elsewhere 
if the trading route were open. 
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union engineering and shipbuilding wages are necessarily 
only a small part of a wider wage struggle. It is not so 
clear why unions whose main interest lies in shipbuilding, 
such as Mr Hill’s boilermakers, should be so opposed to 
the standstill. Any advantage the shipbuilding workers may 
derive from keeping themselves free to get any 1958 claim on 
to the bargaining boards a little earlier than the engineering 
workers seems most unlikely to outweigh the disadvantage 
of getting 2s. 6d. less a week for the next twelve months. 
The conclusion is irresistible that one of the major objections 
of the leaders of some shipbuilding unions is to that part of 
the employers’ conditions which seeks to assault the plethora 
of restrictive practices in the shipyards. 

There is a personal interest involved here. With some 
twenty-one unions having a stake in the shipyards, there 
are too many union officials chasing too little work there ; 
the militancy they display and the restrictive demarcation 
agreements they establish are sometimes designed not so 
much to protect status and make jobs for their members, as 
to protect their own status. That is one reason why the 
officials of some shipbuilding unions so bitterly resent 
attempts to tie wage increases to any discussion of these 
practices. The tangled restrictions in the shipyards already 
diminish opportunities for higher earnings there; the 
refusal to discuss them may now be going to keep down 
the basic wage there as well. But the workers involved, 
even though the season for most of their annual conferences 
is now opening, seem unlikely to offer a word of protest. 


BY-ELECTIONS 





The East Ham Actors 


y far the most interesting of next week’s three 
by-elections will be that at East Ham North. The 
other two (Edinburgh South and Hornsey) will be dull 
affairs of counting swings and calculating whether there has 
been any slowing in the rate of fall in two comfortable Tory 
majorities. But East Ham, though a safe Labour seat, is 
going to present a rare opportunity to test strengths of 
opinion and emotion right across the political spectrum, 
To the left of Labour will be an Independent Labour Party 
candidate, standing on the main plank of opposition to the 
hydrogen bomb; this could be an interesting test of 
emotions in itself, although there are some doubts whether 
the ILP candidate will prove to be a very good vote catcher. 
On the right of the Tory candidate, however—and some 
observers think likely to push him out of second place—is 
Mr Edward Martell of the People’s League for the Defence 
of Freedom. Mr Martell is the chairman of his movement, 
which can be compared, according to taste, with Poujadism 
or true Liberalism: he regards the contest more as a test 
of opinion than as a battle to be won. He chose East Ham 
because his potential supporters there need not be afraid of 
splitting the anti-socialist vote—since, split vote or not, 
Labour is plainly going to get in anyway. 
The League’s case is based on a dislike of “ trade union 
tyranny and arrogant bureaucracy”—with much emphasis 
on the faults of the unions. Mr Martell believes that he 


will gain votes if there is a further outbreak of trouble in 
the Briggs works, many of whose employees (and, more 
important, their irritated neighbours) live in the con- 
Stituency ; he wants to introduce legislation to make it com- 
pulsory for ballots to be held before strikes could be called. 
This, and his determined opposition to all things smacking 
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of socialism, will undoubtedly win some support among 
Conservatives in the constituency. Mr Martell is an 
extremely capable electioneer ; in 1946, when he fought 
Rotherhithe as a Liberal, the Labour candidate won but 
the Tory lost his deposit. 

The main interest next Thursday will be to see how 
near he can come to repeating this performance, how many 
of the so-called “ Tonbridge-type ” Conservative abstainers 
he can get to vote for him. One difficulty, however, is to see 
in which of the local houses his prospective supporters are 
supposed to live. There can be few retired majors, on whose 
abstentions the Conservatives are apt to blame their recent 
lack of support, living in East Ham. The constituency is 
very largely an industrial workers’ area; apart from an 
enormous cemetery, it contains a section of docks and much 
factory workers’ housing. It is much less of a middle-class 
area than Lewisham, where Miss Greene—a right-winger 
who was admittedly much less moderate than Mr Martell 
in the expression of her views—recently failed to save 
her deposit. 


FARM SURPLUSES 





Rotting Potatoes, Wasted Milk 


HE Minister of Agriculture was asked in the Commons 

last week “ what he considers to be a fair price for a 
rotten potato.” The answer, given by Mr Heathcoat-Amory, 
in an understandably elliptical manner, is between £13 and 
£14 a ton. This is the support price at which the Potato 
Marketing Board stands ready to buy all ware potatoes, not 
actually diseased, which the market will not absorb at higher 
prices. Its nermal practice is to ask farmers to store their 
own surplus j:otatoes, until either market prices improve 
or the board can itself dispose of them for stockfeed. This 
year’s surplus is so large ~ although the board is urging 
farmers to “buy back” their own potatoes for feed (at 
the taxpayers’ expense), and is also exporting subsidised 
potatoes, quite a lot of potatoes are rotting in their clamps. 
But they still have to be paid for at the support price, and 
95 per cent of this year’s sizeable bill for unwanted potatoes 
will fall on the taxpayer—with the board graciously carrying 
the remaining 5 per cent. 

The problem of surplus milk is proving equally 
embarrassing. Since butter and cheese manufacturers are 
now getting all the subsidised milk they can handle, the 
Milk Marketing Board has been reduced to dumping 
unwanted skim milk in fields. This has given rise to 
complaints—about its effect on public health. In this case, 
since the Government has limited its liability for surplus 
milk, the major loss falls on milk producers collectively. A 
number of milk producers are now agitating for the intro- 
duction of a scheme that would reduce the returns of any 
producers who expand their output. 

There is, of course,.only one answer to this problem of 
rotting potatoes and wasted milk, and to that of Britain’s 
crates full of unwanted and subsidised eggs (of which Her 
Majesty will have heard quite a lot in Denmark): the need 
in each case is for a cut in the guaranteed price. The 
potato support price was originally intended to be an 
insurance against severe market depression, not (as it has 
turned out to be) a positive inducement to farmers to 
switch to potatoes, and to grow them moreover from the 
exclusive viewpoint of weight instead of quality. The egg 


i 
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guarantee was similarly intended to be a genuinely minimum 
price, not a price habitually above market level. For both 
eggs and potatoes, the Government has let itself be duped 
by the farmers. Milk is a more complex case, but here it is 
equally plain that the only solution lies through lower 
off-farm prices and a larger liquid market—not through 
elaborate schemes for penalising the more efficient 
producers. 


MALAYA 


Citizens of Tomorrow 


HE representatives of the Federation of Malaya who 
ik completed their constitutional talks with the Colonial 
Office this week may perhaps ask themselves whether, in 
retrospect, their conference was strictly necessary. The 
legal implications of Commonwealth citizenship, which 
formed the principal debating point, had been made quite 
clear before the conference began, and the truth, when 
repeated by Mr Lennox-Boyd, can have been neither more 
nor less true than when it first fell from the lips of the 
legal experts. But the conference may have had its value 
for the Chief Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, who can 
now use the Colonial Secretary’s reassurances to mollify 
those who had misunderstood the citizenship proposals of 
the Reid Report (an article on page 701 discusses the objec- 
tions raised in Malaya). 

A bleakly uninformative communiqué on Tuesday night 
merely recorded complete agreement. It is understood that 
the Tengku and his delegation accepted the British proposal 
that Malayans who are now British citizens—mainly Chinese 
living in Penang and Malacca—should be given Common- 
wealth citizenship in addition to Malayan citizenship when 
the Federation becomes independent on August 31st. They 
would owe undivided loyalty to Malaya, as recommended 
by the Reid Report. Indeed, Commonwealth citizenship 
will confer no special privileges on them beyond that of 
free right of entry into and residence in the United King- 
dom. But the British Government appears to have 
conceded that Commonwealth citizenship should not be 
hereditary and should not be granted to anyone born after 
August 31st. It has also been agreed that Islam is to be 
the state religion and that the special privileges of the 
Malays will be extended to Penang and Malacca. A white 
paper on the talks will not be published until the Malay 
rulers have approved the decisions reached. 

With the Tengku’s agreement, Mr Lennox-Boyd also 
received an unofficial delegation of Chinese associations 
who want the qualifications for citizenship to be widened 
to include many Chinese now disqualified, and recognition 
of Chinese and Tamil as official languages. Although he 
said he had taken these views into account, there is no 
evidence that he has allowed himself to be swayed by them. 


POLAND 


Mr Gomulka’s Middle Road 


EVEN months after its memorable meeting during which 
Mr Gomulka was brought back to power, the central 
committee of the Polish Workers’ Party has just held a new 
plenary session. Mr Gomulka seized this opportunity to 


define at length his middle road between the two evils of 
Stalinism and “ revisionism.” Although he paid tribute to 
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Soviet achievements and stressed the need for “ proletarian 
internationalism,” he also declared that, quite apart from 
the mistakes of the Stalin regime, the Soviet road “ is 
neither indispensable nor suitable” for other countries 
which must take their own circumstances into account. He 
is reported to have summed up his attitude with the terse 
phrase: “ Internationalism, yes ; servility, no.” 

In this first speech, Mr Gomulka concentrated his attack 
on the revisionists, whom he accused of falling into 
“bourgeois ” deviations. It seems, however, that later in 
the debate he was provoked into a violent outburst against 
the diehard Stalinists of the so-called Natolin group. He 
was apparently encouraged to do so by the mood of the 
meeting, which was more hostile to the diehards than was 
originally expected. That Mr Gomulka won the day once 
again was shown by the election to the party secretariat of 
Mr Kliszko and Mr Morawski, two of his close collaborators, 
But there is still no clear balance of forces among the com- 
munist rank and file, many of whom are disgruntled and 
bewildered at being asked to carry on their political work 
without recourse to the old tough and repressive methods. 
Mr Gomulka has succeeded in getting the Party Congress 
postponed until December in order to give himself a better 
chance of securing a firmer grip on the party first. 

He may soon be faced with yet another showdown. At 
last week’s meeting he defended the new conciliatory attitude 
towards the Church not on ideological grounds, but because 
communism and Cathblicism will have to live together in 
Poland for years to come. The echo from the Vatican, 
where Archbishop Wyszynski has gone to receive his 
cardinal’s hat, was not encouraging. In an encyclical letter 
addressed particularly to the Poles, the Pope had not a word 
of praise for the new regime. He merely warned the faithful 
against pitfalls and exhorted them to show firmness. The 
tone of the letter was in strange contrast to the blessing that 
Cardinal Wyszynski gave to Mr Gomulka’s experiment last 
October. Last week, Mr Gomulka appealed to the cardinal 
to “follow the Polish road.” If the reply now comes that 
all roads must lead to Rome, there is little prospect of 
continued understanding between Poland’s two main powers. 


DOCTORS’ PAY 





A Salaried Service? 


HE medical profession might have thought that the ques- 
7: tion of a salaried service of general practitioners had 


been settled once for all in 1948: Doctors, by a large 


' majority, then refused to enter the health service until Mr 


Bevan agreed, among other things, to put into legislative 
form the government’s promise not to introduce a full-time 
salaried service by regulation. However, at the annual con- 
ference of the Socialist Medical Association Mr Blenkinsop, 
a Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health in the 
last Labour government (and possibly a prospective full 
Minister of Health in the next one), raised the issue again. 
The present method (capitation fees) of paying general prac- 
titioners, he said, encouraged doctors to keep their lists of 
patients as big as possible by handing out drugs like tran- 
quillisers too readily. This pressure from patients for 
unnecessary drugs would be eased if doctors would accept 
a salaried service. 

If there is much undue pressure from these drugs, and 
its extent is probably greatly exaggerated, the most effective 
way to check it would be through the prescriptions charge. 
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NATIONAL 


What you Will 


The disposition of property, the creation of a family trust, 

the problems of partnership and private companies — 

these, and many similar and related matters, 

arise daily in the faithful discharge of the responsibilities 

laid upon us as executors and trustees. We are well fitted to 

act for you for we possess the knowledge and experience 

to handle your affairs with skill, courtesy and sympathetic 
understanding. Our care for the best interests of your dependants 
can do much to alleviate your own care for their future. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 
PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 























“Mercury”. 9}-tons payload. 14-tons gross. 
Bodies from 10 ft. lin. - 21 ft. 4 in. 














‘Mammoth Major’ 8. 24-tons gross. 
Bodies from 18 ft. 10 in. - 24 ft. 7 in. 









Power, Performance, Capacity...and 30 m.p.h. 


A.C.V. SALES LIMITED 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
A.E.G’s ARE MILES AHEAD 


Given the speed, there are sound arguments for using a big 
capacity diesel-engined vehicle. The diesel engine has a relatively 
low fuel consumption; properly maintained, it needs little atten- 
tion, runs for long periods between overhauls and lasts for years. 
From May Ist every diesel-engined A.E.C., from the 14-tons gross 
‘Mercury’ to the 24-tons gross ‘Mammoth: Major’, will be allowed 
to travel at 30 m.p.h. For users of small vehicles this opens up a 
new concept of big vehicle operation. A.E.C. goods vehicles, built 
for economical running and sustained reliability, are used by 
hundreds of operators all over Britain. They know that the big 
capacity vehicle pays. Let us show how the operation of A.E.C.’s 
will pay you too. 






‘Mammoth Major’ 6. 20-tons gross. 
Bodies from 18 ft. 10 in. - 24 ft. 7 in. 





49 BERKELEY SQUARE - LONDON : W.1 
THE A.C.V. GROUP OF COMPANIES INCLUDES A.E.C., CROSSLEY MOTORS AND THE MAUDSLAY MOTOR CO, 
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SYSTEM PLANNERS, 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS, 


@ More than forty civil airlines and twenty air forces fit DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Marconi air radio equipment. Aijzports all over the world 

rely on Marconi ground installations @ The services have entrusted OF AERONAUTICAL, BROADCASTING, 
radar defence networks, both at home and overseas, COMMUNICATION AND MARITIME 
to Marconi’s @ 75% of the countries in the world operate RADIO EQUIPMENT, 
Marconi Broadcasting or Television equipment @ 80 countries have 

Marconi equipped radio telegraph and communications : TELEVISION EQUIPMENT, 
systems. @ All the radio approach and marker beacons round RADAR AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 
the coasts of Britain have been supplied by Marconi’s. 


MARCONI 


on land, at sea and in the air 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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It is a remedy that Labour would not, of course, consider for 
a moment, even though other countries have satisfactorily 
established a system by which life-saving drugs are free and 
not strictly necessary drugs are paid for. But perhaps 
Labour could be persuaded to consider the effects of a 
salaried general practitioner service. That it would lower 
the standard of general practice by removing the incentive 
to work harder and better is probable. Mr Blenkinsop’s 
comparison between general practitioners and salaried hos- 
pital doctors in this connection is irrelevant, because the 
latter do not work in isolation, but, like teachers, have col- 
leagues to keep them up to scratch. In any case, it has been 
thought desirable for hospital doctors to have an additional 
incentive in the form of merit awards. But what is much 
more certain than the lowering of professional standards 
is the abolition of free choice of doctor that would follow 
from a salaried service. If all general practitioners are to 
be paid the same salary, varying only with age, obviously 
they will expect to work much the same hours and look after 
the same number of patients. Patients who want to leave 
Dr X, not because he refuses to hand out the tranquillisers, 
but because they think he is a bad doctor—or simply because 
they do not like him—will find that they are his patients for 
keeps. The capitation system has disadvantages, but at least 
it upholds the patient’s freedom to change. 


WEST INDIES 


The Hailes Storm 


HE Caribbean federation poses for its first Governor- 
General an exacting and intricate task. During his 
term of office he will have to guide towards independence 
in unity islands which are jealous of each other, have very 
different economic levels and are separated by miles of 
ocean. He will not be able to give this guidance unless he 
has the confidence of the political leaders in the different 
islands. It is in this context, not on the score of personal 
ability, that the appointment of Lord Hailes (formerly Mr 
Buchan-Hepburn) has rightly given rise to a fuss. Whatever 
the strict constitutional position in relation to a dominion 
which has not yet come into existence (the only parallel case 
was the Central African Federation where Lord Malvern was 
fully consulted), the most important factor governing the 
appointment should have been to pay maximum attention 
to the wishes and susceptibilities of the men with whom the 
Governor-General will have to work. In this case, the 
suspicion (not least among West Indians) will be that the 
most important factor has been Mr Macmillan’s desire to 
give alternative office to an ex-minister for whom he embar- 
rassingly had not found room in his own cabinet. The 
chief ministers of Trinidad, Jamaica and Barbados were 
consulted about the qualifications (but not the name) of the 
Government’s candidate. But, apart from the difficulty of 
discussing qualifications in the abstract, consultation implies 
the acceptance of advice as well as the handing out of infor- 
mation. Although the Caribbean leaders were apparently 
not happy about the appointment of an ex-party manager 
with no West Indian or colonial experience, their advice 
went unheeded. ° 
If the Government wanted to avoid appointing an ex- 
colonial Governor to this non-colonial post, there was 
another course they could have taken, in preference to the 
appointment of Lord Hailes. Governor-Generals in the past 
used invariably to be from the United Kingdom. Recently, 
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South Africans, Australians and Canadians have been 
chosen to represent the Crown in their own dominions. 
Logically a next step would be to choose a Governor-General 
from any dominion for any other, and there was an oppor- 
tunity to do this by appointing a Canadian (with experience 
of the West Indies) to the Caribbean federation. Canada 
takes a special interest in the West Indies, and the link 
between old and new dominion might have been cemented 
by a personal exchange at the highest level. Many people 
will feel that a chance of strengthening the fabric of the 
Commonwealth has been missed. 


CHINA TRADE 





Embargo in Eclipse 


HE divergence of view between the United States and 
fi its allies on the China trade embargo has evidently 
become once more a yawning gulf. There have been efforts 
at compromise in “ Chincom,” their China trade committee, 
where a Canadian proposal evidently won the support of 
Japan, and there are reports of pressure in the United States 
for a less stringent line ; but Britain is unwilling to budge 
from the essential principle that the anomalous differences 
between the restrictions on trade with Russia and with 
China be removed. And unless the United States moves a 
long way from its original proposals there may be no 
agreement. 

Britain’s wish to relax the China embargo stems not only 
from the impracticability of having two sets of rules for 
China and Russia, but from the size of China’s sterling 
balances, which clearly make it a promising buyer. Reports 








£ million | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

Chinese exports to sterling countries | 86 96 78 93 118 
Imports into China from sterling 

COUNGPIES cdiceccccdscccccseccece 65 63 53 51 




















last year that these balances had grown to well over {100 
million—and that a (partly political ?) decision to turn some 
of them into other European currencies at the time of the 
Suez crisis could have been a significant factor in the flight 
from sterling then—may find some support in some figures 
given in an answer to a parliamentary question last week. 
These figures seem to suggest that China’s favourable balance 
of trade with the sterling area grew steadily from a mere 
£7 million in 1952 to £67 million in 1956. They tend to, 
inflate China’s actual export receipts as some freight and 
insurance charges that are really paid to foreign firms are 
included in them ; but this is probably offset by the fact that 
China also receives substantial sums in sterling in 
remittances from Chinese living in Malaya and other Far 
Eastern sterling area countries. 


IRAN 


Who will the Opposition oppose? 


“¢-y F only the government would put up two candidates for 

me to choose from,” said a disgruntled Iranian to a 
correspondent of The Economist in February, “at least I 
would have the illusion of choice and I think—mind you, 
I make no promises—but I think I would be more con- 
tented.” Perhaps the long ear of the Shah overheard him, 
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for His Majesty’s Opposition has now been officially created. 
It will, presumably, present candidates next time an election 
falls due. Meanwhile, what will it be allowed, or encouraged, 
to oppose ? 

There could be more than one motive for forming it in a 
country that has a hand-picked parliament and permits no 
unofficial formation of parties. Perhaps the Shah wanted 
to open a safety valve for critics. Perhaps he believes, as 
did Ataturk’s successor when he founded a similar party 
in Turkey in 1946, that a two-party system ought to be 
everybody’s goal, and must be imposed because it would 
never develop out of the countless personal followings that 
sd often form as soon as there is unbridled party life. 
Perhaps—a more sinister thought—there was a desire to 
insure against the gathering of too much power into the 
hands of a strong prime minister. The characters of the 
new prime minister, Dr Eghbal, and the new opposition 
leader, Mr Alam, suggest that this was part of the plan. 

Dr Eghbal springs from the disgruntled professional 
class (he is a specialist in infectious diseases) and has long 
been known as a thruster and a tremendous worker. He 
was the Shah’s choice in 1954 as Minister of Court, and his 
transfer to the premiership has kindled a spark of hope in 
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ENGLAND’S INFLUENCE 


One of the soundest and best characterstics of the 

English nation—we mean its entire freedom, not 

from the authority of fixed political principles, but 
from the monotonous tyranny of fixed ideas—in other 
words, the great flexibility of the English political system 
and its adaptation to the totally different exigencies of 
totally different occasions—is often the source of consider- 
able confusion in the impression we produce on foreign 
nations. Unlike America, whose defined and isolated 
position among the nations cannot easily change from year 
to year—scarcely even from half-century to half-century— 
unlike the arbitrary Powers of Europe, whose leanings are 
at once determined by territorial temptations or territorial 
fears—the elements of English politics are at once 
sufficiently complex and sufficiently independent of external 
influence, to render her opinion in foreign affairs something 
which really varies with the varying circumstances of the 
case—something not absolutely predetermined by over- 
ruling abstract considerations, but changing with the 
changing aspects of justice and international obligation. 
Hence her public opinion is watched with deep and often 
breathless interest by the Continental Courts, and her 
Ministers are respected and influential in conjectural pro- 
portion to the sympathy in which they are supposed to 
stand with the deeper springs of the national life. It is 
not that any fickleness is attributed to English opinion; 
but it is known that that opinion is not a mere stereotyped 
political necessity on the one hand, nor on the other a 
matter which can be easily tested by the votes of a body 
of men selected for a different exigency and during the pre- 
dominance of a very different class of interests. Hence 
a Cabinet is powerful abroad in proportion to the 
demonstrable directness of its descent from the great repre- 
sentative classes of English society. If it depends, or 
seems to depend, on the favour of a Parliament elected in 
a different crisis, and therefore, we might even add, by a 
very different body of electors . . it will have a very 
different kind of influence abroad from that which it wields 
when stamped afresh with the deliberate approbation of a 
roused and unanimous people. 
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a class that resents the supremacy of the deux cent familles. 
Mr Alam is a landowner from the south-west, a contem- 
porary of the Shah and closely associated with many of his 
ideas for rural reform ; but he has not yet made any great 
mark on the many rural problems which, until lately, he 
handled from the Ministry of the Interior. The two men 
are as different as chalk from cheese. Whether their work 
as political opponents will promote the social changes that 
most Iranians want to see will remain in doubt till they 
have tried the system. 


SMALL TOWNS 





A Suggestion from East Anglia 


HE little borough of Thetford, in the remote Norfolk 

Breckland, is the latest town to reach agreement with 
the London County Council upon a scheme for expansion 
under the Town Development Act. The initial plan is to 
build 1,500 houses, develop industrial sites, and improve 
local services and amenities, with the LCC doing most of 
the development as agents for the borough council. A 
similar scheme has already been agreed for the Suffolk 
town of Haverhill. The idea of transplanting cockney 
families to remote corners of East Anglia, and persuading 
London industrialists to go with them, certainly appears 
both curious and ambitious. Yet the auguries for these 
schemes’ success are fairly bright. Can the idea be 
extended ? 

The land is available for such an extension. East Anglia 
is the ideal field for the kind of modest expansion schemes 
which were originally envisaged under the Town Develop- 
ment Act. It contains large numbers of little towns 
struggling with the problems of decline as their marketing 
and service functions are absorbed by larger centres. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk there are about 25 towns of between 
2,000 and 10,000 population, as well as several rather 
larger ones. Many of these places have an ancient industrial 
tradition, and one or two local industries often of a 
“family” type. The prospect of a “ London influx” is 
not alien to them, but they naturally want a moderate 
amount of development rather than a pell-mell expansion 
that would overwhelm the town and drown its character. 

The main difficulty is that of organisation. The small 
local councils are ill-equipped to nose out prospective 
industries and to undertake development schemes. The 
London County Council’s ability to act as absentee fairy 
godmother is inevitably limited by the divergence of its 
own interests (which point in the direction of larger, 
speedier housing schemés) and by doubts as to how long 
its ratepayers will subsidise development 100 miles from 
home. Despite its useful but precarious successes at Thet- 
ford and Haverhill, the Town Development Act is limping 
badly ; a great deal of effort and good will has gone into 
these two schemes, and many equally promising ones have 
fallen by the wayside. A much better solution might be 
to create a development corporation for East Anglia, similar 
in structure to the new town corporations, which would 
be charged with aiding or promoting development in a 
dozen or so suitable towns. Such a body would have the 
staff and resources to undertake good-quality housing and 
attract suitable industries, without being tied to the day-to- 
day exigencies of reducing the London housing list and 
satisfying London ratepayers. 
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Famous American firm sees 61 sites— 









HEMSTRAND LTD., U.K. subsidiary of the Chemstrand 

Corporation of U.S.A., recently acquired a 70 acre site at 
Coleraine, County Londonderry. (The Chemstrand Corporation 
is jointly owned by the Monsanto Chemical Company and the 
American Viscose Corporation.) 

Site clearance is ahead of schedule, and in 1959 a labour force 
of 400, mostly men, will work seven days each week in three 
shifts to produce 5,000,000 Ib. of “Acrilan’’ man-made fibre. 
Production will be doubled in 1960. 

“Northern Ireland has what we need”, says Mr. Arvon L. 
Davies, Managing Director of Chemstrand Ltd. ““We looked at 
61 sites in the U.K. Our decision to go to Coleraine was based 
upon a detailed assessment of costs per pound of fibre. When the 
figures for alternative sites were close together, factors such as 
labour availability, services, housing, schools and recreational 
facilities came into play. 

We found the Ministry of Commerce more than helpful, 
prompt and easy to reach. We had good reports of the workers, 
that they were industrious and able to learn quickly. We are 
proud to be in Coleraine and to make there a primary product 
which will diversify the economy of Northern Ireland.” 





GROUND CLEARANCE FOR 
CHEMSTRAND’S £34 MILLION PLANT 
IS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


©¢ Northern Ireland has what we need °? 


says Mr. ARVON L. DAVIES, Managing Director of Chemstrand Ltd. 





Northern Ireland 


selected for new plant 





Announcements of new developments in Northern Ireland have 
been made in recent months by 


DU PONT COMPANY (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD. 
BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. - FLEXIBOX LTD. 
BESSBROOK PRODUCTS LTD. - SUMMERSON HOLDINGS LTD. 
F. M. ASPIN (TOOLS) LTD. - BALLANTYNE SPORTSWEAR CO. LTD. 


They will join over 100 new firms which have set up there since 
the war. Twelve new Government factories are planned or build- 
ing now to rent (for as little as 9d. per sq. ft.). Also available are 
factories on repayment and capital grants for plant, machinery 
and new buildings. 


*K OK X 


WRITE IN STRICT CONFIDENCE for detailed Memorandum to 


NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman, Lord Chandos) 


DEPT. E10, 13 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON SWI Tel: WHitehall 0651 
(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
or, if you prefer, to 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. E10, 
CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER ST., BELFAST Tel: BELFAST 28271 












canenne 


=: 


Northern Ireland- 


centre of growing industry 
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If you ever tried 
an old typewriter 





you'd see why it 
costs so much 


As it grows older, a typewriter may stil] do a job: but it’s a slower and 
more expensive job. Recurring faults waste time and paper; bring costly 
maintenance bills. 

You are actually paying more for bad typing than you would for the 
best in the world—that is, Remington. 

Remington is the machine that uses your typist’s skill to the full. The 
machine that is undemanding in maintenance throughout its long work- 
ing life. The machine whose work enhances your company’s prestige 
wherever it goes. 

Remington make a complete range of office typewriters, brilliantly 
engineered by Scottish craftsmen, beautifully styled by outstanding 
designers. They incorporate the most advanced ideas in time- and labour- 
saving. One of them is exactly right for your office. And it will save you 
money every day. 

See, too, the Remington Ultravox dictating machine and its exclusive 
sound sheet. With Remington Ultravox, those costly, time consuming 
‘dictation bottlenecks’ become a thing of the past. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


For free details andJor demonstration, please write to 
REMINGTON RAND LIMITED.+* BUSINESS EQUIPMENT CENTRE (DEPT. 3 ) ELECTRIC 
I-19 NEW OXFORD STREET + LONDON + WCI + CHAncery 8888 
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LETTERS 








The Kashmir Problem 


Sir—May I put some proposals before 
your readers, in the light of Mr Jarring’s 
report explaining his inability to secure 
any agreement upon possible methods of 
solving the problem of Kashmir ? 

Both India and Pakistan have strong 
arguments in favour of the accession of 
Kashmir to each of them. The greatest 
strength of India’s case lies in the facts 
that she entered Kashmir in response 
to an appeal for help against invading 
tribesmen, and that she exercised 
circumspection before eventually accept- 
ing the accession of Kashmir: whilst the 
greatest strength of Pakistan’s case lies 
in the fact that she is willing that a 
plebiscite should be held and hence that 
she relies predominantly upon the 
principle of “self-determination ”—a 
principle which should appeal to all 
democratic peoples. These cases fail to 
join issue. Hence it is impossible to 
resolve them by agreement. 

I therefore maintain that there is only 
one solution which can secure the 
approval of all concerned. This is that 
Kashmir should federate at one and the 
same time with both India and Pakistan. 

An agreement could be signed on 
behalf of India, Pakistan and Kashmir 
that steps should be taken to construct 
a constitution for Kashmir providing for 
federation with both India and Pakistan, 
which would eventually be accepted by 
the national assemblies of the three 
countries. The problem presented by 
the occupation of the existing two parts 
of Kashmir by Indian and Pakistani 
troops could be resolved by an agree- 
ment to withdraw those troops, simul- 
taneously, on a given date, their place 
to be taken by a Kashmiri defence 
militia, which would in the meantime be 
organised and trained separately in each 
“half” of Kashmir, but would finally 
be united by a High Command. All 
federal expenditure in, or contributions 
to, Kashmir would be borne in an agreed 
proportion by India and Pakistan, whilst 
all payments due from Kashmir would 
likewise be paid in an agreed proportion 
to India and Pakistan. 

More autonomy would have to be 
given to Kashmir than to other states 
and provinces, but this has already been 
conceded in principle by both India and 
Pakistan. Special arrangements would 
have to be made to meet problems 
arising from differences between India 
and Pakistani policies, but there is in 
many respects great similarity between 
the ideals and policies of the two 
countries. Space forbids further dis- 
cussion here of such difficulties and 
possible solutions. My one objective is 
to secure consideration of an unpre- 


cedented but nevertheless feasible 
constitutional solution—vYours  faith- 
fully, VERA ANSTEY 


University of London 


The Statesman’s Burden 


Sir—As one who passed a large part 
of his life in the Civil Service I appre- 
ciate the importance of your article of 
April 27th. Would it not be possible, in 
this, to learn from local government and 
provide for national government the 
equivalent of the aldermen in county 
and borough councils ? 

The demands of his constituency on 
a Cabinet Minister are no negligible 
part of his activities, and to relieve him 
of them would go an appreciable way 
towards freeing him to concentrate on 
the serious national problems with 
which he has to deal. 

The change might take the form of 
allotting, say, 40 aldermanic places in 
some agreed, equitable way between the 
parties in the House of Commons, the 
selection of their own representatives, in 
effect, being left to the parties them- 
selves. 

While this would be a considerable 
constitutional change, such an arrange- 
ment has for many years worked 
smoothly in local government and 
should not arouse any party controversy. 
In effect it would be no more than a new 
redistribution of constituencies and 
should at least be worthy of further 
investigation.—Yours faithfully, 

HAMMOND B. JENKINS 
Hadstock, Cambridge 


Aid for Poland? 


Sir—An article in The Economist of 
April 2oth discussed the outlook for 
western aid to Poland, and particularly 
the idea of helping to re-equip Polish 
industries, such as coalmining, thus 
assisting the Poles to stand on their own 
feet. 

May I add the suggestion that the 
West, and Britain first of all, should also 
help Poland to remedy her lack of up- 
to-date scientific and technical know- 
ledge, due to the isolation of recent 
years. My experience is that“ this is 
keenly desired in Warsaw, both in 
communist and in non-party circles. 

The British Council and the Ford 
Foundation are providing scholarships 
for Polish students in Britain and the 
United States, but this can only meet 
a small part of the demand. British 
industrial firms, for example, might be 
willing to take Polish managers, foremen 
and apprentices for a period of attach- 
ment, if the language problem could be 
met. It might be worth while to set up 
a central office in London to deal with 
the possibilities in every field. 

I have heard the objection made that 
such a programme “might annoy the 
Russians and make the Polish situation 
more difficult.” I believe this attitude to 
be not only unduly timid but ill- 
informed and unfounded. Moscow 
undoubtedly approved the visit of a 
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Polish economic mission to seek aid in 
Washington. The Soviet leaders have 
themselves made substantial economic 
concessions to Poland. They must be 
well aware that, if the present economic 
crisis in Poland continues, there is a real 
risk of public discontent setting off a 
repetition of Hungary, but on a much 
larger scale, which they must wish to 
avoid. Why, then, should Moscow 
object to technical aid from the West 
for Poland? The Soviet military grip 
on Warsaw remains unchanged. 

We are offered what we have long 
awaited, an opportunity for breaking 
through the barrier and developing new 
contacts with Poland for our mutual 
benefit, on a practical, constructive basis 
free from political conditions. Poland 
is still deeply rooted in the western 
civilisation and now looks to the West, 
and especially to Britain, with fresh 
hopes. Are we to let the chance go 
begging ?—Yours faithfully, 

Berlin Guy HADLEY 


Bank Clerks Militant? 


Sir—The note in your issue of May 11th 
contains (I am sure quite unintention- 
ally) a mis-statement of fact. Staff 
association officers are appointed by 
their associations, not by the banks, and 
in this as in all other matters the associa- 
tions have perfect freedom of action in 
relation to the employers. As to banks 
preferring to negotiate with their staff 
associations rather than the union, this 
is also the preference of the staffs, or 
staff associations would not flourish as 
they do. The union may, as you say, 
claim that staff associations have no 
power to look after their members, but 
the majority of those working in banks 
do not wish to be looked after by the 
trade union. Nothing is more certain 
than this.—Yours faithfully, 

A. W. B. Payne 
Central Council of Bank 
Staff Associations, 
London, S.E.1 


Blackball from Oslo 


Sir—In view of the comment in your 
May 4th issue, I feel compelled to 
communicate that General Franco’s 
Government is not “grudgingly toler- 
ated ” and “its end eagerly awaited,” as 
your correspondent says. General 
Franco is unanimously appreciated here 
as much as your gracious Queen could 
be loved in England ; all the govern- 
ments make errors, including General 
Franco’s, Sir Anthony Eden’s (Suez), 
and Mr Macmillan’s. 

In connection with the fact of a sure 
contemplation of our future, I must 
point out that the Succession Law of 
the Spanish State appoints as the future 
King HRH Prince Juan Carlos de 
Borbon y Borbon. 

Lastly, Nato never will be embraced 
with enthusiasm by the Spaniards. We 
can defend our nation by ourselves again 
(as happened in our 1936 civil war), but 
certainly we don’t like to lose our lives 
for others.—Yours faithfully, 

S. Grosso BURNHAM 
Madrid University of Economics 
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LEARNED 
PRESSES 
OVERSEAS 


Growth of 


Public Employment | 


in Great Britain 


MOSES ABRAMOVITZ 
AND VERA ELIASBERG 


This is largely a statistical account showing 

the growth of government machinery. The 

trends from 1891 to 1950 are systematically 
traced and employment at central and 

local levels distinguished. The nationalized 

industries are also considered. 30s. net 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Guided Missiles 
in War and Peace 


NELS A. PARSON 


An introduction to guided missiles: the 
author describes how they fly, how they are 
guided, how they are powered, and why 
they are needed and how they have come 
into being. J/lustrated 28s. net 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Ideas of 
Arab Nationalism 


HAZEM ZAKI NUSEIBEH 


The rise of Arab nationalism is here traced 
from early to modern times. The author 
emphasizes the cohesive force of common 
language, historical tradition, and identity of 
interest, and seeks to explain the political 
aims of the Arabs. 30s. net 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Middle East 
in World Affairs 


GEORGE LENCZOWSKI 


In this second edition the author brings the 
complicated story up to date in eleven 
Middle Eastern states. 55s. net 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Totalitarian 
Dictatorship and 
Autocracy 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
AND Z. K. BRZEZINSKI 


This study seeks to give a general 
descriptive theory of Totalitarianism. All the 
main facts are assembled under various 
classifications so that the regimes, whether 
Nazi, Fascist or Stalinist, are shown not as 
isolated phenomena but examples of a form 
of government. 45s. net 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











LETTERS 
Gibraltar 
Srr—It is odd that you should publish 


| such an ill-informed letter in your issue 
| of April 27th. There are no Spaniards 


living in Gibraltar except a few refugees 


| of 1936 vintage and a number of 
| temporarily 


resident maidservants, 
waiters and cabaret girls. As for the 
Gibraltarians themselves they are mostly 
of Genoese origin and have a liking for 
garlic anyway. As for the English, 
mostly doing a tour in the Services, most 
of the sensible ones quickly become 
addicted not only to bullfights, lotteries 
and flamenco, but to garlic in their 
cooking as well.—Yours faithfully, 

Gibraltar DARRELL BATES 


Oxford’s Roads 


Sir—Now that the Oxford roads 
problem has gone back to the Minister 
it is to be hoped that he will look at 
the matter broadly, not forgetting the 
problem that we share with every other 
town—the problem of inducing the man 
who lives in the suburbs and works in 


the town to use public transport instead 
of his own car. 


Two simple changes in Mr ere 
scheme would go a long way toward 
this : 

(a) The Meadow Road should pass 
under or over St Aldates, and should 
permit no northward turn until it 
reaches a car park near the station. 

(b) Magdalen Bridge should be closed 
to all motor vehicles except city buses 
under a 20 mph limit. 

The inhabitants of the huge dormi- 
tory that now extends from Marston to 
Littlemore would then have two options 
—either to drive round the city to the 
west, park their cars and walk or bus 
back to town, or to ride up a relatively 
empty High in a bus. The second is 
so obviously the better choice that hun- 
dreds of cars would be left at home. 
Later, a similar restriction might be 
placed on the north end of Cornmarket, 
after the construction of a north-western 
relief road through Jericho to the 
station. We should then have an inner 
city or precinct comparatively free 
from traffic and noise. 


Nothing in this letter suggests that 
outer by-passes are not needed. They 
ought to have been finished years ago.— 
Yours faithfully, H. B. BARWISE 
Oxford 


Shops Bill 


Sir—Mr Walter Padley’s intemperate 
and pig-headed letter in your issue of 
May 4th cannot fail to arouse the indig- 
nation of any working woman who has 
kept house on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Nothing can be more irksome and im- 
practical than London’s closing hours. 
When I lived there, food shops opened 
just as I left for work and closed shortly 
before I got back from a city office in 
whose neighbourhood there were no 
facilities for household shopping. In 
addition, the department stores were 
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closed on the one afternoon a week 
when any person working a normal 
week can get off—Saturday. One can- 
not travel from Ludgate Circus to 
Oxford Street or Knightsbridge to shop 
in a lunch-hour. 


Here my grocery opens from 9 am to 
9 pm, though the chain store next door 
is open until 9 pm only one night a 
week. Elastic closing hours and credit 
policies are the main defence of the 
independent grocer against the cut-price 
chains. It is true that I pay a little 
more for food, but I pay for the con- 
venience of not having to do all my food 
shopping on one day of the week, as I 
should have to do in London. 


This city’s department stores are open 
until 9 pm two nights a week, and until 
6 pm on Saturdays. There are also all- 
night groceries and: pharmacies, since 
shopkeepers recognise that many indus- 
trial and some government enterprises 
are on a three-shift day (as are hospitals) 
and that their employees have money 
to spend. 


The spread-out shopping hours help 
to ease the traffic problem and provide 
business for cinemas and restaurants on 
shopping nights. Store employees (who 
get an employee discount on their pur- 
chases) are many of them married 
women, students and so on, who are 
glad of a part-time job even at com- 
paratively low wages. I should like Mr 
Padley to be able to talk to union 
members here ; they would be horrified 
at his blind devotion to restrictive prac- 
tices which, in what even he admits is 
a “progressive” country, have long 
been recognised as bad for everyone. 
And any intelligent person should be 
annoyed by his bland ignorance of a 
basic principle behind every “ service ” 
industry—that people will pay extra for 
comfort and convenience.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. S. RipGELY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Secret Justice 


Sir—It may not be generally appre- 
ciated that people are sometimes sent 
to prison after a private hearing in the 
High Court, where neither the public 
nor the press is permitted to be present. 
It arises in the Queen’s Bench Division 
where a judge in chambers directs the 
issue of a writ of attachment for the 
breach of an injunction. This is the 
normal procedure of that division ; it is 
of long standing. 


This procedure is not followed either 
in the Chancery Division or the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division, where 
a writ of attachment is only ordered to 
be issued in open court. 


For a judge to send a person to prison 
when he is sitting in his private room 
would appear to violate the maxim that 
not only must justice be done, but it 
must be seen to be done. 


I urge that the matter should receive 
the attention of Parliament.—Yours 
faithfully, Epwarp F. Iw! 
London, N.W.11 
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BOOKS 








Goodness is 


Fulness of Days 


By The Earl of Halifax. 
Collins. 319 pages. 25s. 


“ C OMPARED with my private school,” 

Lord Halifax recalls, “Eton was 
very tolerable, but I cannot say I en- 
joyed it.” So, too, he writes of Parlia- 
ment years later, when he was about to 
be Viceroy of India: “I had no particu- 
lar regrets at leaving the House of 
Commons since it had no particular 
appeal for me.” What, then, were the 
sources of the remarkable career which 
kept him for so long in so many of the 
seats of the mighty, when he was never 
one of the mighty himself ? 


The sources were three: family, the 
Church and Oxford. “In the interval 
between adoption as candidate and the 
coming of the election in 1910, I had 
been concerned with two main pre- 
occupations. One was writing a short 
life of John Keble . .. and the other 
was getting married.” And of Christ 
Church, All Souls and Oxford he writes 
with a quiet lifelong love. These were 
what he was and, after three-quarters of 
a century, still is; politics and public 
office were what he did, always dutifully. 

No doubt Lord Halifax was called 
upon to do what he did because he was 
what he was. No man in his lifetime 
ran so wide a gamut of public positions: 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies (under 
Churchill), President of the Board of 
Education, Minister of Agriculture, 
Viceroy of India, President of the Board 
of Education again, Secretary of State 
for War, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and British Ambas- 
sador in Washington—and Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. It sounds 
like the recital of the titles of the Duke 
of Wellington in Guedalla’s famous 
funeral chapter. Yet Lord Halifax could 
make no claim to any kind of greatness ; 
though he was fleetingly Mr Churchill’s 
only rival to follow Mr Chamberlain in 
1940, he has never been a political force, 
even in the sense that Lord Salisbury 
might be a force today. 


But the secret is not just Lord Hali- 
fax’s connections. It is his character: 
public office has been for him, simply 
and honestly, public service. “The 
setting of life,’ he says of his father’s 
influence on his childhood, “was one 
of order against a religious background 
that was never far away”; and so it 
has stayed. (The parallel with Sir 
Stafford Cripps, with whom he worked 
in the Christian Action movement, is 
nearly as interesting as the glaring 


not Enough 


contrast between them.) He has neither 
needed nor wanted to be ambitious. 

It must indeed be doubted whether, 
chosen so, the man matched his high 
calling. Lord Halifax added very little 
through all these years to the content of 
public policy: he contributed most 
abroad, abortively in India when he did 
his best to safeguard Indian unity by 
shaping self-determination federally, and 
successfully in the United States when, 
in the teeth of sceptics and detractors, 
he kept and won so many wartime 
friends for Britain. At home, whatever 
his responsibilities, he never seems to 
have been responsible for the big deci- 
sions, though he never shirks his share. 
In this most modest, human and attrac- 
tive book, he records only two initia- 
tives: his advice to Mr Chamberlain to 
seek a national government after the 
Munich agreement and to Mr Churchill 
to suggest a meeting with Stalin after the 
Fulton speech. Both were ineffective. 

It is all written in the accents, not of 
an actor, but of an observer who was 
there, with his friends, at the time. This 
detachment makes it almost unkind to 
enter a verdict; his contacts with the 
Nazis take on an unreal, even naive 
air. His faults were of omission 
not commission. Here he was out of 
his depth ; there out of touch. He was, 
at worst, in the wrong place ; and it was 
an absurd turn of fortune (as he, to his 
characteristic credit, saw at once) that 
made him the alternative to Mr 
Churchill when the reckoning came. 

The truth is that, duty apart, he was 
in fact detached. His heart has been 
all his life, as Edward Grey’s was, out- 
side of politics, in the whole rewarding 
compass of country and college life, 
with his family and his friends. Where 
Grey watched birds, he hunted foxes, 
diplomatically with Goering or at dead 
of night in Kentucky, but for a lifetime 
over the peaceful English fields which, 
with the Yorkshire wolds, he loves so 
well. There is some reason for sadness 
that Lord Halifax is one of the last of 
his kind in politics. 


The Paradox of France 


The French Nation: From Napoleon 
to Pétain, 1814-1940 


By D. W. Brogan. 


Hamish Hamilton. 328 pages. 25s. 
7 history of France between the 
defeat of the First Empire and the 
defeat of the Third Republic is intensely 
dramatic, mingling tragedy with 
comedy and sometimes with farce. 
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Until 1870 it was avowedly nostalgic, an 
often conscious restaging of the same 
three-act drama of Monarchy, Republic, 
Empire that had occurred in that 
sequence between 1789 and 1814. The 
surface turbulence concealed the more 
steady progress and deeper continuity 
that existed in economic and social life. 
After 1870, French history became the 
story of a parliamentary democracy 
haunted by wars and the aftermath of 
wars. The surface continuities of the 
Third and Fourth Republics concealed a 
deeper and rapid change—the belated 
but important industrial revolution con- 
nected with the first world war, the 
social decay of the inter-war years, the 
economic revival since 1945. 


There is thus, in both halves of the 
story, a curious lack of correlation 
between constitutional and __ political 
history on the one hand, and economic, 
social and cultural history on the other. 
The story is full of the play of paradox. 
The revolutionary tradition is more 
traditional than revolutionary, more 
backward-looking than up-to-date. The 
instabilities of governments are accom- 
panied by an immobilisme of economic 
life; crises arise because of inertia ; 
national solidarity is born from the dis- 
integration of defeat. 


Here is a theme admirably suited to 
Professor Brogan’s brilliant talents of 
scholarship, style and wit. Yet the book 
he has written is in some respects dis- 
appointing. His intention to weave 
together political, economic, social and 
cultural history has been only partly 
fulfilled, sometimes because he has not 
fully accepted and explained the in- 
herent disjointedness of hese aspects, 
sometimes because political detail has 
been allowed to smother such significant 
developments as_ French scientific 
thought and artistic achievement. The 
story of government has been handled 
much more systematically (and with 
more sureness of touch) than the story 
of French social change or of cultural 
contribution. The author is at his very 
best on the Third Republic, about which 
he has already written a well-known and 
brilliant book. He is at his least illumi- 
nating on the defeat of. France in 1940, 
which should have been the climax of 
his story. One outcome of his vast 
learning and miraculous memory is a 
mosaic of hard facts which builds up 
into an impressive, concrete account of 
certain events, like his summary of the 
Dreyfus case. But another result is an 
occasional sentence so allusive as to be 
intelligible only to the expert. “If 
Nachod was a new Magenta (with Verdy 
du Vernois, son of a gentleman of the’ 
household of the Comte d’Artois, as the 
new and bolder MacMahon), Sadowa 
was no Solferino, but a victory as com- 
plete as Wagram if not as Austerlitz.” 

The book is packed with information, 
and based on great learning. Parts of 
it are memorable prose. Much of it is 
illuminating. For all its defects, it is 
a valuable survey of an important sub- 
ject. But it would have been better 
for more systematic analysis, and for 
explanations made more explicit. 
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Humane Witness 
My Indian Mutiny Diary 


By William Howard Russell. 
Cassell. 315 pages. 30S. 


USSELL of The Times came late to 

the Mutiny. Delhi had _ been 
stormed and sacked. The Lucknow 
Residency had been relieved. He came 
in time to witness the final taking and 
looting of Lucknow and the long-drawn- 
Out mopping-up operations in Rohilk- 
hand and Oudh, the province where the 
Mutiny did take on some of the 
character of a national rising. Russell’s 
diary of his stay in India has now been 
condensed by Michael Edwardes, who 
in his introduction makes a worthy con- 
tribution to the re-examination of the 
place of the Mutiny in imperial history. 
Here, in these republished pages, are 
displayed a keen eye, a quick intelligence 
and a sense of decency and humanity. 

Russell came to India with the power 
of a man who by his pen had toppled a 
Government out of office. Lord 
Canning, the Governor-General, was 
friendly, and the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Colin Campbell, who had known 
Russell in the Crimea, was quick to 
make a pact with him to show him all 
the dispatches and signals. Few war 
correspondents can have been so féted ; 
few of them can have been so powerful. 

Above all else, Russell was a great 
journalist. He had the eye of a ciné- 
camera and the ability to recreate a 
scene in sturdy prose. He was able to 
express the “feel” of a landscape or of 
a battle: In all the voluminous accounts 
of the Mutiny—and they are volu- 
minous, for the Mutiny fascinated the 
Victorians—there is nothing better than 
Russell’s description of the third battle 
of Lucknow. It is an extraordinarily 
vivid eye-witness account, not a piece of 
tactics to be mulled over on a map. It 
begins with the fantastic panorama of 
the crenellated and domed skyline of 
Lucknow. It narrows down to Sir Colin 
Campbell damning one regimental com- 
mander for taking his troops into fire 
in close column of companies. It 
broadens to show the columns hunting 
and killing the sepoys without quarter or 
mercy, only to narrow again to the Irish 
soldier offering Russell a small fortune 
in precious stones for two mohurs and 
a bottle of rum. It reveals the terrible 
incongruity of war in a garden of blood- 
stained statues, where “leaning against 
a smiling Venus is a British soldier shot 
through the neck, gasping, and at every 
gasp bleeding to death.” 

Russell brings that great sprawling 
mass of soldiers and camp followers 
which was an Indian army on the march 
as much to life as he does the battle. 
The close columns, stifled in the heat, 
stagger along, with the men in the ranks 
crying out continually for the bheestie. 
Then, at the end of the march, there is 
the sudden luxury of the camp, where 
champagne is served and complaints are 
made about the camel-borne port. 

Russell’s descriptive and re-creative 
powers are sufficient reason for recom- 
mendation. But that is not all. Russell 
was a man with a conscience in a land 
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and at a time when the British lost all 
sight of conscience in an almost prurient 
desire for bloody retribution. Atrocity 
bred atrocity. The humanitarian 
Russell comments: “all these kinds of 
vindictive, unchristian Indian torture, 
such as sewing Mohammedans in pig- 
skins, smearing them with pork fat 
before execution, and burning their 
bodies, and forcing Hindus to defile 
themselves, are disgraceful, and ulti- 
mately recoil on ourselves.” There were 
not many British voices which said that 
then—or later. More radical than the 
newspaper he represented, Russell ques- 
tioned the idea of empire, writing: “In 
effect, the grave, unhappy doubt which 
settles on my mind is whether India is 
the better for our rule, so far as regards 
the social condition of the great mass of 
the people. We have put down widow- 
burning, we have sought to check 
infanticide; but I have travelled 
hundreds of miles through a country 
peopled with beggars and covered with 
wigwam villages.” Not many said that 
then—or later. 


Home-Grown 


British Essays in American History 


Edited by H. C. Allen and C. P. Hill. 
Edward Arnold. 357 pages. 30s. 


HE tradition of British scholarship in 
i: American studies is a long and 
reputable one. Yet in the prewar years 
when an insular trend in British historio- 
graphy coincided with an enormous 
expansion in historical output in the 
United States, it seemed as if in scholar- 
ship or in diplomacy a new isolationism 
was on its way. In fact, the exact reverse 
was true. The thirties were, one can 
now see, a germinating period in Britain 
when a new generation of scholars were 
having their interest in American history 
awakened by visits to American graduate 
schools and by the inescapable impact 
of even isolationist America upon 
Europe. Of the seventeen contributors 
to this volume of “ Essays,” about half 
can be identified as falling within this 
category, while most of the rest repre- 
sent the postwar generation who have 
grown up in British universities where 
at last the study of American history 
and American politics is coming to have 
an assured and substantial place in the 
curriculum. This volume may there- 
fore properly be hailed as a symbol of 
the interest and talent which American 
studies now command in British uni- 
versities. 

The editors, however, have made it 
something more than that. Skilful selec- 
tion and arrangement make the book 


_ almost an outline history of the United 


States. Although contributors have 
obviously fastened on subjects that 
interested them, they have subordinated 
private enthusiasms to public weal and 
general interest, so that the book can in 
fact be read as a whole. Moreover, 
though plain story-telling is not 
eschewed, the narrative treatment of a 
topic has often been deftly related to an 
exposition of the way American historio- 
graphy (and popular myth-making) have 
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subsequently handled it. Thus few of 
the essays are a mere rehash of facts 
available elsewhere ; they almost all have 
the great merit of introducing the reader 
to at least the main interpretative themes 
of the American past. Brief biblio- 
graphies appended to each chapter serve 
as further signposts for anyone who 
wants to read further. 

The editors point out that they have 
aimed their publication to coincide with 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Jamestown. Loaded down as 
that event has been with all the sym- 
bolisms that orators and editors have 
attached to it, it yet, one hopes, will 
tolerate this one modest tribute more. 
For it is a fitting one. The study of 
Britain’s past has benefited so enor- 
mously from the labours of transatlantic 
scholars that the present balance of pay- 
ments is as lop-sided academically as 
financially. Perhaps “British Essays in 
American History” is an augury, three 
hundred and fifty years after Jamestown, 
that substantial westbound exports will 
be beginning again. 


Indifference, Maps and All 
That 


Theoretical Welfare Economics . 


By J. de V. Graaf. 


Cambridge University Press. 188 pages. 
22s. 6d. 


To analysis of theoretical welfare 
economics is to the layman about 
as remote, impractical and gratuitous a 
form of intellectual gymnastics as can 
be found within the general rubric of 
economic studies ; this in spite of the 
fact that its conclusions have an imme- 
diate bearing on such eminently prac- 
tical matters as the tax system, the 
pricing policy of public enterprises, and 
the degree of control to be exercised 
over private industry. No layman, it 
is safe to say, will even try to read 
Dr Graaf’s study, which is “ intended 
for professional economists and ad- 
vanced students ” and is a stiff specimen 
even of its uncompromising kind— 
though its mathematics has been merci- 
fully segregated in appendices to the 
relevant chapters. 

This is perhaps just as well, for the 
reaction of the common sense lay mind 
to the disappearance, into a whirl of 
symbols and a tangle of curves, of the 
apparently simple notions “ better off” 
and “ worse off,” is likely to be a robust 
dismissal of the whole argument in 
favour of whatever combination of naive 
belief in competitive optima and naive 
belief in political interventions happens 
to suit its unexamined preconceptions. 
And indeed a great deal of Dr Graaf’s 
argument concerns the conclusions to be 
drawn if certain assumptions fantastically 
more unrealistic even than those of 
“perfect competition ” were fulfilled ; 1/, 
for instance, all conceivable hypothetical 
choices between different methods of 
production and between different pat- 
terns of consumption were simul- 
taneously known to an “observing 
economist,” what could that economist 
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say about the comparative results of 
these choices in terms of welfare ? 

Yet from these explorations of the 
theoretical empyrean Dr Graaf returns 
with an eminently common sense pre- 
cept, disappointing to those economists 
who for the past thirty years have been 
kicking against the pricks of Professor 
Robbins’s “ Nature and Significance of 
Economic Science.” “The job of the 
economist,” he says, “is not to try to 
reach welfare conclusions for others, 
but rather to make available the positive 
knowledge—the information and the 
understanding—on the basis of which 
laymen (and economists themselves out 
of office hours) can pass judgment.” 
Given “information and understand- 
ing” he does not for a moment believe 
that society would plump for the policies 
suggested by what he calls “ laisser- 
faire welfare theory.” But it would be 
less likely to pursue policies which were 
incongruous either practically or—and 
here the painstaking analysis of welfare 
concepts comes into its own—ethically. 


The Heiress 


The Unhappy Countess: and her 
Grandson Fohn Bowes 


By Ralph Arnold. 


Constable. 213 pages. 218. 


HE author says that this book explains 
T how two Earls of Strathmore changed 
their surnames from Lyon to Bowes and 
why the tenth Earl’s son remained Mr. 
John Bowes. But, fortunately, it does 
more: it tells the story of Mary Eleanor, 
daughter of George Bowes, great land- 
owner and colliery proprietor, the first 
MFH in County Durham, who left her 
a fortune of £600,000. She was “a 
catch” ; and she was caught, despite her 
mother’s warnings, by her infatuation 
for the ninth Earl of Strathmore, hand- 
some, dull, bibulous and delicate ; who 
bored her and was irritated by her 
intellectual affectations, lack of common 
sense, and perverse dislike of her eldest 
son. His visits to health resorts separ- 
ated them for long periods ; but when he 
died in 1776 she claimed that all her 
five children were his. She had, how- 
ever, acquired a lover, George Grey, 
who was expected to marry her ; but this 
time she was caught by an Irish half-pay 
captain, a cross between Thackeray’s 
Barry Lyndon and Fielding’s Fitz- 
patrick; who first arranged a corre- 
spondence in the Morning Post about 
her relations with Grey, and then a duel 
with its editor in which the alleged 
wounds he gained on her behalf won 
her foolish heart. 

The tragi-comedy which followed this 
marriage in 1777 is suggestive of 
Sheridan rewritten in terms of Victorian 
melodrama; and happily it occupies 
more than half the book. Andrew 
Stoney was an unmitigated blackguard, 
Promiscuous and cruel. He squandered 
the estate which his dupe settled on him, 
even felling the woods that were the 
glory of George Bowes’s planned land- 
scapes at Gibside. His mental and 
Physical ill-treatment drove her to flight 
in 1785 ; but while she was instituting 
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proceedings, secular to safeguard her 


property, ecclesiastical to secure a 
divorce, and Stoney was convalescent 
after a pretended suicide, his bravos 
kidnapped her in Oxford Street and 
hurried her north by night and day, 
coach and pillion, in November weather. 
She was eventually rescued, more dead 
than alive, by a posse of Durham miners, 
led by a village constable, fortified by a 
habeas corpus writ and the promise of 
a fifty pound reward ; and Stoney was 
escorted to King’s Bench Prison, where 
for twenty-two years he lodged in suffi- 
cient comfort to father several illegiti- 
mate children, and litigiously plague 
Mary Eleanor and, after her death in 
1800, her executors. 

The rest of the saga is comparatively 
conventional. The tenth Earl, Mary 
Eleanor’s son, rebuilt Gibside, replanted 
the woods, and revived the stud; but 
omitted to marry his mistress in time 
to qualify her son for the Strathmore 
title, though he gave him the Bowes 
name and fortune. With this Mr. John 
Bowes acquired a theatre in Paris for his 
actress-wife, won three Derbys and an 
election, and founded the Bowes 
Museum at Barnard Castle. 

Mr Arnold’s style is somewhat heavy ; 
but he has skilfully used the life of 
Stoney Bowes by his doctor Jesse Foot, 
and the ountess’s “Confessions,” 
which Stoney -purloined and published, 
to produce a drama that provides its 
own excitement. The book is illustrated 
by portraits well reproduced: the 
Countess’s suggests that in no walk of 
life could her face have been her fortune. 


At Home in Sarawak 


Borneo People 


By Malcolm MacDonald. 
Cape. 376 pages. 32s. 6d. 


_—o book is a by-product of the many 
years when its author held high 
office in south-east Asia ; but seldom has 
a proconsul written so humanly and 
with such sympathetic insight of his 
ressortissants, especially when these have 
been members of primitive and still 
partly pagan races. Despite its title, the 
book treats only of those “ Borneo 
People” who inhabit Sarawak, one of 
the four territories into which the world’s 
third greatest island is divided; and 
although the only monarchy left in 
Borneo since the departure of the Brooke 
dynasty in Sarawak—the Sultanate of 
Brunei—is Malay, the Malays are a 
minority of later advent in Borneo. Mr 
MacDonald is here concerned mainly 
with members of the now indigenous 
races, with the Ibans, Kayans, Kenyahs, 
Melenaus and others; with life in the 
jungle which these vigorous peoples 
inhabit ; with the social system of the 
long-house ; with the problems and 
difficulties attending the impact of mid- 
twentieth century conditions, as they 
penetrate inland from the coast, on 
ancient ways of life 

Mr MacDonald deals with these 
fascinating themes not as some scientist 


dissecting his specimens with analytical 


detachment ; he introduces his readers 
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into the homes of these people, some of 
whom he came to know so intimately 
that he became an adopted member of 
the family and even brought his adopted 
parents, brothers and sisters straight 
from the Borneo bush to stay for weeks 
as his guests in sophisticated Singapore. 
We see the change, as it can affect these 
quasi-aboriginal primitive races, opera- 
ting at almost cinematographic speed. 
The attire of a particular family of five 
brothers and sisters, the author notes, 
“seemed to separate them by genera- 
tions as well as continents.” His prin- 
cipal object is to portray the lives, 
characters, thoughts and problems of 
these once fierce and savage tribes as 
they seek to face not only the future but 
an increasingly confusing present as 
well, but he also gives a clear, sober, 
well-balanced account of the Brooke 
dynasty’s paternal rule; of the once 
vexed question of the cession of Sarawak 
to the Crown by the third white Rajah ; 
of the complications inherent in the 
development of the new colony’s hetero- 
genous population of many kinds and 
stages of civilisation. 

Mr Macdonald writes sympathetically 
and well, and the book abounds in 
pleasant verbal touches. And he must 
be congratulated not only on his writing, 
but also on the endurance with which he 
participated—so actively and with such 
gusto as to become the life and soul of 
the parties given in his honour—in the 
incessant long-house ceremonies that 
continue without a break from dusk to 
dawn. On the other hand the book is 
marred by the lack of an index and, even 
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more regrettably, a glossary. Almost 
every page is liberally besprinkled with 
native terms ; and, whereas words such 
as kampong and prahu are probably 
familiar to those with but a superficial 
acquaintance with the Far East, it isa 
serious Omission to leave the reader to 
guess the precise significance of the titles 
temonggong, penghiran, penghulu and 
the rest; of the names of ceremonies, 
meats, drinks, garments, types of boat 
and many other things with which the 
author assumes for his readers a 
familiarity equal to his own. 

It should be added that the excellent 
photographs pleasantly and helpfully 
illumine the text. 


More About the Far East 
The Far East in the Modern Wor!d 


By Franz H. Michael and George E. 
Taylor. 
Methuen. 734 pages. 50S. 


Far Eastern Politics in the Post- 
war Period 


By Harold M. Vinacke. 
Allen and Unwin. 497 pages. 408. 


HE proliferation of American 

academic studies of international 
affairs goes on _ unchecked. The 
phenomenon may be inseparable from 
the American concept of the proper 
function of teachers in seats of higher 
learning, but it undeniably leads to 
duplication of effort. Thus the first of 
these books covers almost precisely the 
same ground as “The Far East,” by 
Professor Claude Buss of Stanford 
University (which was reviewed in The 
Economist of January 21, 1956). On the 
whole, the newer work is the better of 
the two: it is stylistically more pleasing 
and rather fuller in treatment—a point 
perhaps worth mentioning since both 
books are gargantuan in scale. But it 
must be added that Messrs Michael and 
Taylor of the University of Washington 
do not appear to have brought to their 
monumental undertaking anything 
noticeably new in research or original 
in interpretation ; not, at any rate, to 
an extent that justifies another book in 
an admittedly important but well- 
trodden field. 

Minor errors are apparently insepar- 
able from an enterprise of such scope. 
And since the authors ask for such 
errors to be pointed out to them, their 
attention is drawn to pages §90 to §93, 
in which the control of the Vietnamese 
police in the early days of Mr Diem’s 
government is ascribed to “the Xuan 
sect,” the leader of which is given as 
“General Nguyen Van Xuan.” In fact, 
the gang of vice-monopolists then in 
control of the police was known as the 
Binh Xuyen, whose leader was General 
Le Van Vien ; the police was under the 
orders of a member of the Binh Xuyen 
named Lai Van Sang; and General 
Xuan, a respectable officer of the French 
army, was at no time in control of the 
police. In itself, this error is of little 
consequence ; but its existence under- 
mines the reader’s confidence in what is 
in more general terms an impressive 
work of scholarship. 
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“Far Eastern Politics in the Postwar 
Period” fulfils perhaps a more demon- 
strably useful function. It is more con- 
cise, less expository, more interpretative. 
It provides a lucid and dispassionate 
analysis of American policy in the Far 
East, through its wavering course from 
its greatest failure in China to its more 
recent successes in the containment of 
communism. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Union Democracy: The Inside 
Politics of the International 
Typographical Union 


By Seymour Martin Lipset, Martin 
Trow and James Coleman. 

The Free Press, Glencoe, USA. 483 
pages. $7.50. 


This book seeks by the methods of 
sociological research to answer a question 
of the political scientist: can power, in an 
industrial society, be effectively dispersed 
among organisations, such as trade unions, 
in order to avoid the dangers to freedom 
from its increasing concentration in the 
state? It is a case-study of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union — unique 
because a flourishing two-party system 
operates within it. The book is lucid 
and readable; it shows how the best 
methodology and research can be the most 
intelligible. The material was mainly 
gathered from a random sample of New 
York printers. A comprehensive interview 
was devised, which permitted refined 
analyses and scaling of replies. The find- 
ings underline the conditions in which 
“union democracy” can flourish; they 
throw light on the basis for a two-party 
system, the extent to which officials can be 
opposed at elections without threats to 
unity, and the reasons why officials do not 
fear reduction to the ranks. 

Yet the question remains: how far can 
the special conditions of the ITU apply 
elsewhere ? The fact that printers are a 
closely knit community, wherein differences 
between officials and members are narrow, 
constitutes a powerful reinforcement to the 
two-party system, but the technological and 
social nature of other industries must 
increasingly separate officials from their 
members. Moreover, in Britain, the major 
unions are affiliated to the Labour party, 
so there is less scope for a formal two-party 
system. Granted that the ITU is excep- 
tional, this study confirms that there are 
good prospects for democracy in voluntary 
bodies. 


Studies in the Quantity Theory of 
Money 


Edited by Milton Friedman. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Cambridge University Press. 
37s. 6d. 


The quantity theory approach to mone- 
tary problems has had comparatively little 
attention, at the higher levels of discussion, 
since the Keynesian revolution ; it has in- 
deed acquired a bad name—at least partly 
earned, as Dr Klein freely concedes, by 
“much of the literature on policy that was 
spawned by quantity theorists.” At the 
University of Chicago, however, a vigorous 
oral tradition has kept quantity theory alive 
and applied its analysis to current events ; 
and the present collection of essays is 
designed to demonstrate the usefulness of 
quantity theory concepts and the con- 
formity of a number of historical sequences 
to its principles. 


London: 
270 pages. 
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The argument is largely mathematical 
and statistical. There is a formal “ restate- 
ment” by the editor ; a study of seven cases 
of hyperinflation, by Dr Phillip Cagan; 
an attempt to apply the theory to the sup- 
pressed inflations of the second world war— 
the author, Dr John J. Klein, earns a 
certain mistrust by perpetuating some 
elementary howlers about the British 
rationing system; a study of inflation in 
the Confederacy during the American Civil 
War ; and a record of changes in monetary 
velocity in the United States. From the 
evidence presented there emerges a convic- 
tion that quantity theory can indeed illu- 
minate just those fields which the new 
orthodoxy leaves darkest; for it reintro- 
duces rationality into that irrational entity 
the demand for money. It is perhaps 
significant, however, that no attempt is 
made here to apply the analysis to periods 
of depression. 


The History of Japan: Revised 
Edition 

By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company. 
305 pages. 35s. 


Any attempt to compress the history of 
Japan into a book this size must be unread- 
able or highly selective. Mr Latourette 
selects. His account of Japan up to the 
Meiji restoration is only a short background 
essay on Japanese social and religious 
development that barely touches on feudal 
politics. This is followed by a concise, 
unbiased and _ well-written outline of 
Japanese foreign policy and fighting during 
the last hundred years The corresponding 
chapters on internal development are not 
quite so good, largely because Mr Latourette 
seems determined not to involve himself 
in any description of the party factions ; 
since these are the mainstay of Japanese 
politics his account leaves a good deal 
unexplained. 

But it is the postwar years that have 
suffered most from condensation. Only 
twelve pages have been allotted to the sec- 
tion in which, according to the publishers’ 
blurb, “all the historically important 
events” since the war have been incor- 
porated. This is a pity and will detract 
considerably from the usefulness of the 
book for any reader who wants a general 
background to modern Japanese politics. 


Economic Co-operation in Europe: 


A Study of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe 
By David Wightman. 

Stevens. 299 pages. 21s. 


This case study of the techniques and 
problems of international, economic co- 
operation was sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. In 
it Mr Wightman traces in detail the history 
of the Economic Commission for Europe 
from its birth in 1946 until 1954. He is 
as much at home disentangling diplomatic 
history and the reasons why ECE became 
a half-abandoned orphan of the cold war, 
as he is in explaining the detailed workings 
of its committees and showing how the 
organisation remained active. The result 
is a most competent work, which will pro- 
vide a valuable record for those who are 
specially interested in the subject. Apart 
from the introductory and _ concluding 
chapters, it is, however, too specialised a 
book for the general reader—unless he is 
interested in the workings of international 
committees on coal, timber, inland trans- 
port and other such subjects. 
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Dictaphone Company Limited, 5th March, 1957 
189 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2. 


Dear Sirs, 


As you know, last June we agreed to your 
carrying out an Observation Survey and Time Study 
of our office correspondence methods, and your 
survey revealed that, in our particular case, by 
adopting the Dictaphone Time-Master system, we 
could increase efficiency and reduce our costs. 

After considerable thought, we agreed to 
adopt the recommendations made in your Survey, 
and installed the quoted amount of Dictaphone 
Time-Master units. 


T; The equipment has now been in use in this 
here are few tobaccos as good as office for approximately six months and we are 

, delighted with the results. In fact, in recent 
months the correspondence volume has increased 


and we now find that not only will the Dictaphone 
system handle this new high volume but the work 
is, in fact, being dealt with by 1l Dictaphone 
girls and 5 copy girls, where previously 27 girls 


were required. 
The economies effected in stenographic 


labour and by increased output from dictators 
are now so evident that we are gobng ahead with 
the installation of machines in London, Bristol 
and our Birmingham offices, realising the 


enormous benefits that can be obtained. 











Yours faithfully, 
for A. R. Stenhouse & Partners Limited, 


<< 


Director. 











FIND OUT HOW THE DICTAPHONE 
TIME-MASTER DICTATING MACHINE 
CAN HELP YOU! 


To Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1 


I would like a free trial of a Dictaphone Time-Master 
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WHO LAID THE RAILS TO U. S. MARKETS? 


European businessmen helped lay the rails to U. S. mar- 
kets. Throughout the 19th century they financed a large 
part of the American railway system as well as other 
basic industries. 
Today European businessmen are interested in reach- 
ing American markets on a greater scale than ever before, 


but there are n any problems in selling products in the 
United States. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use the 
facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through our 
complete branch coverage in New York City and our 
thousands of correspondent banks throughout the United 
States, we are exceptionally well equipped to obtain data 
on local market conditions in the United States and to 
handle all types of banking transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


International Banking Department: 55 Broad Street, New York 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 












WASHINGTON, DC 


N Tuesday, for the second week in succession, the 
@) President went over the head of Congress to plead 

with the voters for his Budget. His first televised 
talk had discussed the Budget as a whole ; his second dealt 
almost exclusively with foreign aid, the item which, to 
judge from Congressmen’s mail, the voters considered the 
most expendable. Yet contrary to all expectation Mr Eisen- 
hower got a much better response this week than last. 
Perhaps it was because of the almost evangelical zeal he 
brought to his theme. In any 
event, the White House was 
able to announce a strong flow 
of favourable letters and tele- 
grams, a welcome change after 
its dismal experience of the 
week before. And when Mr 
Dulles went before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on 
Wednesday to defend the Presi- 
dent’s new streamlined version 
of foreign aid, he was greeted 
with smiles all round. This 
unusually friendly reception 
doubtless owed much to the 
tactful incorporation in the new 
proposals of many of the 
features suggested by outside 
Studies commissioned by the 
Senate. 

Apart altogether from the 
merits of the fiscal arguments, 
the battle of the Budget, which 
has turned out to be the main 
political theme of the congres- 
sional session, is of striking in- 
terest because of the light it 
throws on President Eisen- 
hower’s leadership. Six months 
ago he received the second 
largest majority ever given to a President. He promptly 
interpreted this as a national endorsement of “ modern 
Republicanism.” Since then he has received dis- 
heartening lessons on the distinction between popularity 
and power. The very concept of modern Republicanism 
has been ridiculed on the floor of the Senate by Senator 
Goldwater of Arizona, the most articulate spokesman of the 
party’s conservative wing, in terms that have been taken up 
by Republicans across the country. The official leaders of 
the President’s party have deserted him repeatedly in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. The series of 





No Party for the President? 


“Boy, Do You Look Silly” 





regional meetings which the new chairman of the Republican 
party has been convening to plan a congressional comeback 
in 1958 have turned into demonstrations of protest against 
the Republican President. 


Genuinely puzzled by all this, the President has taken his 
case to the country. His first talk, on the Budget as a whole, 
was crisply written and delivered, from behind his desk in 
the White House, in his best paternal manner. Observers 
in Washington, admiring the performance, waited for the 
impact on the country. It was disappointing. Relatively 
few of the voters, especially in 
the midwest and west, were 
looking in, and a good many of 
those who were switched off 
before the end. The response 
in letters and telegrams to the 
White House was unimpressive; 
the letters reaching Senators 
and Representatives continued 
to be heavily in favour of cuts 
in the “superluxury” Budget. 
The President, in the privately- 
spoken words of more than one 
of his associates, had “laid an 
egg.” Morever the very day 
after he had taken his solid stand 
on television Mr Eisenhower, 
in characteristic fashion, sold 
the pass that he had just so 
tardily occupied by conceding 
that he did not feel strongly 
about parts of the Budget he 
claimed to have drawn up. 

Last January, when television 
speeches would have done him 
more good, coming immediately 
after his electoral triumph and 
before so many politicians had 
publicly committed themselves 
to the cause of economy, the 
President was behaving as if the Budget did not belong to 
him. Attacks on it by prominent Republicans, including 
by implication the Secretary of the Treasury, produced 
a widespread popular response. The Chambers of 
Commerce, sensing a breeze blowing in their direction, 
sent teams of speakers up and down the country to work 
it into a gale. Conservative Republicans, who have felt 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


cheated of victory by the Eisenhower Administration’s 
endorsement of most of the policies of the New Deal, saw 
the chance of emasculating with the fiscal axe what they 
lacked the power to repeal. 
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‘The Democrats, in their turn, have begun to exploit some 
of the advantages of their own party’s divisions. - When 
there is economic distress, or a popular interest in social 
reform, Mr Truman is pushed to the front, flanked by 
Senators Morse and Humphrey and the liberal Governors 
of Michigan and New York. When it is conservatism and 
economy that are in demand, there for all to see is the Demo- 
crats’ other face, featuring Senators Byrd, Russell and 
Lyndon Johnson hacking away at the extravagant Republican 
Budget. Nowhere is this inconsistency more dramatically 
illustrated than over defence. Last year Mr Charles Wilson, 
the Secretary of Defence, was accused of being unduly 
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dominated by budget considerations and was forced by 
Democratic Senators to take $900 million he did not want. 
This year he is in danger of having $2.5 billion clipped off 
his estimates by Democrats in the House of Representatives. 

The extent to which the President has been let down by 
his own party has been strikingly illustrated, though in 
rather different ways, in both Houses. In the Senate the 
Democratic leader, Mr Lyndon Johnson, in league with the 
conservative Republicans, carefully timed a stroke that was 
particularly humiliating to the President for the day after 
his television appeal. Mr Eisenhower had made a special 
plea for an enlarged appropriation for the United States 








Mutual Security for 1958 


" the setting-out of his request for 
new funds for next year’s foreign 
aid programme, the President has 
recognised last year’s demand for a 
new approach to the programme. That 
demand was also expressed in a series 
of studies, by experts, by government 
officials, by legislative committees ; all 
of them accepted that, in some form or 
other, both military’ and economic 
assistance to foreign countries was, and 
would continue for some years to be, 
essential to the security of the American 
people and to world peace. President 
Eisenhower argues that if “the tested 
and proven mutual security pro- 
grammes” are not supplied with 
adequate funds, there will be a risk 
that spending for American defence, 
the main obstacle in the way of a tax 
reduction, will be forced up to a level 
far higher than it is today. 


Defence Assistance 

It is to emphasise the close connec- 
tion between defence spending at home 
and military aid abroad that the Presi- 
dent wants two of the four main 
changes which he has recommended in 
the programme. 

1. Defence Assistance—“our and 
other free nations’ common effort to 
counter the Soviet-Chinese military 
power ”—is to include both direct 
military aid, weapons and training in 

ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 

(Fiscal years ending June 30th) 
$ million 
8000 





6000 


4000 

















their use, and what used to be called 
defence support, which is superficially 
economic aid, covering such things as 
uniforms and food for troops, but 
which in fact enables friendly countries 
to maintain greater military forces than 
they would otherwise be able to do. 

2. Funds for these purposes, if the 
President has -his way, are to be 
included, after this year, in appropria- 
tions for the American armed forces, 
although in a separate section of the 
Bill, and they are to be granted under 
a continuing authorisation. 


Economic Assistance 


As a result of separating military 
from economic assistance, the con- 
structive side of the programme will 
be seen clearly for what it is and for 
how comparatively little it is; only 
just over $1 billion is requested for 
next year and half of that will be in 
the form of loans, not grants. The 
President wants aid for economic 
development to be supplied through 
a loan fund which will provide not 
only a clear statement of the intention 
of the United States to help to develop 
the economies of backward countries, 
but also an assurance that such help 
will continue. 


3. This Development Loan Fund, for 
long-term projects only, is not to com- 
pete with, or take the place of, existing 
sources of credit, whether private or 
governmental, and there will be a 
“ reasonable expectation of repayment ” 
although “presently demonstrable 
financial soundness” will not be 
demanded. An initial appropriation of 
$500 million is asked, and authority to 
borrow $750 million from the Treasury 
in each of the two succeeding years. 

The Technical Co-operation Pro- 
gramme (Point Four), which provides 
expert advice and help, should be 
closely related to the new fund and the 
President therefore asks that it be 
authorised on a_ continuing basis, 


although money will be appropriated 
annually. 


Special Assistance 

4. This is a new category intended 
to meet emergencies, whether economic 
or military, and the President wants 
the money to be free of some of the 
legal restrictions on other foreign aid 
funds, in order to allow for greater 
flexibility in its use. Some of the 
additional needs for the Middle East 
under the Eisenhower Doctrine will be 
met from this source. 


Other Programmes 

This category includes the American 
contribution to such _ international 
projects as aid for refugees and 
children, the development of peaceful 
atomic energy, and the administration 
of economic assistance. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
CURRENT YEAR 
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TOTAL : $3,767,000,000 
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Serving Commerce Around the World 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 





ever you de business— Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 


foreign exchange, new regulations. 





Bank of America 
NATIONAL fR¥5422 ASSOCIATION 


ncorporated in the U.S.A 
with Limited Liability 


TWO COMPLETELY STAFFED BRANCHES IN LONDON AVAILABLE TO SERVE YOU 


LONDON BRANCH WEST END BRANCH 


27-29 Walbrook, London EC4 29 Davies Street, London Wi 
Safe Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch 
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NEWEST... finest... 
non-stop to USA 








the swift 


AI, 


JETSTREAM 


A new concept of air travel. TWA now proudly announces the largest and most luxurious 
airliner ever built—the JETSTREAM! This great Lockheed Starliner flies at higher altitudes, 
over weather, and can even take advantage of the jet stream—the smooth winds of the upper air. 


Its giant wihgspread makes the 
JETSTREAM capable of flying from 
Los Angeles to London non-stop, 
with fuel to spare. Experience the 
pleasure of JETSTREAM flight... soon! 


Quieter, smoother, more comfortable 
fiying. With exclusive synchro- 
phased (anti-vibration) propellers 
and engines placed far out on the 
wings, the Jetstream offers you the 
quietest transatlantic flight in his- 
tory. The interior of this wonderful 
aircraft is cheerful, roomy, tastefully 
appointed. You will enjoy friendly 
service second to none — because 
TWA welcomes you on board and 


enjoys making every flying moment 
a memorable pleasure. 


BOOK NOW FOR FIRST FLIGHTS ! 


Daily non-stop Jetstream flights 
begin June Ist to New York at low 
Sky Tourist fares. Across the USA 
the Jetstream will offer Ambassador 
luxury service as well as low fare Sky 
Tourist flights between New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago 
and other major cities. For informa- 
tion or reservations, see your local 
travel agent or nearest TWA Ticket 
Office. 


* Jetstreamisaservice mark ownedexclusively by TWA 





200 Piccadilly, London WI TRAfalgar 1234 Manchester, BLAckfriars 4649 
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world and build up American influence in Africa. Last 
year, to underline his personal interest in the agency’s work, 
he had appointed Mr Arthur Larson, modern Repub- 
licanism’s bright young intellectual, as its director. The 
House of Representatives cut out most of the extra funds 
the President had asked for. Then, partly because Mr 
Larson was not very happy in presenting his case, and 
partly because it was addressed to a group containing only 
conservatives of both parties, a Senate subcommittee recom- 
mended unanimously that the agency’s funds should be cut 
still further. When the report was brought to the Senate 
floor, only fourteen Republicans and one Democrat were 
prepared to support the President’s request. In the House 
of Representatives, a different pattern emerged over the 
appropriations for the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Most of the proposed cuts in the social services 
were defeated, but in twelve key votes the President’s pro- 
posals were upheld by a majority of Democrats and opposed 
by a majority of Republicans. 

In these circumstances one might have thought that the 
President would give special encouragement to those few 
modern Republicans in Congress who were willing to defend 
his policy. Senators Javits, Case, Cooper and Bush have been 
working closely as a team to rescue what they can. It was 
not very encouraging for them to hear the President’s 
remark at his press conference that he did not see how it 
was possible for him to work with the Republican group in 
Congress “ except through their elected leadership ”»—men 
such as Senator Knowland and Senator Dirksen, who are 
openly defying the President. 

Whatever his mistakes, Mr Eisenhower’s experiences with 
this Congress have brought out strongly some of the peculiar 
features of the American system. In the first place, the 
Administration’s case has to be argued by proxy and, since 
there is no guarantee that the party’s leaders in Congress 
are loyal to the Administration, there is no certainty that 
the official case will ever be put intelligently by anyone 
senior enough to carry weight. Secondly, the only possible 
way of providing cohesion lies in the President’s devoting a 
major part of his time to the manipulation of Congress from 
the outside. This President Eisenhower has consistently 
failed to do. It may very legitimately be argued in his 
defence—and this is perhaps the most serious criticism of 
the system—that this is not the most valuable thing that 
a President can do with his time. He is, after all, charged 
with the chief responsibility for foreign affairs and defence. 
But one thing is clear: that President Eisenhower’s recogni- 
tion that his illnesses would force him to conserve his 
strength for his most important duties means that one of 
his chief aims in seeking a second term—the desire to see 
his legislative programme enacted—is unlikely to be 
achieved. 


Open Minds on Open Skies 


HETHER or not he was directly reprimanding Admiral 

Radford, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
for his declared refusal to trust the Russians on anything, 
President Eisenhower’s concern that the United States 
should not seem recalcitrant on disarmament is certainly 
an expression of his own determination to keep an open 
mind. He does not intend to allow suspicion, however well 
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founded, to interfere with what he feels is a real possibility 
that something constructive may at last be coming out of 
ten years of negotiation on disarmament. Although both 
the President and Mr Stassen, his personal representative 
at the London conference, are well aware of the domestic 
political advantages they would gain from an agreement on 
disarmament, both are also genuine enthusiasts for what 
they believe is the only hope of easing world tensions. Both 
are therefore resolved that this week’s interdepartmental 
attempts in Washington to translate into practical terms the 
principle of at least slightly open skies, which has been 
agreed in London, should not produce American proposals 
which would rebuff the new Russian readiness to consider 
some sort of aerial inspection. 

The President believes that this Russian readiness is a 
sign that the cost of today’s weapons is putting economic 
pressure on the Soviet government as it is on the American. 
That the Russians would allow such pressure to deflect 
their international plans is doubted by the many government 
officials who share Admiral Radford’s view and who think 
that, after years of negotiation, they are better able to under- 
stand the Soviet mentality than is the President. These 
professional sceptics, who are found in the State Depart- 
ment as well as in the defence agencies, argue that the 
Russian approach is simply a recognition that the United 
States is drawing ahead in the armament race and must be 
checked. The test of whether the President’s and Mr 
Stassen’s cautious optimism is justified will come when the 
Russians show, or do not show, readiness to compromise 
on the zones of inspection and on the other controls which 
are the essential safeguards of any disarmament agreement, 
however limited. 


Pinch at the Treasury 


HEN Mr Humphrey steps down, his successor at the 

Treasury will inherit a headache. The latest 
symptom was the demand for cash on the part of holders of 
28 per cent of the $4.2 billion in notes which came due last 
week. The Treasury, pinched like everyone else by tight 
money, offered in exchange an 11-month certificate at 3} 
per cent, or a 43-year note at 3% per cent—the highest 
interest paid since the bank holiday of 1933. Yet the 
demand for cash, chiefly from corporations with better uses 
for the money, was the greatest in six years. The Treasury 
attributed this not unexpected short-fall to better business 
sentiment and the great flood of corporate, state and local 
financing, which in the first four months of the year 
exceeded, by $1.9 billion, the record reached in the first 
four months of 1956. In addition, the clear preference of 
the market for the shorter term security shows why Mr 
Humphrey has made so little progress toward his admirable 
aim of lengthening the maturity of the public debt. 

The mere rumour that the Treasury was considering the 
issue of a long-term security to pay off certain savings bonds 
drove the prices of outstanding long-term issues down to 
near their historic low points, and prices did not recover 
until the Treasury announced that, as the market was “ not 
receptive ” it would issue, instead, $1.5 billion worth of tax 
anticipation certificates to meet its immediate needs, among 
them the $1.2 billion it has had to pay out in cash. In 
June or July it will be raising another $3-4 billion in new 
money, to replenish its balance for the months wheo 
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revenues are always low, and it has, in addition, nearly 
$30 billion of short-term notes to refinance this year. 
Unfortunately short-term financing, on which the 
Treasury is so dependent, is no longer cheap. The cost of 
servicing the public debt has risen from $6.4 billion in 1955 
to at least $7.3 billion this year. The Administration is 
painfully aware that if the Treasury has to ask Congress for 
another extension of its privilege of exceeding the statutory 
limit on the public debt, it will be handing ammunition 
to the Democrats, who seem determined to turn Senator 
Byrd’s approaching monetary investigation into an arraign- 
ment of the Administration’s tight money policy. But 
Mr Humphrey may not have any choice. Military spending 
has been running ahead of the estimates and, unless tax 
payments from individuals last month were better than 
rumour suggests, this year’s surplus may be less than the 
$1.7 billion on which the Administration has been counting. 


Soil Bank Hold-up 


HEN the House of Representatives suddenly voted 
\¢ last week to close down the soil bank after this year, 
it seems not only to have been speeding the economy cam- 
paign but also to have been declaring bankrupt the whole 
American farm policy. The soil bank itself will probably be 
saved by the Senate, at least until it has had a fair trial ; in 
any case this scheme, under which farmers are paid for 
taking cropland out of production, was only intended to be 
a temporary measure, until the government’s holdings of 
surplus crops had been dissipated. Neither the Administra- 
tion nor Congress has ever been enthusiastic about it and it 
has not had time to become popular with farmers ; this is its 
first full year of operation. It is definitely disliked by busi- 
nessmen in rural areas, since the demand for their services 
—repairs of agricultural machinery, cotton ginning and so 
on—suffers when farm output is cut back. 

More important, southern representatives in Congress feel 
that in practice the soil bank helps only the wheat and maize 
farmers of the middle west. It has opened up the cracks 
which have been deepening in the congressional farm block 
as the growing diversification of agriculture in the south 
has brought that region into direct competition with other 
farm areas. With members from rural districts no longer 
voting together whatever their politics, agriculture has 
ceased to be a nonpartisan affair. In the vote on the soil 
bank the House divided on almost strictly party lines. 

But greater—perhaps too great—significance is being read 
into this vot2. It is being taken as a sign that Congress has 
given up hope of solving the farm problem by present 
methods and that even farmers themselves are beginning to 
have doubts about a price support system which is not only 
expensive but self-defeating. For some time the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr Benson, has been encouraging such 
views : he holds that the technological revolution which is 
responsible for the present agricultural abundance requires 
an equivalent revolution in farm legislation. In general 
what he wants is to broaden the markets for agricultural 
produce and to move farmers off uneconomic land. Con- 
gress is now in a mood to consider such a revolution and is 
pressing Mr Benson for specific proposals. But it is unlikely 
to look with favour on his immediate recommendation— 
that he should be allowed to lower price. supports even 
further in order to prevent the. accumulation of surpluses. 
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Slum Clearance Saved 


OR all its ostentatious wooing of the taxpayer, Congress 
F is not going to let economy stand in the way of 
rescuing the distressed housebuilding industry. In its Bill 
passed a fortnight ago, the House approved in all the use 
of $2.1 billion to pump new federal credit into the market 
for homes ; even the more cautious Senate Banking Com- 
mittee is prepared to grant more than the Administration 
asked. By comparison, the $250 million which now seems 
safe for next year’s slum clearance is a small sum, but it is 
at least the full amount the Administration requested before 
it began to cut corners to appease Congress. 

Now that the postwar demand for cheap homes is, in the 
main, satisfied, measures to encourage the rebuilding of 
blighted town centres ought to have priority over the subur- 
ban growth which has contributed to the flight from the 
cities and the decay which has followed it. Title One of 
the 1949 Housing Act authorised the federal government 
to pay two-thirds of the net cost of buying up deteriorating 
areas and re-selling them to private developers, and $1 
billion has been provided for this purpose. Only $88 mil- 
lion of it has actually been paid out because the cities were 
slow to seize their opportunity and to draw up their plans. 
But now they wholeheartedly agree with Mr Cole, the 
Housing Administrator, that a city which does not have an 
urban renewal plan by 1960 will face bankruptcy by 196s. 
Unfortunately, almost all Mr Cole’s money had been ear- 
marked by the time the economy blizzard struck and he 
announced that no more large projects could be approved. 

Protests from all over the country have saved the slum 
clearance programme, but the noisiest have come from 
New York City, where Mr Robert Moses’s ambitious and 
ever-growing scheme for Lincoln Square seemed to be in 
danger of having to be abandoned. This is a project for 
replacing rotting slums on the west side of Manhattan with 
blocks of flats, shops, a cultural centre, theatres, and a new 
home for the Metropolitan Opera. In the compromise 
reached early this month part of the plan, including the 
theatres, has had to go, but the city has been promised a 
total of $30 million, compared with the $42 million it 
wanted for Lincoln Square, and another $25 million toward 
ten other schemes. Philadelphia, where blight is even more 
serious, has been reassured. But the queue of applicants 
stretches across the country. Even the $250 million a year 
Congress now seems prepared to grant will not go far 
toward arresting the decay at the heart of America’s urban 
Civilisation. 


Junior Colleges 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE proper role of the colleges and universities, on the 
; one hand, and of the secondary schools, on the other, 
continues to be a subject of controversy in the United States. 
Between the two levels, however, lies an intermediate one. 
that of the junior colleges. A good many of the controver- 
sialists, though they may agree on nothing else, are hopeful 


‘that the junior colleges may help to solve the dilemma 


sometimes summed up as “ mass versus class education.” 
The number of young people seeking higher education is 
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increasing much faster than the number of places in the 
traditional colleges and more and more educationists are 
looking to the junior college to deal with the overflow. 

The term “junior college” covers virtually any institu- 
tion offering a two-year post-secondary school course instead 
of the usual four-year university course, whether it is tech- 
nical, vocational, devoted to general education, or a mixture 
of these. Such institutions are rooted in the conviction that 
all Americans ought to be able to have some higher educa- 
tion, regardless of whether they can afford to go away to 
college, or have taken the proper courses in secondary 
school to prepare them for it, or have any interest in the 
subjects that traditionally comprise the academic curriculum 
of the universities. It will readily be seen that the clientéle 
of the junior college is a mixed group: some financially poor 
but intellectually well-endowed students, some not academic- 
ally inclined at all, and some (far more, in fact, than were 
originally expected) much older than the usual college 
student. 

Given this diversity of background and purpose among 
its students, the junior college has been hard pressed to 
meet the demands made upon it. Within its walls, 
“terminal programmes ” for those whose formal education 
will be over when they leave must co-exist with a general 
course designed to run parallel to the first two years of the 
regular four-year college, and to prepafe students for 
transfer to such a college or university. The enthusiastic 
supporters of the junior college movement, it is perhaps 
fair to say, are primarily interested in the terminal pro- 
grammes. It is these that most clearly distinguish the junior 
college from the more familiar liberal arts variety, and they 
are designed for students whose needs are not readily met 
in the four-year college. 


ISTORICALLY, the junior college has often grown out of 
H the secondary school system. Chicago Junior College, 
with over 20,000 students, began forty-five years ago as a 
modest programme of studies for thirteen students of Crane 
High School who wanted to go on beyond the normal four- 
year secondary school course but could not go to college. 
Sometimes the junior college is an integral part of the city 
or county school system ; three-quarters of its staff are, on 
the average, former high school teachers ; and the two years 
of its curriculum often seem to be regarded more as a con- 
tinuation of high school than as the beginning of a 
university course. 

The dilemma of the junior college stems partly from 
its uncertain position half way between secondary and 
higher education, and partly from the fact that no one has 
clearly established whether it is to be the means of broaden- 
ing still further the already generous scope of American 
higher education, or of narrowing it, and perhaps bending 
it somewhat towards the British or European conception. 
Some university leaders, such as Dr James Conant, the 
former President of Harvard, have dared to express the hope 
that the junior colleges may relieve the four-year institutions 
of their considerable burden of non-academically inclined 
undergraduates: in short, that American parents may 
reverse their current tendency to regard a bachelor’s degree 
as the sine qua non of respectability, and settle for a junior 
college Associate of Arts degree for the non-professional 
man or woman. But this would mean perpetuation of the 
adjective “ junior,” just when many of the two-year colleges 
are trying to escape it by calling themselves “ community 
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colleges,” offering a wider range of instruction and often 
a four-year course as well. 

For the many cities and towns not placed near a Harvard, 
a Yale, or a State University, the community college would 
serve as a cultural focus, sponsoring concerts and lectures, 
providing refresher courses for adults as well as post- 
secondary education for the young, and in general serving 
as a local province of the republic of ideas and the arts. At 
the same time, it would continue to offer vocational and 
technical courses, moulding its curriculum to the particular 
industrial and commercial employments of its community. 


HOSE who favour this trend consider that it is in the best 

tradition of American education—a flexible programme 
which can be adjusted to the needs of society unhampered 
by conventional notions of what constitutes higher educa- 
tion. They have in their favour the undeniably increased 
need for trained persons at a sub-professional level, and 
the probably immutable American tendency to consider a 
college degree as the culmination of the average middle-class 
education, rather than the mark of the scholar or profes- 
sional person. 


Some critics of this development, however, see it as 
blurring still further the line between real higher education 
and mere continuing instruction—a line already far from 
clear in the United States. Even the teachers in junior 
colleges, grounded for the most part in the older academic 
tradition, are often sceptical of the “ practical” and voca- 
tional training they provide. It is sad but true that the 
staffs of junior colleges are full of people who wish they 
were teaching in a university. The doubters are not 
reassured by much of the literature in support of junior 
and community colleges. Nor is this surprising when they 
scan the titles of articles in the Funior College fournal 
(“ Why Worcester Junior College Converted Its Registra- 
tion to Manual Punch Cards”) or read, in The Public 
Funior College, published by the National Society for the 
Study of Education: 

The values of a course in fly- or bait-casting is (sic) 

considered far below one in mathematics, whereas in terms 

of human happiness and mental health it may be far above. 


At their most pessimistic, the sceptics see the proliferation 
of such colleges as the ultimate triumph of the “ life adjust- 
ment ” school of educationists, advancing upon the defences 
of higher education from their prepared positions in the 
primary and secondary school systems. It has long been 
true that the academic value of an American bachelor’s 
degree cannot be estimated even approximately without 
knowledge of the particular institution that granted it. Rare 
is the college teacher in the United States who has not 
suffered at one time or other (usually while reading examina- 
tion papers) from the nightmare vision of a nation of semi- 
literate Bachelors of Arts—college for everyone, and higher 
education for none. 


But the junior colleges, with a scant 700,000 students, 
almost half of them concentrated in the single state of 
California, are at least as yet no octopus. They represent 
an attempt to supplement, not supplant, the existing struc- 
ture of higher education. Most Americans, whether parents, 
students or educators, are well aware that Contra Costa 
Junior College and Harvard College are in fact different 
kinds of institution, with different and not necessarily con- 
flicting aims and achievements. 
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New “Law” in Jersey City 


HE crushing defeat, in last week’s municipal elections, 
T of the candidates backed by Mr John Kenny, the boss 
of Jersey City, is also a blow to Governor Meyner, the 
personable Democratic Governor who is running for re- 
election next November. In 1953 a split in the Republican 
ranks enabled Mr Meyner to become the first Democrat 
since 1940 to win the Governorship of this normally Re- 
publican state. Now Mr Meyner has trouble in his own 
organisation. Hudson County, which encompasses Jersey 
City, was until eight years ago the impregnable Democratic 
fortress of Frank (“I am the law ”) Hague ; in 1953, under 
Mr Kenny, it rolled up half of Mr Meyner’s winning 
margin of 153,000 votes. But in 1956, even Jersey City 
floated along with the Eisenhower tide ; the President won 
the state with twice as many votes to spare as he had in 
1952. Jersey City’s defection was a sore point with some 
Democrats and a nail in Mr Kenny’s coffin. 

Although Mr Murray, the man who vanquished the 
Kenny machine, is a Democrat, he is no friend of Governor 
Meyner, and he has lost no time in announcing that the 
price of his support is a veto over all state appointments 
in Hudson County. To surrender to so blatant a demand 
for political blackmail from a Democratic boss would be 
particularly damaging to Governor Meyner. His chances 
in the election depend on his ability to win independent 
votes and some Republican ones by a sterling display of 
good and non-partisan government. 

More is at stake for Mr Meyner than the Governor’s 
mansion. If he wins a decisive victory, he will be well in 
the forefront of the contenders for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1960. The Republicans, for their 
part, have put their Eisenhower foot foremost in Mr Mal- 
colm Forbes, a wealthy, young, and energetic publisher 
who has been, early and late, a consistent supporter of the 
President. The cracks in the Republican party in the state 
have been hastily papered over, and Mr Forbes is to have 
the full support of the Republican national organisation in 
his effort to prove that an Eisenhower Republican can win 
even when the President is not in the field. Between these 
two attractive candidates there is little to choose in the 
way of issues ; the campaign is likely to be a popularity 
contest. 


Barter Suspended 


WASHINGTON, DC 

LTHOUGH the Department of Agriculture has promised 
Aw resume, in a revised form, its bartering of farm 
surpluses for foreign supplies of metals which, in theory at 
least, are not sufficiently plentiful in the United States to 
provide a strategic reserve for emergencies, the news that this 
bartering had been suspended remains an unpleasant shock 
for the American lead and zinc mining industries. Originally 
they were suspicious of barter arrangements, but more 
recently these have won a good name for themselves by 
holding up the world price of metals and by syphoning off 
the market foreign supplies which would otherwise have 
competed with American output in the form of ordinary 
imports. At the same time came an official reminder that 
government purchases of domestic lead and zinc for the 
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strategic stockpile, which have been tapering off for some 
time, are likely to end in a “ matter of months,” both because 
the reserves are now large enough and because funds are 
running out. The two news items together had a spectacular 
effect on zinc prices, which dropped by 2 cents to 113 cents 
a pound, while lead went down from 16 to 15 cents a pound. 

Barter, as operated by the United States, is not as pre- 
capitalist a device as it sounds. The first approach comes 
from a private importer of metals ; if the exchange seems 
fair and other conditions are met, a contract is issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. The importer then arranges 
to sell off quickly abroad the farm commodities thus 
acquired, but he does not have to deliver the metals in 
exchange for several months, if not years. Thus the im- 
porter acquires an interest-free loan from the American 
government. These deals are highly complicated, usually 
involving at least three countries, and a whole brokerage 
industry had grown up with firms making large profits on 
very small capital by bringing together dealers in metals 
and farm commodities. During April there was a sus- 
piciously sudden rise in the volume of barter sales involving 
cotton. The Department of Agriculture has had great 
success in unloading its surplus stocks of cotton on the 
world market by offering them for competitive bidding. But 
large numbers of successful bidders have new started using 
their option of notifying the department within three days 
after the sale that they have made deals with metal im- 
porters. As a result the department is cheated of its cash 
and can only look forward to receiving in a year or two's 
time a load of metal which it can no longer be certain of 
passing on to the stockpile. 

Even now the Office of Defence Mobilisation, which is 
in charge of the stockpile, rendered cautious by cuts made 
in appropriations by an economising Congress, has failed 
to take off the Agriculture Department’s hands some $300 
million worth of metals which have already arrived and 
there is another $300 million worth due to arrive under 
contracts already signed. It is this, coupled with the fact 
that, as the cotton situation shows, some of the barter sales 
have clearly been competing with the department’s own cash 
exports, which led the department to suspend the pro- 
gramme, about which it has never been enthusiastic in any 
case, 


SHORTER NOTES 


Last week the President dissolved his emergency com- 
mittee for Hungarian refugee relief, which was created last 
December and has helped 32,075 Hungarian refugees to 
enter the United States. Most of them came in as 
“ parolees,” under an obscure clause in the immigration law, 
without the right to remain in the United States and 
acquire American citizenship which ordinary immigrants 
have. This backdoor into the United States is to remain 
open to Hungarian refugees in Austria, and will be extended 
to Hungarian refugees in other European countries with 
relatives in the United States or with special skills. 


* * * 


No sooner had the President signed the Bill permitting 
an increase of 4 per cent in the interest paid on 3 per cent 
savings bonds than the Treasury put it into effect by adjust- 
ing maturities. So far, however, the change has not 
slowed down redemptions, which for months have been 
exceeding sales and subjecting the Treasury to a steady 
drain. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 












R T. T. KRISHNAMACHARI, India’s Finance Minister, 
has accepted more advice in one budget than any of 
his predecessors in a whole term of office ; the result is the 
severest budget in Indian history. Some of the advice has 
come from Mr Nicholas Kaldor, the Cambridge economist, 
who last year recommended to the government a wealth 
tax, an expenditure tax, and a reduction of the maximum 
rate of income tax and supertax together to 45 per cent. 
Mr Krishnamachari has introduced a wealth tax and an 
expenditure tax, and reduced the maximum rate to 77 per 
cent on earned income and 84 per cent on unearned 
income ; previously it was 92 per cent. The world’s first 
expenditure tax will be levied on all those whose assessable 
income exceeds £4,500 a year—perhaps 5,500 people—and 
on all expenditure above £1,800 a year plus an allowance 
of £375 for each child. The wealth tax will affect all indi- 
viduals with net assets of more than £15,000, at rates rising 
from } to 13 per cent, and—probably to Mr Kaldor’s own 
astonishment—all companies with net assets of more than 
£37,500, at a standard 4 per cent. 

Some of the advice has come from the Chambers of 
Commerce. Mr Krishnamachari has eased some of the 
business community’s bitterest grievances. He has reduced 
the supertax on dividends paid by a subsidiary to its parent 
company to 10 per cent ; he has made the tax on dividends 
above 6 per cent somewhat less intolerable ; he has amended 
the burdensome Section 23A, under which companies in 
which the public (according to a very artificial definition of 
“ public ”) was not largely interested had to distribute some- 
times 60 per cent, sometimes 100 per cent of their profits 
or pay a penal supertax ; industrial companies will now 
have to distribute only 45 per cent. Above all, he has 
eased the burden of direct taxation on the salaried, who 
carry more of the revenue burden than any other section of 
the community. A married man with an earned income of 
£4,000 will now pay £120 a year less tax. Indian rates are 
still amongst the world’s highest, but they will no longer 
crush all incentive. 

Some of the advice has come from officials. Delhi had 
been impressed by the discovery that, while Chinese food 
prices were the same as India’s, Chinese cloth prices were 
twice as high, and that the difference was explained by the 
Chinese turnover tax on cloth. Last year the excise on 
cloth was pushed up to a height which has again freed 
1,000 million yards for export. This year the sugar excise 
is being doubled in the hope that this will make available 
at least 100,000 tons to ease India’s foreign exchange crisis ; 


India Squeezes the Pips 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 








and there have been other, less drastic, increases on tobacco, 
tea, coffee, vegetable oil, petrol, matches and paper. 

One wonders, however, who can have advised the 
Minister about his increase in company taxation by roughly 
7 per cent. Like the wealth.tax on companies, this may 
be tolerable in a year when the aim is to damp down 
private industrial expansion ; three quarters of bank deposits 
are already tied up in advances, which have increased by 
nearly a third in sixteen months, and steel and cement are 
so short that Mr Krishnamachari has sharply increased the 
excise on both. But if the present level of taxation continues, 
it may well neutralise the impetus which has produced a 
rise in industrial production of 8 per cent a year ; one can- 
not do much expanding when burdened with a tax which 
begins at §13 per cent on undistributed profits and rises to 
813 per cent on that part of distributed profits which pays 
a dividend of more than 18 per cent. 

With the inclusion of the increase in railway freights 
announced in the railway budget, Indian taxation will now 
go up by some £80 million a year. This is not much by 
British standards, but the figure must be multiplied by at 
least ten to obtain a measure of the relative sacrifice 
involved. In the last six years the central government’s 
revenues have been increased by three quarters, and the 
tax level of 1951-52 was already as stiff as wartime Finance 
Members had dared make it. The taxpayer is being 
squeezed to the pip, and if he gasps rather than groans, it 
is only because the government has successfully persuaded 
him that all this, and more next time, and the time after 
that, is necessary if the five-year plan is to succeed. Last 
year’s and this year’s measures will provide the whole 
amount the plan expected from extra taxation, and also the 
extra £300 million which the plan left uncovered. But 
the Finance Minister—Oliver Twist reincarnate—calculates 
that he will still need another £400 million to cover the 
increases sanctioned in the plan to meet price rises and 
transport needs, and to permit some reduction in the very 
large amount of note printing originally contemplated. 
Cereal prices are some 15 per cent higher than last year, 
and, though prices have hardly risen for the last six months, 
the Minister is obviously queasy when he contemplates the 
effect that this year’s £200 million of deficit finance may 
have when it is piled on top of last year’s similar amount. 
Last year India ran its sterling balances down by nearly as 
much as its deficit. That performance cannot be repeated, 
though many of the goods bought last year are still there to 
drain money out of the market this year. 
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Mr Krishnamachari has been immensely courageous. 
Already edge has been given to wage demands, and the 
communists have been muttering about demonstrations. 
India seems prepared to make the sacrifices required to 
make the plan go through in its five years ; somehow or 
other, the internal resources will be found. One great ques- 
tion still remains. Can the foreign exchange be found too ? 
Mr Krishnamachari has made his gestures. Taxation on 
the foreign investor has been fractionally eased ; the foreign 
resident will not pay tax on his wealth or on expenditure 
out of it at home. Now everybody is waiting to see what 
the foreigner will do, and particularly whether the World 
Bank will lend the railways their £150 million. 


The Fall of M. Mollet 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HIS week’s crisis in Paris had the look of a double 
T exposure. Superimposed on the stylised patterns of a 
French parliamentary crisis, which need not mean any real 
change in policy, was the long shadow of Algeria, which is 
quite another matter. Seen together, the two images were 
naturally blurred. 

The tense parliamentary atmosphere had begun to build 
up when the Radical party congress, influenced by 
M. Mendés-France’s “ young Turks,” attacked the govern- 
ment’s Algerian policy, with the implicit threat that the 
thirteen Radical ministers in M. Mollet’s team would have 
to give up their portfolios. The divisions within the Radical 
party probably made the immediate danger more apparent 
than real ; but it quickened the impatience of the conserva- 
tive backbenchers, whose constituents disliked the Socialist- 
led government’s financial tactics. The threat to the 
government thus became focused on its finance Bill, which 
proposed budget cuts of £250 million and new taxes amount- 
ing to £150 million, intended to limit the budget deficit 
and halt inflation. The conservative “ Independents ” 
demanded that M. Mollet should renounce his proposed 
reforms in the fields of health and education, and, more 
generally, that he should give them direct influence in 
government as their price for his continuing in office. 

The Algerian shadow, however, has subdued the natural 
exuberance with which French parties normally take turns 
on the governmental roundabout. MM. Mollet and 
Lacoste themselves have admitted that the conflict in Algeria 
will be a long ordeal of attrition. The pretence of quick 
solutions has long been abandoned. The conservatives know 
this, and their leaders have been less anxious than the rank 
and file to assume responsibility for Algeria. They would 
have preferred to wait at least until the Mollet government’s 
financial debacle had emerged more visibly. Yet, with the 
traditional economic inconsequence of French party politics, 
they refused to admit that Algeria was a major factor in 
causing inflation, and claimed that they could mend matters 
simply by dropping M. Mollet’s “ social extravagance.” 
They were anxious and angry about the government’s failure 
to stop the drain on France’s foreign exchange, now running, 
partly as a result of speculation against the franc, at a rate 
50 per cent higher than last year’s alarming losses. This 
anxiety of the conservatives, despite their political attitude 
to the Algerian problem, was the first symptom of restless- 
ness in face of its consequences. It may in the last analysis 
be the most important aspect of the crisis. 

From another angle, M. Mollet’s fall is a victory for 
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M. Mendés-France, who was openly gunning for him on 
Algeria. Though M. Mendés-France did not want to be 
responsible for a crisis and offers no clear alternative 
Algerian policy, he certainly aims at a more flexible one. 
The Socialist party itself, if it is no longer committed to 
a prime minister of its own, may return gradually to its old 
preference for negotiations. Significantly, the minority of 
Socialist critics of M. Mollet obtained a much better hear- 
ing than in the past at the Socialist National Council a 
fortnight ago. As for public opinion, despite the evidence 
of the by-elections, it does not seem to be wholly blinkered 
about Algeria. It seems tired of seeing no results. Thus, 
though M. Mollet has been overthrown by the conserva- 
tives, who are at least as eager as him for M. Lacoste’s 
“ pacification,” a change of government does reintroduce a 
certain flexibility that was sorely lacking. It will have to 
be matched by the rebels, whose intransigence has hitherto 
made it difficult for liberal opinion to suggest roads to a 
compromise. 

The common view on the night of M. Mollet’s fall seemed 
to be that a politician slightly to the right of the Socialists, 
like M. Mitterrand, the Minister of Justice, had the best 
chance of forming a government which might include the 
Socialists and the MRP, but probably not the conservatives. 
(This would have the disadvantage of not forcing the con- 
servatives openly to acknowledge the link between Algerian 
and financial troubles.) It is a sign of the climate that 
M. Mitterrand himself, well aware of all this, came out 
over the weekend in favour of a federal solution in Algeria 
(leaving the door ajar for slightly more diverse interpreta- 
tions than M. Mollet) and of the European treaties. One 
thing is certain: the foreign trade position being what it is, 
France cannot afford a long political vacuum which would 
intensify speculation in francs. 


Light on the Long Knives 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


F one can point to any one date early in the Nazi era 
I that marks how fatally the rot of acquiescence in 
illegality had already penetrated responsible Germans it is 
surely Saturday, June 30, 1934. For the German com- 
munity as a whole that particular weekend marked the 


official beginning of the summer holidays. Even the four 
million brownshirts of the SA had been told there would be 
no need for any of them to report for duty throughout 
July. When at the close of that incongruously superb June 
day the wireless was turned on, in and out of doors, and the 
news came through that six senior SA commanders had 
been shot (apparently for treason), and the Chief of Staff 
of the SA had been arrested, no one seems to have been 
disturbed by unreasonable doubts concerning the legality 
of Hitler’s action. One may excuse the half-listening waiter 
in the Wannsee beer garden whose reassuring comment 
among the startled tables was: “ A fine fellow, the Fuehrer! 
There’s a man who knows what he wants! ” But what of 
the officer commanding the Berlin military district, General 
von Witzleben, who, on being told that the shootings meant 
that the Party was getting rid of its wild men, replied 
approvingly: “ Wish I could have been there” ? Almost 
exactly ten years later, Field-Marshal von Witzleben, senior 
officer in the July 20th conspiracy against Hitler, was him- 
self to be hustled to the gallows after a travesty of a trial. 
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have since suffered their violent ends. But the law has 
caught up at last with two survivors who had a hand in the 
killings, and at Munich this month they have each been 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The one-time 
SS General Sepp Dietrich did not deny that he had super- 
intended the execution of the six ‘SA commanders in 
Stadelheim prison, Munich, on June 30th, and he related 
uninhibitedly how, with a smug “ Heil Hitler! ”, he had 
informed each victim in turn of his impending death. 
Clearly, notwithstanding all that has happened since, 
Dietrich has had no doubts or regrets. The Fuehrer had 
ordered the executions. That was good enough for him. 

Michael Lippert, who was found guilty of having played 
an active part in the shooting of Ernst Roehm, the SA 
chief of staff, was doggedly evasive. Roehm had refused to 
accept the “privilege” of ending his own life with a 
proffered pistol. He was shot in his cell next day under the 
direction of Theodor Eicke, then commandant of Dachau 
concentration camp, whom Lippert had accompanied at 
least as far as the cell door. There were witnesses to 
incriminate Lippert still farther, and by the end of the trial 
he had cut a repulsive figure—except in his own eyes, of 
course. Self-righteously he told the court how sincerely 
he hoped that the German Federal Republic would be served 
as loyally as was the Third Reich by those who unhesi- 
tatingly carried out the Fuehrer’s orders at that moment of 
crisis. 


* 


Had there really been a crisis ?_ The trial added nothing 
to what is already known about the overmighty subject 


Roehm and _ his 


four million bully-boys who were 


beginning to wonder restively by the suramer of 1934 - 


whither they should go next. The defence called a few 
witnesses, chiefly old Reichswehr hands, to testify that 
Roehm and his fellow-victims had indeed constituted a 
threat to law and order, and that this had been a case, if 
ever there was one, of good riddance to bad rubbish. They, 
too, seemed not to have been troubled by the reflection that 
the dead men were never put on trial. Happily for the 
German Federal Republic it can be recorded that the 
presiding judge and most of the German journalists 
reporting the trial noted and duly publicised this facet of 
the case, 

When the Reichstag met in July 1934 to endorse unques- 
tioningly Hitler’s claim that for forty-eight hours he himself 
had been the supreme court, it was already beginning to 
be widely known that the company of those who had been 
summarily executed that week-end was very much larger 
and more various than had been officially admitted. By 
then Hitler was ready to concede that fifty-eight had been 
killed, including such prominent “ conspirators ” as Gregor 
Strasser and Generals von Schleicher and von Bredow. 
He did not acknowledge the truth of what was being 
whispered furtively from house to house—that simultane- 
ously hundreds of political and private scores had been 
murderously settled ; that some innocents had been struck 
down by mistake, such as the music critic of the Muen- 
chener Neueste Nachrichten, who had had the bad luck 
to have been born with the undistinguishing name of 
Schmitt. These tragedies were widely known among re- 
sponsible people. But they asked no loud and insistent 
questions. The fatal rot had set in. 
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Most of the principal actors in the drama of June 30th” 


Malaya Prepares for 
Independence 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KUALA LUMPUR 


HE Chief Minister of the Federation of Malaya, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, has been in England again for final 
discussions on the constitution for an independent Malaya 
that was drawn up by the Reid Commission. The Reid 
report’s proposals on citizenship have aroused misgivings 
in Malaya. These attempt to deal with the special problems 
of Chinese residents who are British subjects and of those 
who are not. The report proposes that the first group 
should be given Commonwealth as well as Malayan citizen- 
ship; for the second, there should be easier Malayan 
citizenship qualifications, and they should swear allegiance 
to the Federation, renouncing any rights they might have 
as citizens of another country—for instance, China. 

At first these proposals seem to have been misunderstood 
by most people in Malaya, and among them, by the leaders 
of the ruling Alliance party (which includes the United 
Malays National Organisation and the Malayan-Chinese 
Association) who rejected them outright on the ground 
that a new nation could not be founded with people who 
could swing from one nationality to another with the ease 
of a perfoming monkey as and when it suited their personal 
desires. The Malays in particular believed that the 
Chinese would eventually swamp them by sheer 
weight of voting numbers. The rulers at first accepted 
Commonwealth dual citizenship, then swung round to the 
Alliance point of view ; they may change their minds again 
in view of the agreement now reached in London. 

But dual citizenship outside the Commonwealth (for 
instance, Chinese and Malayan citizenship) is quite another 
matter and there was no question of it being accepted by 
the Tengku—or indeed pressed upon him by Whitehall. 

The Reid recommendations have given the opponents of 
the Alliance political ammunition which they are using for 
communal attacks. The man who has led the rest in this 
dangerous political game is Dato Sir Onn bin Jaafar, once 
Member for Home Affairs in the last nominated govern- 
ment. Dato Onn hates the Chinese and is said to be a bitter 
man—bitter over his defeat in the Federal elections, and 
bitter over the defection of his former supporters in his own 
Party Negara. He has accused Tengku Abdul Rahman of 
“selling the Malays down the drain” because the citizen- 
ship laws framed by the Alliance and largely accepted by 
the Reid Commission, will let more non-Malays on to the 
electoral roll. 





Third year of Publication 


The Paper Bulletin 


The 9th quarterly issue contains three special reports : 
1. The Fibre Board Packing Case Industry. 
2. The Irish Paper Industry. 
3. Trends in British Paper Output. 

The issue also contains: A Summary of the Contents ; 
Guide for Paper Users; Raw Material Notes; Reports on 
Paper Using Industries; General Notes; Comprehensive 
Statistics ; Charts. ; ; ‘ae 

The March monthly supplement dealt with the implications 
of the European free trade area for the paper industry. 

Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, Extension 144, 
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The Chinese mutterings might be summarised as 
demands for nationality by birth, equal rights for all 
citizens, multilingual legislatures, and a five-year residential 
qualification for citizenship. In one of his most straight- 
forward speeches the Tengku told a Chinese audience : 
“This is the time when we must make up our minds to 
sink or swim together. Unless we do this, there will always 
be this fear, this distrust for one another which can ruin 
our efforts to build a strong Malayan nation.” This did not, 
however, stop the powerful group of Chinese guilds and 
teachers’ associations from deciding to send a three-man 
deputation to London. 

No single community has obtained all that it wanted 
from the Reid Commission. Probably the Malays will end 
by having greater benefits and privileges as “ owners” of 
the country. The Reid Commission went beyond the 
Alliance’s own agreed memorandum on citizenship and on 
Malay rights and privileges. It gave the Chinese more than 
the MCA had thought it prudent to ask of Umno, and 
recommended limiting the rights of Malays for fifteen years. 
This set the Malay nationalist cat among the pigeons but 
the Chinese tactfully took Tengku Abdul Rahman’s hint 
that they should for the time being accept only what they 
had agreed on in the tripartite memorandum to the Reid 
Commission. 


* 


The Chief Minister’s problems will increase with the 
declaration of independence. Apart from the racial issues 


—which need only a silly impulsive move by either an 
ignorant Malay or a Chinese to lead to violence—he will 
still have to contend with the Emergency, which enters its 


tenth year next month. The Communist terrorists are 
obeying orders to lie low. They are conserving their 
strength, stockpiling food and waiting for an end by negotia- 
tion after independence. It is becoming more and more 
difficult for the Commonwealth security forces to find their 
hiding places. The abysmzlly low surrender rate in the 
last few months is an indication of the tight hold that the 
district leaders and field officers have on their small units. 
As a result, information is slowly drying up. 

The Emergency will turn more and more from a military 
into a political and administrative problem. Tengku Abdul 
Rahman will undoubtedly find pressure being placed on him 
by certain Chinese sections to end the war by negotiation 
and to use the money saved for building more schools, 
hospitals, and roads. At the moment_.he is determined not 
to end the war by negotiation, since this would mean 
victory for the Communists and an overwhelming shift of 
allegiance among the Chinese, who would see the writing 
on the wall growing larger and would wish to protect them- 
selves. The Tengku plans to continue the present Emerg- 
ency Operations Council, though its membership will be 
changed, and to appoint a new director of emergency 
operations responsible to the new Defence Council of which 
the minister of defence—probably the Tengku himself— 
will be chairman. The Commonwealth forces will continue 
to augment the Federation army and police. 

There are only about 2,000 armed terrorists left in the 
jungle. The number has never been smaller. But a 
dangerous complacency over the emergency exists in 
Malaya, and the situation is not improved by the political 
troubles that occupy the minds of the people and will con- 
tinue to occupy them for months to come. 
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The Race for Peron’s Cloak 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BUENOS AIRES 


T is a well-worn café joke in Buenos Aires that if General 
Peron had been asked for a good date on which to be 
overthrown, he could not have chosen better than the 
autumn of 1955. His administration had thrived on the 
accumulated wealth of Argentina. Money was spent 
lavishly on luxurious workers’ flats, new stadiums, magnifi- 
cent public buildings. Then, when the dictator was near- 
ing the limit of his spending spree, he was overthrown and 
so spared the morning-after. Moreover, General Perdén 
was not overthrown by a popular uprising. His downfall 
was brought about by a small military group supported by 
the middle classes. To the workers, General Perén has 
remained an extremely popular figure and the economic 
chaos which followed his fall has been interpreted as proof 
of the efficiency of his administration. 

The austere economic regime made necessary by the 
dictator’s lavishness would in any case have been extremely 
difficult to maintain because Argentinians are about the least 
austere people in the world. But the revolutionary regime 
simply does not have the political or popular support to 
maintain a systematic and unpopular policy of austerity. 
The Prebisch plan which advocated such a policy soon 
had to be revised to make it more palatable. One of its 
Key items was a combined wage-freeze and a gradual policy 
of liberalisation of price controls. The wage-freeze soon 
had to be abandoned and price controls were put back last 
April to check an imminent wave of strikes. 

The government’s most serious problem is the country’s 
balance of payments. The year 1954 ended with a favour- 
able balance of $47 million. By the end of 1956 there was 
a deficit of over $210 million. This dramatic fall was 
caused by the world wheat surplus helped by the United 
States policy for getting rid of its agricultural surpluses. 
Brazil, for instance, which used to be one of Argentina’s 
main buyers, has received American wheat and will be a 
closed market for Argentine wheat at least for this season. 
Moreover, this year’s maize crop has been 60 per cent 
below normal. But even if Argentina were to have a bumper 
crop of any agricultural product, there is not the transport 
to move the crop to the ports. ‘Transport, capital goods 
for heavy industry, fuel and power ; these are the bottle- 
necks of Argentina’s economy. Rising fuel costs have made 
matters worse. Buenos Aires has a partial black-out every 
evening from 7 to 10. In addition, there is a power 
rationing scheme which restricts supplies in whole districts, 
industrial and otherwise, for several hours every week. 

Politically, the steady deterioration of the economy has 
had one important consequence ; nobody wants to be 
identified with it. This, added to the fact that General 
Perén’s popularity is daily increasing, has transformed 
political activity into a scarcely veiled competition between 
the parties to pose in front of the electorate as the heirs of 
a “ revised peronismo ” stripped of all its undesirable quali- 
ties but preserving its popular ideas of social reform. Not 
one of the political leaders interviewed by your corre- 
spondent had any doubts about the outcome of a hypo- 
thetical election in which General Perén could participate: 
he would be the winner. 
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In the race to put on the neo-peronist cloak, the Radical 
party leader Dr Arturo Frondizi looks like an easy first. 
Although the Radical party is divided into at least five 
warring factions, Dr Frondizi controls the most powerful 
faction and, in addition, he counts on the support of 
important industrial pressure groups, a sizeable sector of 
the middle class and, perhaps, the largest portion of the 
working class vote. Although he became General Perén’s 
bitterest political opponent, he has now succeeded in con- 
vincing many of the General’s former supporters that he 
is the presidential candidate most likely to continue Perdén’s 
good work while abandoning the excesses of “ justicialismo.” 

Dr Frondizi, when interviewed, agreed that his move- 
ment was closely identified with the social and political 
forces of “ peronismo” but he denied that he was trying 
to become the dictator’s unofficial heir. “The Radical 
party embraced the cause of social and economic justice 
many years before Perén. What Perén did was to steal 
our programme and our slogans and use them for his own 
purposes. During his regime, in order to present a solid 
opposition to the dictatorship, we also appeared as opposing 
all his policies—that was a strategical necessity. Today we 
have regained our traditional position as interpreters of 
the progressive, democratic aspirations of the people.” 


* 


President Aramburu has called for elections for a con- 
stituent assembly on July 28th. This move has been 
severely criticised both from the left and from the right. 
Many feel that a new constitution should wait until a 
democratically elected government is in power. Whichever 
party assumes power after the presidential elections 
promised for February, 1958, might feel justified in revoking 
this hastily prepared constitution in favour of the 1949 
constitution, which is still legally binding. Others fear that 
the call for a constituent assembly is a last-ditch effort by 
the military groups to remain in power by declaring the 
assembly a sovereign parliament and then asking it to elect 
another provisional president for an indefinite period. Dr 
Ricardo Balbin, the leader of an anti-Frondizi faction of 
the Radical party, has gone so far as to say that the only 
alternative to free presidential elections in February, is 
civil war. President Aramburu is already facing a revolt 
of senior army officers. The minister and the under-secre- 
tary for war have both been forced to resign and on 
Wednesday the chief of the army was removed from his 
post and arrested. The President will need all the naval 
support he can muster to weather this military storm. 

Two unknown factors in Argentine politics are the 
possibility of General Perén’s return, and the future policy 
of the powerful trade union movement. The exiled dictator 
undoubtedly wants to stage a comeback, and can certainly 
count on vast popular support. But the political parties 
which are now so hopelessly divided and so eager to appear 
as followers of certain peronist policies, would immediately 
reunite and start a civil war rather than allow the ex- 
dictator to regain power. 

The trade unions are solidly opposed to the present 
government. Under the dictatorship, they were privileged, 
but since the revolution they have come down in the world. 
In fact, the “ deperonisation ” of the trade union movement 
has been carried to such lengths that Dr Frondizi is not 
alone in feeling that the revolutionary government, sup- 
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ported by the right wing, has systematically destroyed the 
complex trade union machinery built by General Peron. 
Some observers believe that the trade unions are so dis- 
organised that they can no longer play an important role 
in political affairs. But the trade union leaders are con- 
vinced that their united vote can easily decide the next 
presidential election. 


Danish Eggs and Bacon 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


a 


: GGS and bacon,” it has been said, “ are the only things 

that count in Anglo-Danish relations.” Happily, this 
need not be interpreted too literally ; it would have taken a 
great deal more than the Danish annoyance at the dumping 
of subsidised British eggs in Germany to affect the warm 
welcome that was given to the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh in Copenhagen this week. But the matter is of 
sufficient concern to Anglo-Danish relations to have been 
referred to by the Queen in her speech at Tuesday’s state 
banquet ; and it was pleasantly appropriate that the British 
Government should have announced on Wednesday that it 
had agreed to take steps to prevent subsidised British eggs 
from doing serious damage to normal Danish export 
markets. 

The Danes consider that their arguments against British 
dumping, based on Article 16 of Gatt (they have complained 
to the Gatt organisation) are incontrovertible. In their 
eyes, Britain is hypocritically preaching European free trade 
while, in practice, adopting export subsidies. Britain 
formerly took two-thirds of Denmark’s egg exports. When 
domestic egg production drove the Danes from the British 
market, they painstakingly built up alternative markets in 
Germany, which are now endangered by the sale of cheap 
British subsidised eggs that are undercutting Danish eggs 
produced at half the cost. Britain insists that the egg 
surplus was an accident, unlikely to recur, but the Danes are 
less convinced. 

At Strasbourg, Hr Lannung found cold comfort in Mr 
Ormsby-Gore’s undertaking to reduce the minimum prices 
guaranteed to farmers, because only small reductions are 
permissible in the annual farm price review. The Danes 
would like to see an outright ban on subsidised agricultural 
exports, before British exporters have built up markets and 
acquired vested interests in the trade. The shrillness of 
their outcry is intelligible in the light of the present 
economic crisis. After Christmas, the terms of trade deterio- 
rated sharply. Imports, largely solid and liquid fuel, were 
5 per cent dearer this February than a year before, while 
the prices of Danish agricultural exports, notably bacon and 
butter, were 12 per cent lower. At present there is a slight 
improvement ; the price of Danish bacon exports has risen 
twice in a fortnight, domestic egg prices have improved, and 
export prospects have brightened. 

The import surplus has led to an alarming depletion of 
foreign reserves ; on May Ist the deficit at the National Bank 
was {19 million. But for last week’s general election the 


government would probably have moved three to four 
months ago, and when the new government is formed its first 
task will be to halt the drain. The situation, aggravated by 
difficult economic conditions last year, calls for more 

Continued on page 707 
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Oil 


».- it has the power 


to keep you prosperous. 


And your children 


POWER IS NEEDED, the power to turn 
wheels, generate heat and light, keep 
factories going. Power, in fact, to 
maintain output—and full employ- 
ment. And oil must provide it, for all 
other sources, fully stretched, cannot 
meet the increasing demand. 

Unless oil makes its powerful con- 
tribution, quite ordinary comforts 
could soon be harder to come by—and 
costlier. Soat Shell-MexandB.P. Ltd. 


the best brains in the business are 
bent to the task of ensuring full sup- 
plies from the enormous resources 
of Shell, Eagle and BP on both sides 
of the globe. And guiding the applica- 
tion of oil to industry. Now more 
than ever. 

Think about oil. Because today in 
this country, oil is a vital question. 

And Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. can 
provide the answers. 


will supply the oil 
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Give us the tools and we 
will finish the job. 
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(SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL) 


A war time cry now applied to industry by the 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


The Remploy Sponsorship Scheme has 
been inaugurated to serve two purposes. 
One, to provide an existing factory and 
labour force for firms wishing to expand 
but who are unable to do so by lack of 
those. Two, to provide continuous em- 
ployment for disabled or otherwise 
handicapped persons. 

Remploy Ltd., has at present ninety 
factories in various parts of the United 
Kingdom and, as a result of training in 
these factories, 6,000 disabled men and 
women working at trade union rates are 
producing all manner of goods for 
domestic and industrial use at a high 
quality standard and in fair competition 
with normal industrial undertakings. 

It must be remembered that the 
main purpose of the Remploy organisa- 
tion is to keep the hands and minds of 
these disabled people occupied as part of, 
in some cases, their therapeutic treat- 
ment, and to restore their feelings of use- 
fulness to society despite their handicap. 

To assist towards that end, the 
Government allocates an annual subsidy 
of £2,500,000. But against that subsidy, 
there must be set the taxes paid to the 
Exchequer from the wages of these dis- 
abled employees, and the non-payment 
of unemployment benefit or national 
assistance in some form or other which 
would otherwise become a charge. There- 





SPONSORSHIP 


fore what at first appearance would be a 
charge to the Nation of £400 per person 
per year is reduced to something nearer 
£200 a year. And the benefit to these dis- 
abled people in their re-establishment as 
useful employable citizens is incalculable. 

The Remploy Sponsorship Scheme 
is an extension of Remploy usefulness in 
that, in addition to guaranteeing greater 
security of employment to disabled 
people, it provides a direct benefit to 
Industry, to these firms where, as already 
mentioned, extra space and labour force 
is needed for expansion. It also presents 


some benefit to the Exchequer in the 


possibility of a reduced subsidy. 

The Scheme briefly is as follows: 
The sponsoring firm equips an existing 
Remploy factory with the necessary 
plant (if such plant is not already estab- 
lished in the factory), provides the 
technical knowledge needed, supplies the 
raw materials, and buys back the finished 


products at an agreed economical price. “ 


No concessions are expected by Remploy 
in the quality or accuracy of the products 
produced under this Scheme. These will 
be fully up to the standards required in 
the sponsoring firm’s parent works and 
will be vouched for by careful supervision 
and management, as will also be strict 
adherence to delivery dates. One stipula- 
tion must be agreed by the sponsoring 


SCHEME 


For further details of the Remploy Sponsorship Scheme, please write to:- 





firm—a guarantee of a continuous flow 
of orders over a long period, as obviously 
changes in methods cannot readily be 
made with the class of labour involved. 

The Scheme is of particular interest 
to firms which have a section of their 
own factory at present engaged on the 
continuous production of component 
parts in large quantities and in constant 
demand. By removal of that section and 
its equipment to a Remploy factory, the 
sponsoring firm is able to free both its 
own factory space and labour force for 
expansion of present productions or 
development of new projects. 

Again, the Scheme can also present 
great advantage to firms wishing to re- 
organise their production lines and 
methods while still requiring to retain 
older plant for the supply of components 
and spares. 

The Scheme was instituted a little 
over a year ago. It is working with great 
success at Remploy factories at Bristol 
and Sheffield, and other projects are 
being studied. 

If you are considering expansion 
and are precluded from this by shortage 
of space or labour—if you feel that the 
Remploy Sponsorship Scheme can in 
any way be of some advantage to your 
Company—we will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter with you. 


The Remploy Sponsorship Scheme 
serves Industry. Can it serve you? 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, REMPLOY LIMITED, 25/28 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. (TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 6621) 
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stringent budgetary policies. Danish officials pooh-pooh any 
suggestion of devaluing the currency, which would, they 
say, provide at best a temporary respite. They look instead 
for improved agricultural prices and determined govern- 
ment action. 

Denmark’s fundamental weakness is its lack of natural 
resources (oil, coal and minerals) which make it dangerously 
dependent on agricultural exports to pay for its imports. 
Moreover, its choice of markets is strictly limited, with 
Britain holding a dominant position. Postwar agreements 
allocated to Britain 90 per cent of Danish bacon exports, 
75 per cent of butter and two-thirds of eggs. Britain’s con- 
sumption of butter has, however, declined sharply since 
before the war, and Danish butter has to compete with 
both butter from the Commonwealth and elsewhere and 
with margarine. 

Nearly every industrial country has protection for agri- 
cultural products, and domestic price support. The Danes, 
thanks to superior efficiency and know-how, are unique in 
dispensing with subsidies. They find it paradoxical that, 
with free trade areas planned throughout the world, foreign 
farmers remain the enfants gatés, feather-bedded by tariffs 
and subsidies against the chill winds of competition. They 
maintain that this policy brings high prices and long-term 
disadvantages to the countries which follow it and that it 
leaves Denmark too little room for manceuvre. 

In return for British concessions, Denmark would gladly 
recognise Britain’s special position in the Commonwealth. 
At present Danes suspect that Commonwealth ties are a 
specious argument for retaining protection. The long-term 
solution of Danish problems lies in increasing industrial 
exports, further diversifying agricultural products, and 
seeking alternative markets and bilateral agreements. Mean- 


while, policy makers in London might bear in mind that only _ 


a prosperous Denmark can remain a good customer. 


Portugal’s Civilised Natives 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MOZAMBIQUE 


ORTUGAL has no colonies. But it has a number of 
P: overseas provinces,” subject to the Ministry of Over- 
seas Provinces in Lisbon, which in its turn is subject to 
Dr Salazar. Among the overseas provinces are some 
remarkable places: bits of India and China and an island 
called Timor, which is divided between Portugal and Indo- 
nesia. But by far the most important possessions are Angola 
and Mozambique. Angola—the richer—produces dia- 
monds, coffee and huge quantities of fish. Mozambique 
makes its living through cotton, copra and sisal. Both do 
a roaring trade in transit traffic as anyone can see who stands 
on Beira docks and contemplates the serried ranks of Austins 
and stacks of water-closets Rhodesia-bound. The railways 
from Beira to Salisbury and Nyasaland are clogged with 
British goods, for the port carries 80 per cent of the over- 
seas traffic of the Federation. The new railway from 
Lourenco Marques to Bulawayo will also carry a heavy 
share of traffic, for this line is 500 miles shorter than the 
old route to Bulawayo from Port Elizabeth. It is, indeed, 
land-locked Rhodesia which removes the greater part of the 
yearly deficit in Mozambique’s visible balance of trade. The 


remainder of it and more is wiped out by the earnings of 


Portuguese natives working in the Rhodesias and the 
Transvaal. 
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But the remarkable thing about Portuguese East Africa 
is the colonial system itself; it might be described as 
“strength through inertia.” The Portuguese have in their 
own eyes a mission 
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Indian or half caste 
are deemed to be 
civilised per se. Negroes, on the other hand, must be 
“ assimilated.” In 1950, 4,345 of them in Mozambique 
had achieved assimilation. 

What is called the “ Portuguese native ” is the negro who 
does not qualify to be a Portuguese citizen. How can he 
cease to be a “native”? He must be eighteen years of 
age: he must speak accurate Portuguese; he must be 
economically self-supporting ; he must behave himself in a 
fitting manner and he must not have had a heavy charge- 
sheet in the army or been a deserter. The negro who fulfils 
these conditions is given his identity-card. The culture- 
barrier is lowered. If he is married, his wife and his 
children (whether legitimate or illegitimate) under the age 
of eighteen may also become citizens if they are Portuguese- 
speaking and well-behaved. Once given, citizenship can 
only be withdrawn if the subject has committed some grave 
crime. 

The Portuguese assimilation technique makes an interest- 
ing comparison with the Belgian one. In the Congo there 
are two categories of persons: Belgian citizens and 
nationaux belges de droit colonial. There is no promotion 
from one category to the other. Whereas Congolese can 
never become Belgians, the Portuguese can claim to have 
actually fabricated fully-fledged Portuguese out of African 
material. These assimilados are few but impressive. For 
instance, the Goanese—who are to be found in Mozam- 
bique—are full Portuguese citizens who are in no sense 
comparable to the native intelligentsia of British Africa ; 
they are managers, not politicians. The assimilados do not, 
of course, have full electoral freedom ; but neither do the 
metropolitan Portuguese who are citizens of what the 1933 
Constitution calls a unitary and corporate republic. 

The “ uncivilised male natives” are made to do useful 
work for six months in the year. This is done both in the 
economic interests of Mozambique and, the authorities 
claim, in order to civilise the natives. Labour is not plentiful 
in the province partly because of the exodus to the neigh- 
bouring territories, and the system is controlled by an 
inspectorate. It cannot exactly be called forced because the 
natives have the right to choose their employers. 

The atmosphere of overseas Portugal is not unhappy. 
The government is severe and rather humourless. It is 
intensely Roman Catholic. Education is almost a monopoly 
of the Church. But, in Mozambique, as in the Congo, the 
African is not unsettled and his standards are slowly and 
steadily improving. 


ort Elizabeth coe 
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Two-way technique for technical achievement 


Paper making nowadays is no longer purely a craft industry. 
Technical efficiency is vital to the creation of the lruge variety 
of paper products upon which our modern life depends. How 
is this best achieved in so diverse an industrial body as the 
Reed Paper Group, which includes 19 separate major companies 
concerned with every aspect of making paper and paper products? 

The Reed technique is both practical and flexible. The 
technical departments of the mills and companies are res- 
ponsible for the day-to-day operational tests and inspec- 
tions required for close technical control of production; 
the Group Central Laboratories engage both in short-term 
development work and fundamental long-term research to pion- 
eer new processes and products. However, between the 
technicians in the mills and companies and those in the 
Central Laboratories there is constant personal liaison...... 


in fact, a two-way traffic in ideas, training and personnel. 

Whenever necessary, Central Laboratories teams are called 
in by the mills to help wit’ operational problems; likewise the 
specialised knowledge of the mill technicians is often called 
upon by the Central Laboratories in carrying out specific re- 
search projects. Thus is achieved whatever is best for you, 
the customer. 

The underlying principle is this — each Reed company, while 
having access to Group resources, retains its individuality 
and independence, and understands the character and aims of 
the Group so well that it can think and act for itself. This 
is why your every meeting with a Reed manager, technician or 
salesman can be so particularly satisfying and profitable. 
It is why your every dealing with a Reed company can give you 
the best and right materials for your needs. 


“VOU profit from the initiative of each 
Company backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. ° B. R. FREEMAN & 
WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. - PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. HOLOPLAST LTD. Jn association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of 
“Kleenex”, “Kotex” and “Delsey” (Regd. T.M’s). THE REED PAPER GROUP Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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THE 


BUSINESS 





WORLD 








HERE are no typical newspapers in Fleet Street. 
Each selects, by its editorial objectives, most of 
its own circumstances along with its own public, 

and how well it manages continuously to adapt its 
operations to both is its own responsibility. It would 
be unrealistic to seek to explain the vicissitudes now 
admitted to be besetting what are sometimes called “ the 
unpopular populars” among national newspapers 
wholly in economic terms—and embarrassing to specu- 
late about private manceuvres to escape from their 
peculiar plights. But it is undoubtedly true that the 
time at which these vicissitudes have suddenly become 
apparent—and similar difficulties have shown them- 
selves among periodical and provincial papers—has 
been decided by a number of general economic factors, 
partly beyond the control of the British press, that are 
at present intensifying competitive pressures within it 
and upon it. 

It is only by stages over the last two or three years 
that the British press, somewhat reluctantly, has again 
become free : not until December last year were news- 
papers, for the first time since 1939, allowed to publish 
as Many pages in every issue as they chose and could 
afford (though officially they still do not accept unsold 
returns). Newsprint control did not suppress competi- 
tion in Fleet Street, but for the most part canalised it 
simply into circulation, selling as many papers as one 
could without enlarging them. And because of the 
peculiar nature of newspaper economics, the years of 
control have delayed the full commercial impact of this 
postwar competition—protecting, for a time that has 
now ended, the “ weak sisters ” from the strong. 


A newspaper ordinarily seeks to increase its circu- 
lation not simply to spread its overhead costs over 
more units of output, but also to maximise its “over- 
head income *—advertising revenue. And control over 
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the number of pages in the average issue, limiting the 
sheer space in which they could accommodate adver- 
tisements, robbed the two competitors that surged so far 
ahead in the postwar circulation race, the Daily Mirror 
and the Daily Express, of the full reward in that over- 
head income that they could otherwise have expected 
during those years. Some margin of advertisements that 
simply could not be accommodated in these intensely 
economical “ mass media” was spread over the rest of 
the national newspapers; and since the space that all the 
national papers could offer was in its turn limited, 
the periodical press and some of the provincial papers 
also received more benefits from the boom in national 
advertising than they could have hoped for in free 
competition. As restrictions on paging have successively 
been moderated and finally removed during the last 
few years, advertising revenue, across the whole com- 
petitive array of Britain’s press, is at last moving into 
line with circulations and pulling power—though the 
Daily Mirror, for various reasons, still does not carry 
as much advertising as its huge sales might be expected 
to bring into its pages. 


Cr does not decide where to put an advertisement 
simply by counting heads ; quality as well as 
quantity counts in circulation. Market research provides 
the media department of an advertising agency with the 
most elaborate cross-sections of the class, age, sex, 
habits and purchasing power of the readers of Britain’s 
newspapers and periodicals ; and “ keyed” advertise- 
ments, demanding a specific response, may somewhat 
less certainly supplement its judgment of the pulling 
power of a particular paper. For certain classes of pro- 
duct certain classes of readers are irrelevant, however 
many a paper has of them. The specialised appeal of 
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Newspapers as a Business 


EWSPAPER production is a highly 
N capitalised industry selling two 
commodities—newspapers to its readers 
and access to the attention of those 
readers to its advertisers. The price at 
which it sells to readers is fairly stable, 
relatively cheap and generally below 
cost. The price at which it sells adver- 
tising space to make up the difference 
is a changing price settled competitively 
in two interlocked free markets: com- 
petition for circulation and the supply 
and demand for advertising space 
throughout the press—and now for 
advertising time on television. 


With the different patterns of male 
and female, “AB, C1, C2, and DE” 
readers, young and old, that different 
newspapers select for themselves by 
editorial policy and appeal, they can 
obtain varying prices for their “single 
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column inches per thousand readers” 
—an advertiser will have to pay well 
over a shilling “ milline rate” for access 
to the specialised and presumably well- 
heeled readers of the Financial Times 
to littl over a penny for the more 
plebeian millions of the Daily Mirror. 

Within the sphere chosen for it by 
editorial objectives, the key question for 
the business management of any news- 
paper is “How many pages—editorial 
and advertising—should we aim at?” 
This is a recurring question answered 
in practice for every issue of every paper, 
but also a long-term question integral 
to the whole policy of any paper. .And 
without getting the long-term answer 
right no paper can prosper to the full— 
for then too much circulation may begin 
to be financially embarrassing, as well as 
too little. 
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THE NATIONAL DAILIES 


Average daily circulation for each year 
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NEWSPAPER PROFITS Earnings of few single newspapers are individually 


identifiable. 


In this table extracted partly from filed returns at the Inland Revenue 


Department, there is some double counting. The Daily Herald belongs as to 51 pert 
cent to Odhams and 49 per cent to the TUC. Profits of the Daily News embrace 
the earnings of the News Chronicle and the Star. 





Trading profit 
£000 


1955 


Net profit after tax 
é | 


Yield 
May 22 


_| Price | 
May 22) 


1956 | 1954 1955 1956 





Amalgamted Press 10/—. | Feb. 28 
Assoc. Defd. 5/- | March 31 | 
Beaverbrook ‘A’ 5/—... | June 30 
Daily Herald ....... soos | Dec. 31 | 
Daily Mirror 5/-....... | Feb. 28 
Daily Maws ..scccss ics Pee eet 
Daily Telegraph | March 31 | 
Financial News 5/-.... June 30 
Financial Times £1 June 30 
Hulton Press 2/6 March 31 
Kelly’s 5/- | Feb. 28 
weemtey GA) 5. i ssciccss | Dec. 31 | 1,999 
Manchester — eee | March 31 | 
Newnes, Geo. £1 ...... | March 3l 
News of the World ee Le 
Odhams 10/ | Dec. 
Sunday Pictorial 5/-.... | Feb. 
Westminster Press Dec. 
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“quality papers” that sell for more than the rest, such as 
the Financial Times and The Times, enables them to 
charge rates “per single column inch per thousand 
readers ” far above that of the popular press, and keeps 
them in business with a very small fraction of the daily 
circulation of the Mirror or the Express. The Daily 
Telegraph, at present “popular” in price though its 
“ average reader ” would probably work out in a slightly 
higher class than certain more expensive quality 
papers, is highly profitable at a circulation of about 
1,100,000, well below the level at which some 
“popular” papers of the same price are floundering 
in financial loss ; it has a ‘special strength in classified 
advertising. The Daily Mail gains significant advan- 
tages in advertising revenue, among the middle- 
circulation dailies, from its more middle-class appeal ; 
and even at the top, the Express charges higher rates, 
and relies for much more of its total revenue upon 
advertising than the Mirror. 


B” though advertising advantage does not depend 

simply on circulation totals, for a mass of 
nationally advertised consumer goods the two probably 
gear more closely than they were allowed to do during 
the years of newsprint control. The trend towards 
greater equality in purchasing power, and particularly 
in households’ “ disposable income” since before the 
war, means that more and more of the buying even of 
relatively expensive advertised goods is done by the 
working class, the young, and—among all ages and 
classes—by women. For many consumer goods, the 
advertiser logically appeals to these buyers through the 
media that reach most of them most cheaply—the mass 
circulation dailies, the women’s magazines and, increas- 
ingly, television. There seems a growing tendency, 
with the easing and eventual abolition of newsprint 
control, for advertising campaigns to be concentrated 
rather than peppered across a wide range of media. 


This delayed concentration of advertising effort 
towards papers offering the greatest economic advantage 
in quantity and quality, moreover, seems to be occurring 
at a time when total newspaper circulation in 
Britain seems more likely to decline slightly than to 
grow further. With more newspapers bought per head 
of population than any other country in the world, 
Britain must be practically a saturated newspaper 
market ; and larger papers may tend to make fewer 
people buy more than one at a time. The total national 
daily circulation, about two-thirds higher than in 1937, 
has not changed much from the level it first reached in 
1949 (the peak was in 1950) ; the two mass dailies still 
hold just over half of this, but some transfers of circu- 
lation have taken place between other papers. From 
now On, it seems prudent to assume that any national 
Paper’s growth in circulation must be at the expense 
of others. Moreover, each successive rise in price has 
had an immediate effect on sales, from which it has 
taken individual papers some time to recover. Further 
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price increases, too, could further thin the margin of 
people who buy more than one of what are still the 
world’s cheapest daily papers. 

Newspaper owners are today compressed more or 
less tightly between this possibly declining total market 
for what they sell, major changes in the shares of 
total press advertising income that each receives, and 
the fairly steadily rising costs of what they buy. News- 
print prices are at present on the crest of the second 
upward wave they have experienced since the war ; a 
further price rise is indeed imminent, though buyers 
guess that after that prices will stabilise and may slip a 
little ; and there is at best only a temporary respite in 
the round-by-round succession of wage claims in an 
industry beset by restrictive practices. 


| i pene swings in newsprint prices, even temporary 

ones, have since the war killed off more than one 
weak paper ; but the long-term upward trend is now 
and for a long time is likely to be one of the facts of life 
of the newspaper business, and any paper that cannot 
live with it cannot expect to stay in that business. The 
“equalised” price is today nearly {60 a ton, 
rather less than in 1952, five or six times the 
artificially low level that prevailed in the thirties, 
when many of the world’s major producing com- 
panies were in very low water; only about a third higher 
than in an inflationary peak just after the first world 
war, and about four times the price during much of 
the twenties. The pulp from which newsprint is 
mainly made is short, and supplies can only be 
increased at growing cost. Newsprint manufacture 
involves very heavy capital investment and is a good 
deal less remunerative than making the same raw 
materials into many other paper products. Producers 
are not prepared to expand capacity rapidly, and Britain 
has no great bargaining power in the world market, with 
some 10 per cent of a world consumption that is rising 
far more rapidly abroad. Since the war, at least, the 
price of newsprint has not moved radically out of line 
with those of other basic materials. 

Nor have wages in this industry risen faster than 
wages in general manufacturing, though printers 
have maintained their substantial extra margin as one 
branch of “ the aristocracy of labour.” The canker in 
the newspaper industry’s labour relations arises less 
from the level or growth of wages than from the union 
grip upon manning in this industry, with gross over- 
staffing in certain departments, while in others key men 
are short and the entry of fresh apprentices is restricted. 
Labour relations in the physical production of 
newspapers have suffered, over the years, from bitter 
inter-union rivalries, on the one side, and from weakness 
among certain sections of employers on the other. It is 
not easy to see any likelihood that the bargaining 
pressure—exerted in recent years alternately upon 
newspapers and periodicals—will be moderated. 

Strength to withstand these pressures from below and 
overhead varies very widely between the national 
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newspapers, the periodicals, and provincial groups—all 
of which have at least some cushion of local advertising 
support. Dependence upon advertising revenue varies 
very widely in Fleet Street, but among newspapers the 
shift in advertising revenue seems to have been more 
important in current financial difficulties than changes 
in costs. On the side of costs, the mass circulation 
papers are affected more by rises in the cost of paper and 
less by increases in printing costs than papers 
of “ middle ” circulation—which include the nationals 
now under the greatest pressure. Certain of the large 
newspaper groups have substantial interests in 
paper companies making newsprint; they integrate 
the production of national dailies with Sunday papers 
and London and provincial evenings; and some 
have extended their interest into the Reveille type of 
weekly and into papers for women. Provincial evening 
papers, once again, are both cheaper to produce and 
more secure from national competition than the pro- 
vincial morning papers, though the spread of television 
may affect them more. 

The stock market assessment of this beleaguered 
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industry is simply indicated. Whereas equities in 
general have risen by just about 20 per cent over the 
last 15 months, the prices of a general sample of quoted 
newspaper shares have fallen by about 12 per cent (a 
significant exception being Beaverbrook Newspapers). 
It is not easy to disagree with this judgment of its 
prospects ; though the need for selectivity between 
groups argues itself. Total advertising expenditure in 
Britain is now nearly back to its 1938 share of national 
income, and seems unlikely to grow as fast as it has since 
the war ; television is certain to secure a sizeable slice of 
the increase, so that expenditure on other media cannot 
be expected to grow even as fast as the total. Pressure 
within the newspaper industry seems certain to be 
forced in upon the weaker groups—some provincial 
morning papers and the national papers with no edge 
either in quantity or quality of circulation. A decline in 
the number of national newspapers, in particular, seems 
economically inevitable ; whether consolidation could 
avert or slow this seems to depend largely upon the 
quality of editorial inspiration and business manage- 
ment now available in Fleet Street. 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Friendless Gilt-Edged 


T appeared in the first half of this week that the heavy 

decline in gilt-edged stocks of the last few weeks was 
coming to a stop but on Thursday the market resumed its 
fall, War Loan reaching 693, the lowest point of the year. 
The Financial Times index of government securities 
touched 84.66 on Monday, rallied fractionally to 84.70 on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but the fall was resumed on 
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Thursday when it dropped to 84.16 also its lowest of this 
year. The selling wave has at no time been heavy. But 
there has been a succession of small selling orders and it is 
general experience that a thousand sales of £1,000 stock 
have more effect on prices than one sale of £1 million 


stock, if only because the smaller bargains tend to pass 
through the small gilt-edged jobbers, who then seek to even 
their own books by dealing with the big jobbers. 

The fall has none the less been steep. The table and the 
chart show that it has not wholly wiped out the post-Suez 
recovery of December and January. In that earlier fall 
War Loan touched 68. The present low point of the 
government securities index compares with a “ Suez low” 
of 82.38 at the end of November. But the fall has been quite 
steep enough to make government funding by sales of stock 
in the market difficult, and new issue business disappointing 
—witness the fact that underwriters of Birmingham Cor- 
poration’s issue of £5 million 5 per cent stock at £984 were 
left with 82 per cent of their commitments, and the stock 
opened at 1} points discount. Underwriters of the English 
Electric Company’s £9 million issue of 5} per cent deben- 
ture stock at 97 also had to take up §5§ per cent of it. 


The Demand for Equities 


QUESTIONABLY the cause of the fall in gilt-edged has 
l not been the succession of small sales, so much as the 
absence of buyers. Institutions have switched their buying 
from the gilt-edged market to the industrial share market 
and to a less extent to industrial prior charge stocks. The 
change in the composition of insurance company and pen- 
sion fund portfolios towards a higher proportion of indus- 
trial stocks and smaller proportion of gilt-edged has 
extended over many years. There are no vast floating sup- 
plies of industrials such as would make it possible to carry it 
out quickly. But there are nevertheless periods when the 
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distaste of the institutions for gilt-edged makes itself felt in 
the market and the last few weeks has been one of them. A 
number of influences have helped to speed the process. The 
greater freedom of investment now available to Lloyd’s 
underwriters was one such. The publication of the Labour 
party’s pension plan and the results of the local elections 
were others. And 
there are those who 
see in current wage 
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moment when the fall 
in gilt-edged was 
checked seems to con- 
firm the diagnosis. It is highly improbable that the shift 
in institutional portfolios is completed. But equally it seems 
unnecessary to suppose that it will continue to force gilt- 
edged prices down regardless of the level that gilt-edged 
have reached. To the insurer concerned in a fixed con- 
tract maturing at a known date—and that covers a high pro- 
portion of life business—yields on gilt-edged stocks of the 
appropriate dates, now overtaking industrial share yields, 
must have begun to look attractive. 
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Two Rights Issues 


HE fall in equity prices brought The Economist 
£ indicator down by 2.7 points to 218.7. One factor 
that the equity market always has to keep in mind is the 
continual flow of new issues. 
expanding industries came along this week. To step up its 
steel production, John Summers is raising about £4} million 
from a rights issue of 4,500,000 new £1 ordinary shares at 
par in the proportion of one for two. The issue, which was 
not underwritten, was adroitly managed, and dealings in 
the new scrip (nil paid) began on the morning after the 
announcement. The old shares stood at 34s. 6d., indicating 
an ex-rights price of about 30s. The new shares (nil paid) 
opened at a premium of ros. ro}d. On Wednesday, when 
steel shares suffered a shake out, the premium came down 
to gs. 43d. and the old shares lost Is. to 29s. The profits 
of John Summers have been running at a higher level than 
they did a year ago, and the directors expect to pay a final 
dividend of not less than 8 per cent, for which the new 
shares will rank. 

A smaller issue, designed to raise about £1.3 million, 
has been announced by John Thompson in order to finance 
its new nuclear energy commitments. The issue, which is 
underwritten by Lazard Brothers, takes the form of rights 
to 1,048,227 new §s. ordinary shares at 25s. each in the 
ratio of one for seven. On the eve of this announcement 
the old shares stood at 35s. The issue is backed by a pre- 
liminary statement which shows that in 1956 the company’s 
profits advanced from £2,113,866 to the record figure of 
£2.550,961. The ordinary dividend was left unchanged at 
25 per cent, the rate which the directors expect to maintain 
on the increased capital this year. Thus the new shares 
arc offered at a yield of 5 per cent (against a yield of about 
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33 per cent ex-all on the old shares). That is not a big 
yield, and presumably the appeal to investors is the glamour 
of nuclear power stocks—a glamour which has been known 
to dazzle. 


CAR OUTPUT 





Recovery Sustained 


HIS year’s improvement in the fortunes of the motor 
T industry is still gathering pace. In April, the latest 
month for which full figures are available, output of cars 
reached the rate of just under 3,400 a day, a good fifth 
higher than in March and all of three-fifths higher than in 
January. It was, moreover, a better performance, allowing 
for the fall of the Easter holidays, than ;in April last year 
and it was only 10 per cent short of the record number of 
cars leaving the industry’s factories two years ago at the 
peak of the boom. 

Thriving export sales are the mainspring of this sharp 
recovery, and shipments have in the last two months 
regained the record level of two years ago. But the home 
market has also been getting noticeably firmer since hire 
purchase restrictions were eased at the beginning of the 
year. In March 
registered home sales 
shot up sharply from 
the very low level of 
|| 22,800 in the two pre- 
vious months to 
35,200 (against 
53,100 in March, 
1955). Since Easter, 
and particularly since 
the end of petrol 
rationing, they appear 
to have been doing 
better still. The num- 
ber of new cars 
bought on hire purchase was twice as high last month 
as in January, and second-hand car prices have been 
hardening sharply in the past few weeks. 

Commercial vehicle manufacturers have not been experi- 
encing quite as good a revival. Their sales, both at home 
and overseas, have been picking up, but since February the 
rate of production has remained almost constant at a little 
over 1,000 vehicles a day, still a fifth or more lower than 
last year. This sluggishness is found throughout the whole 
range of vehicle types, though it is rather more marked 
among the very small vans of less than 15 cwt capacity and 
also among the lighter types of lorries of between 3 ton 
and 5 ton capacity. ° 
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The American Market 


N one overseas market, the United States, British cars 

have done outstandingly well this year, and in two others, 
Australia and Eire, outstandingly badly. It is only fair to say 
that in Australia import restrictions were largely to blame, 
and these are now being relaxed ; in Eire sales have been 
handicapped by the special import tax imposed last August. 
Shipments to the United States in the first four months of 
this year amounted to a record 27,000 units, more than 
three times larger than in the same period of 1956. It may 
be too much to hope that that rate of increase will be 
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maintained throughout the year, but it may be that Britain 
has now regained top place among foreign suppliers to the 
American market. Britain’s success cannot be compared 
with that of other exporters over the whole period, for their 
figures are less up to date. But Germany’s exports to the 
United States are believed to have increased; French 
exports in the first three months, 8,866 units, were more 
than eight times higher than in the same period of 1956 
(thanks mainly to the success of the Dauphine), and Italian 
exports, 500 units, were nearly four times higher. 


BRITISH EXPORT OF TARS AND CHASSIS 
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There was a heartening recovery in British car exports 
to several European countries in the first four months of 
this year, notably to Sweden, Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark. Shipments to New Zealand and Rhodesia rose 
too, while shipments to South Africa showed little change 
and shipments to Singapore and Malaya fell. Shipments 
to all countries in the first four months totalled 125,294 
units, 6} per cent more than in the same period of last year. 
The latest figures for other exporters cover only the first 
quarter of the year; when their exports were rising faster 
than Britain’s. Germany maintained its lead as the major 
exporter, shipping 118,324 units, an increase of 21 per 
cent on the same period of 1956, and French exports, at 
45,978 units, increased by 31 per cent. Italian exports rose 
by seven per cent to 20,493 units, while Britain’s rose by 
four per cent to 90,677 units. 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Scarcer Dollars 


T may not come as hot news that the American dollar is 
I becoming a scarce currency, but in the technical sense 
of the International Monetary Fund’s articles the dollar does 
seem at least to be becoming scarce. In the tough haggling 
at the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944, when the blue- 
prints of the IMF and the World Bank were drawn, it was 
agreed after much resistance from the United States that 
complete multilateralism of trade and complete freedom 
of payments must be hedged by escape clauses. The most 
important of those clauses is in Article 7 on scarce 
currencies. This establishes that if the Fund finds a “ general 
scarcity ” of a particular currency developing, it must first 
issue a report expounding the causes of the scarcity and give 
recommendations to bring it to an end. If that report does 
not produce immediate results, the Fund may then attempt 
to replenish its holdings of the currency either by borrowing 
cr by buying it against gold from the member country. If in 
spite of all those measures the demand for the currency still 
outruns the Fund’s ability to supply it, the Fund “ shall 
formally declare such currency scarce.” The formal declara- 
tion enables any member, after consultation with the Fund, 
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to impose restrictions on the freedom of exchange and to 
discriminate against imports from the country in 
question, 

Has the US dollar now at last become in that technical 
sense scarce ? Article 7 avoids specifying the standards 
by which scarcity is to be judged. But, in the IMF’s own 
thinking, if the Fund’s holding of a currency falls below half 
that country’s quota the currency is entering the realms 
of scarcity. That 50 per cent yardstick was reached by the 
dollar last February, since when France and India have 
bought additional dollars from the Fund. At the end of 
February the US dollars held by the Fund had fallen to 
$1,290 million and represented only 47 per cent of the 
US quota. At the beginning of the Fund’s last financial 
year (May 1, 1956) the figures were $1,784 million and 
65 per cent. Moreover, a responsible financial assessment 
must also take account of unused dollar facilities under 
standby credits. At the end of February these unused and 
still available credits amounted to $1,066 million, consti- 
tuting a contingent liability even though it is likely that the 
bulk of the drawing rights they represent will not in the end 
be used. 


No Precipitate Action 


O step towards declaring the US dollar a scarce cur- 
N rency has yet been taken. No report has been drawn 
up. If it were it would no doubt point the finger of accu- 
sation, not at the United States, but at the main drawers 
of dollars: the United Kingdom for engaging in overseas 
adventures that precipitated a run on sterling ; France for 
persisting in an overvaluation of its currency that puts its 
balance of payments into chronic deficit ; and India for 
allowing its industrialisation and imports of capital goods to 
outrun the bounds of discretion. Nor has the Fund yet 
proceeded to reconstitute its holdings of dollars by sales of 
gold to the US Treasury ; the gold held in reserve amounted 
to only $1,419 million on January 30th last. The ultimate 
sanction—the threat to discriminate against dollar imports— 
has been used by various members of the Fund for a decade, 
even though the dollar has never been declared scarce. 

Openly to condone restrictive measures by declaring a 
scarcity would presumably be most unwelcome to the new 
managing director of the Fund, Mr Per Jacobssen, but he 
is aware of the problem. In a recent address before the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations he 
reported that “a fair amount of the Fund’s liquid assets has 
thus been committed, which gives occasion to the exercise 
of a certain amount of caution concerning new drawings and 
commitments.” 


JUTE IN DUNDEE 





Protection for How Long? 


T is not difficult to guess what the President of the Board 
I of Trade and leaders of the Dundee jute industry talked 
about when they met in Glasgow this week. More thaa 
three years ago the Government assured the industry that 
the existing form of protection against cheap Indian goods 
would continue until other safeguards could be introduced. 
The Jute Control has thus remained the sole importer of 
jute goods ; it buys from India what cannot be supplied 
from Dundee, and sells those goods at the higher prices that 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 
This automatic machine passes small 
transmitting valves through thirty stages 
during the pumping and sealing processes. 


This machine is part of the product 


In the final stages of manufacture, Mullard valves and 
television tubes part company with the machines on 
which they are processed. But until they do, the machines 
are virtually part of the product. 

Machines on which electronic valves and tubes are 
manufactured can be used fornoother purpose. Their design 
is so. closely related to the design of the product that the 
introduction of a development in one is rarely possible 
without a modification or adjustment in the construction 


of the other. In many cases, the valves or tubes are 
activated while still on the machines which process them. 

That is why the greater part of Mullard machinery and 
equipment is designed, developed and built in Mullard’s 
own engineering department. Constant research into 
manufacturing techniques and progressive development 
of plant and machinery are among the reasons why 
Mullard products enjoy a world-wide reputation for 
performance and reliability. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES + X-RAY TUBES 
SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES »- MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT + FINE WIRE 


A MULLARD LIMITED + MULLARD HOUSE 


TORRINGTON PLACE + LONDON W.C.1I 


MP527D 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES + ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Adding & Accounting Machine Division of The National Cash Register Company Ltd., 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. Telephone: PA Ddington 7070 








“Of course we’re insured, but...” 


What compensation can fully redeem the loss of 
orders, goodwill, vital records? . . . Don’t let 
fire disrupt your business. The right protection— 
‘PYRENE’ fire protection—will ensure that a// your 
fire risks are covered. The most advanced types of 
fire extinguishers are available for outright 
purchase or through our unique Hire Maintenance 
Plan—a practical fire protection plan in extensive 
use throughout the country. 

Write for more details today to Dept.. E.5. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. 5 e 
9 Grosvenor Gardens London S.W.1 ry nl 
Tel: Victoria 3401 r 
Head Office & Works: BRENTFORD, . FIRE 
MIDDX. APPLIANCES 
Canadian Plant ;: TORONTO 
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Dundee charges for its own products. When the working 
party on jute reported in 1948, and found in favour of 
protection, it estimated that a tariff of about 20 per cent 
would be necessary to bridge the gap between Dundee and 
Indian prices ; today the gap is probably at least twice as 
wide, mainly because export prices of Pakistan jute (the 
raw material for Dundee) have risen more than the price 
of Indian jute goods. In practice, an arrangement introduced 
during the war now not only restricts shipments of Indian 
goods to Britain by volume, but also subjects them to an 
effective duty of roughly 40 per cent. By treaty India is 
guaranteed freedom from quantitative restrictions and duty- 
free entry. 

Protection at anything like the present rate could hardly 
be maintained indefinitely ; in one respect it may even be 
harming Dundee by encouraging the substitution of paper 
for jute bags. And the prospect of a European free trade 
area has hastened the need for a new policy. Imports of 
jute goods from other members of the free trade area would 
eventually be freed from quantitative restriction, and the 
present duty of 20 per cent on foreign goods would disap- 
pear. India would then be at a disadvantage against foreign 
as well as British manufacturers. India has tacitly accepted 
discrimination up to now, but it would not willingly allow 
imperial preference to be thus stood on its head. The 
government knows that alternative methods of protection 
are all objectionable in one form or another. Is it not time 
tc consider whether the need for protection could gradually 
be removed ? Some cotton textile firms, faced with com- 
petition from low-cost Asian producers, are beginning to 
spread their manufacturing interests into other fields. Is 
this not the only sound solution for Dundee ? The industry 
is progressive, and if it were given a period of grace in which 
to diversify it would probably do so. The government, 
having shied away from the problem for so long, could 
hardly refuse a helping hand. 


AIRCRAFT ORDERS 





An Airliner for 1963 


EW details are revealed of the new VC 1o jet airliner 

that BOAC is to buy from Vickers-Armstrong. It 
was selected from three other preliminary specifications sub- 
mitted by de Havilland, Handley Page and Bristol, and is 
still on the drawing board. But BOAC wants an airliner 
to operate on its Far Eastern, African and Australian routes 
in the 1960s, and Vickers intended that the design and 
development should be financed without the help of govern- 
ment money, so some advance support from BOAC was 
clearly acceptable. 

The total order of £68 million is for 35 aircraft and 
initial spares. Delivery is due to start in 1963, and then, 
so Vickers claims, the VC 10 will be “a strong competitor ” 
with American jet airliners of the same class. It will have 
certain “unusual features” and good take-off charac- 
teristics, but what these are remains unrevealed for the time 
being. It will seat up to 147 passengers in a “ double- 
bubble ” fuselage, and will be powered by the Rolls-Royce 
Conway by-pass engine, which has a high power-weight 
ratio and a fuel consumption lower than a straight turbo- 
jet. For both Vickers and Rolls-Royce, this statement of 
intention from BOAC represents a notable success, and 
helps to fill out their respective order books comfortably 
into the next decade. 
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CENTRAL MINING 





Preference Share Victory 


UCH is heard about the voteless and helpless preference 
M shareholder. A battle for preference shares that are 
over-endowed with voting rights has been fought out this 
week. The shares that carry the votes are the § per cent 
preference shares of Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration—one vote for each five of the one million prefer- 
ence shares against one vote for each eight of the four 
million ordinary shares—and the victors are a group of 
bankers and mining finance companies. Messrs. C. W. 
Englehard and Gordon Richdale of New York, Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa, Union Corporation, 
N. M. Rothschild and Sons, J. Henry Schroeder and Robert 
Benson and Lonsdale, have announced that they have got 
80 per cent of the preference shares from the institutions at 
24S. per share net and are offering the same figure for the 
rest. The new group is also taking over from its partici- 
pants a substantial holding of Central Mining ordinary 
shares but it makes no offer to the public for ordinary shares 
which have fallen in recent days from about 75s. to 62s. 6d. 
The battle for the body of Central Mining—a battle that 
seemed inevitable when the merger with Consolidated Gold- 
fields fell through—is over. The potential counter bidder, 
Mr Sanf Glazer, the South African property dealer, is 
resoundingly defeated ; it is now confirmed that the Rio 
Tinto company was not among the bidders. 

To those who wish to calculate who now holds effective 
control of Central Mining the order in which the members 
of the successful syndicate appear should provide the clue, 
C. W. Englehard and Gordon Richdale (the Baker Platinum 
group) comes first, Mr Richdale being an ex-mining engineer 
of Central Mining ; Anglo American comes next. To those 
who wish to foresee what may happen now, the answer is 
more complicated. A new company with a capital of about 
£5 million, predominantly British and South African owned 
is being formed in South Africa to take over the sharehold- 
ing and the Central Mining—Rand Mines group will be 
offered a participation in it. The capital of Central Mining 
and the voting rights attached to it would not themselves 
have made the § per cent preference shares attractive to the 
syndicate at 24s., if it had not been known that a meeting 
was due next week to reorganise the preference capital, 
reducing its voting rights and raising the dividend to 6 per 
cent. Then will be the time for Lord Baillieu to map out the 
future. 


A Problem of Tax 


HE new company in South Africa will assist the group’s 
sj expansion not only in Southern Africa, but in other 
countries as well. It may be guessed that it will become a 
main channel of investment outside Africa for the finance 
houses concerned. The list of its members shows that it has 
acquired an important American investor and Central 
Mining has already acquired a useful investment footing in 
Canada. Nothing has been done without the agreement of 
the chairman of Central Mining. Central Mining is well 
supplied with money, thanks to its £8 million Trinidad 
oil profit, but investors may feel that one day the expansion 
of Central Mining may call for new funds and for 
revigorated management ; the directions from which these 
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sinews of progress are to come seem to have been mapped 
out. 

_ When a new South African company acquires effective 
control of an old British one there is necessarily a tax aspect. 
In this instance there are several. There is first the question 
of the liability to British tax of the £8 million Trinidad Oil 
profit. Central Mining was a dealing company when 
its Trinidad o#l sale was made even if it is now an investment 
holding company. There may be room for argument, but 
the probability seems to be that the Trinidad Oil profit will 
be taxable. Secondly, there is the liability to profits tax—a 
liability that would be different depending on whether or not 

‘the new company has mathematical control of the old one. 
It would be useful to have confirmation whether voting 

control has been obtained. That confirmation has not been 
given because Central Mining shares in foreign ownership 

are voteless and Paris has a big holding. Mathematical 
control if it does not still exist after the rearrangement of 
the preference voting rights could be maintained by buying 
ordinary shares in the market ; distributed profits tax would 
then be avoided. Thirdly, there is the question whether 

Central Mining is in any case an overseas trade corporation. 

It seems clear that the mining finance houses in general are 

not, because of their share dealing profits. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Franc Without a Government 


HE inherent weakness of the franc has been accentuated 
T this week by the fall of the French Government. 
There will be an interval of uncertainty during which more 
psychological pressure will be brought to bear on the cur- 
rency. The state of apprehension is reflected in the widen- 
ing of the discount on the forward rates, the three months’ 
rate being now quoted at 30 francs “sellers only ” ; though 
in the Paris market a strictly insulated quotation of 8 to 
9 francs premium for three months’ sterling is maintained. 
No arbitrage in forward is possible between Paris and 
foreign centres. 

Although France has lost about $1,000 million of reserves 
in the last 15 months, including the amount drawn from the 
IMF, many well-informed bankers still think an early. de- 
valuation improbable. They argue that the recent loss of 
reserves is only partly due to continuing factors such as the 
military expenditure in Algiers, but partly also to temporary 
influences such as heavy capital imports (which should soon 
yield foreign exchange income) and last year’s harvest, 
which was as bad as this year’s promises to be good. France 


BUSINESS WITH EUROPE 


Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and prospects 





in the countries which may become associated in a common 
market and free trade area have been grouped in two new 
REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates. 

COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 

FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
A new leaflet describing this service of three-monthly reports 
is now available from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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is now running into its seasonal peak of foreign earnings. 
The franc remains near its gold export point in relation 
to most European currencies, including sterling. Its weak- 
ness and the continued drain on the French reserves has 
brought some indirect relief to sterling which this week 
has strengthened slightly against most European currencies. 
Against the dollar the official rate, which dipped below $2.79 
towards the close of last week, has recovered to $2.79;'5. 


FLAMMABLE CLOTHING 





A Perverse Report 


HE committee set up last July by the British Standards 
Institution to consider how readily clothing textiles 
catch fire has produced a most disappointing report. Its 
first conclusion that “ clothing will not catch fire unless it 
is exposed to a source of ignition ” is no doubt fundamental, 
if unsurprising. But some of the other findings of the com- 
mittee, which consisted of no less than 51 members, nomi- 
nated by the industry, government departments, and various 
other bodies, plus two secretaries and a chairman, are equally 
unhelpful and more debatable. It turns down flat any idea 
of a detailed grading of fabrics according to their resistance 
to flame, which was the question it was set up to answer— 
although it states quite positively and clearly that “it is 
possible to calculate the flame-resistance possessed by any 
fabric, and to express this in terms which will permit valid 
comparisons with other fabrics, provided that all of them 
are tested under the same conditions.” 

Its alleged grounds for rejecting such a grading of “ flam- 
mability ” are that it would be “ misleading and dangerous ” 
and “engender a false sense of security.” Instead it wants 
the government and other “appropriate organisations ” 
to be primed immediately of the need for a campaign 
of public education to emphasise that “ all kinds of exposed 
flame in proximity to textiles create risk.” The three 
factors in accidents involving the burning of clothing that 
appear most controllable, as the report itself points out, 
are exposure to ignition, garment design and type of fabric. 
Common sense and publicity can surely take care of the 
first but the BSI report was intended to deal primarily 
with the last two. The type of yarn and process of manu- 
facture do not seem to affect “ flammability,” but the weight 
of a fabric, the type of fibre, and laundering can. Cotton, 
linen, viscose or cuprammonium rayon fabrics, for example, 
however made up, will catch fire more easily than wool, 
silk, and acetate fabrics of the same weight. Some thermo- 
plastic fabric fibres, such as nylon and Terylene, unless they 
are stiffened with certain synthetic resins or dyed with par- 
ticular chromium dyes, have a relatively small risk of catch- 
ing fire. There are a few “highly flammable ” fabrics, but 
since they are little used the committee rejects any sugges- 
tion of banning them, even though some are prohibited in 
other countries. 

Two recommendations the committee makes are good, as 
far as they go. A-standard for fabrics that may be regarded 
as flame-resistant should be established by BSI—though 
this would apply to only a small quantity of the clothes the 
public now buys ; and the development of processes that 
make fabrics flame-proof or flame-resistant should be further 
promoted. There are already several suitable proofing 
processes on the market but they are expensive. Surely a 


Continued on page 720 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





BUSINESS NOTES 


Capital Intensity Grows 


"pene in such a large and dominant 
concern as Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries is automatic and self-perpetu- 
ating. ICI has about 100 works in this 
coumtry, producing 12,000 different pro- 
ducts and employing over 115,000 
people, and its research and capital 
expenditure programmes have to be 
geared to guesses about markets several 
years ahead. The drive is towards more 
capital intensive operations—the assump- 
tion being that capital. will be freely 
available even if the right sort of labour 
in the right places is not. This type of 
forward planning must produce occa- 
sional mistakes. Some cygnets turn out 
to be ducks and some ugly ducklings to 
be swans. Errors are wasteful of re- 
sources but they are submerged by the 
successes, the investor getting a wide 
industrial spread in a single share- 
holding. ICI has the means to finance 
its capital programmes, It has a ready 
access to the capital market (as the 


recent £40 million issue of convertible 


loan stock showed) and it can always 
plough absolutely large (though not 
necessarily sufficient) sums back into the 
business. 

Last year ICI tucked away £16.1 
million in reserves and £23.5 million in 
depreciation. That is only £300,000 less 
than in 1955, even though in 1956 ICI’s 
profit margins were being squeezed. Its 
sales to customers in Britain went up 
from £235.5 million to £243.7 million 
and to overseas customers from £175.5 
million to £191.6 million. The fob 
value of ICI products exported from 
this country rose from £71.1 million to 
£73.1 million; of these exports £18.7 
million worth went to Europe and it is 
not surprising that the directors welcome 
the opportunity the common market will 
give ICI to expand its European trade. 
In all, sales rose by 5.9 per cent (much 
less than the 16.7 per cent increase in 
1955) but gross profits came down from 
£56.5 million to £53.4 million. Every 
division felt the impact of increased 
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working costs but, with the exception 
of the leathercloth and metals divisions 
(which were both affected by the reces- 
sion in the vehicle industry), all the 
manufacturing divisions achieved an 
increase in sales. Some of the newer 
products, notably “ Terylene” fibre and 
titanium, made “a significant contribu- 
tion” to this increase, though sales of 
another man-made fibre, “ Ardil,” are 
described as “ disappointing.” 

Greater production and sales were 
achieved with the net addition of a mere 
100 people to ICI’s labour force. They 
were achieved through the more inten- 
sive use of capital. About £44 million 
was spent on ICI’s capital programme 
in Britain (making £267 million in all 
the post war period), another {£12} 
million by subsidiaries and another {12 
million (about 3.1 per cent of turnover) 
on research. Hence, the amount of 
capital equipment per ICI employee in 
this country went up from just under 
£3,000 to £3,329. Not all that expendi- 
ture was immediately remunerative ; its 
cost reduced net liquid resources from 
£233 million to almost nothing. 

That is by no means the end of the 
programme. Indeed it might be asked 
whether there will ever be an end ? 
ICI has raised nearly £40 million on 
the convertible loan stock (not reflected 
in the end-year balance sheet) and it 
has sanctioned capital expenditure of 
about £83 million at home and another 
£25 million by overseas subsidiary and 
associate companies. That does not 
reflect the continual expenditure on 
research, which for such products as 
dyes and pharmaceuticals can exceed 
the expenditure required for new plants. 
And the directors emphasise the propor- 
tion of ICI’s resources devoted to 
research (split as to 40 per cent on exist- 
ing products and processes, 40 per cent 
on new ones and 20 per cent .on basic 
scientific and technical information) “ is 
similar to that of the more progressive 
American chemical companies.” 


1955 


1956 
Income and Expenditure:— f£mn. £mn- 
sa ciccussenscuas 416-0 440-°8 
POM, GOB ve cttsccessies 243-2 257-9 
WON CURE iii as ctecccucens 89-4 99-0 
NNN se caccieiwaesceunee 6-6 7-1 
TTC E TR Tee 20-4 23-5 
Profit sharing bonus ........ 2-8 3-1 
BET TET T TC eT 23-9 23:8 
Retained profits ............ 19-5 16-1 
PORE GQHOMUIIE o6.cckccasccace 10-2 10-3 
Gross income............. 53-6 50-1 
Gross income/capital employed... 11:6% 10°5% 
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The prospects of growth for investors 
in the ICI stock stretch out—like the 
capital programme—several years ahead. 
The use of a convertible loan stock as a 
means to finance expansion explicitly 
recognised the slow maturity of such a 
programme. It is easy enough to label 
the ICI equity, yielding 4.4 per cent on 
the maintained dividend of to per cent, 
as a growth stock. It is easy, too, to 
recognise that immediately ICI will 
plough back a hefty proportion of its 
profits and that, even so, it remains a 
potential borrower in the capital market. 
But what sort of growth stock is it ? 

More capital is being used but profit 
margins are being squeezed. And the 
directors are obviously reluctant to 
break with the policy of price stability 
in which they have long taken pride. 
Some prices were increased early last 
year but last July the directors said that 
for twelve months most home trade 
prices would be frozen and that promise 
has been kept. Thus the rate of gross 
profits to the capital employed in the 
business has fallen from 11.6 to 10.5 per 
cent and may fall again this year. And 
the ratio of the ordinary dividend to the 
net worth of the business applicable to 
the equity came down from 4.6 to 4.3 
per cent. 

Looking still further ahead—say to 
the time when research schemes and 
capital expenditures started this year 
become productive—it is also apparent 
that the shift in emphasis away from 
batch production towards continuous 
flow production will result in still more 
capital (and less labour) being em- 
ployed per unit of output. Unless 
ICI is prepared to raise its prices and to 
continue to shift towards more generally 
valuable products, the return of profits 
on capital employed may continue to fall. 
That could be as significant for the in- 
vestment prospect as the “lag” element 
which must always be present in a capi- 
tal programme as big as ICI’s. Investors 
have recognised the presence of the 
second element, for the price of the ICI 
stock over the last nine months has run 
at a slightly lower level than the prices of 
leading blue chips as measured by The 
Economist indicator. But have they 
recognised the presence of the first ? 


1955 1956 

Employment of Capital :— mn. £ mn. 
ee 325:0 358-8 
Intangible assets ............ 16-6 16-6 
Associated companies........ 15-4 16-8 
Net current assets.......... 103-2 87-3 
Total investment.......... 460-2 479-4 
Ordinary capital ............ 142-0 143-0 
Capital reserves ............ 106-6 121-8 
Revenue reserves ........... 60-7 64-6 
| Minority interests........... 19-5 21-2 
CONE S cc dvcdccectsecss 27-5 24:4 
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Continued from page 718 

system of grading, which the committee admits is feasible, 
would help promote a public demand for these processes and 
thus lower the costs of their production, as well as bringing 
the danger of clothes catching alight home to the public 


more effectively and cheaply ? Or is it difficult for manu- 
facturers to admit this ? 


COTTON TEXTILES 





Lull in Home Demand 


EW business in the cotton textile industry has slackened 
N off, but most mills still have enough work on hand. 
With the capacity of the industry much reduced and some 
areas still short of labour there seems little danger of short- 
time working this year. A slackening in orders was to be 
expected. The seasonal revival last autumn was accentuated 
by the need to build up stocks after confidence in American 
cotton prices had been restored. Stocks have now been 
replenished and the industry is experiencing the usual lull 
in home demand. Exports have picked up, though mer- 
chants are not expecting a substantial recovery abroad. 
Opportunities in the Australian market have been increased 
by the relaxation of import restrictions, but sales of cotton 
textiles to certain Asian countries, financed by deliveries of 
surplus American cotton to Britain, are coming to an end. 
Meanwhile imports of duty-free textiles from Common- 
wealth countries are again increasing, and Lancashire’s 
attempts to persuade these countries to restrict their ship- 
ments have been rebuffed. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE OUTPUT IN LANCASHIRE 


Single Yarn : mn Ib Cloth : mn yds 
Total Cotton Total Cotton 


Ist quarter, 1956 17-13 12-25 46-9 32-3 
4th quarter 1956 17-33 12-14 45-9 32-6 
Ist quarter 1957 17-95 12-68 47-3 33-4 


Both Hongkong and Pakistan have refused to accept a 
ceiling on their own shipments, though the Pakistanis 
suggested that consideration should be given to a common 
guota that would allow each of the three countries to com- 
pete for their share of trade. Pakistan is naturally loth to 
hamper the development of its own export trade, and thinks 
that its modern mills could more than hold their own against 
India’s. The Indian industry, which is by far the largest 
exporter to the British market, had previously agreed to 
restrict its own exports to the 1956 level, provided that the 
Hongkong and Pakistan industries would do the same. It 
seems unlikely that India would accept a common quota. 
Ii that proves to be so, the Cotton Board will not be slow 
tc appeal again to the government for protection. Having 
failed to secure protection in the way suggested by the 
British government, the board would no doubt feel that its 
case for government action had been strengthened. 


BUILDING OUTPUT 





No Sign of Decline 


XPECTATIONS are still that the rate of new investment 
E in building and civil engineering work will slacken off 
this year, but there is no sign at all of any such easing of 
the pace in the Ministry of Works’ returns from the industry 


in the first three months of this year. The value of all 
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work done, at £525 million for the quarter, was a good 
II per cent more than a year ago, and this was achieved 
moreover with a labour force of just about the same size. 
The cost of finished work rose by about four per cent, so 
the gain in volume of output was a little over six per cent— 
and the increase was somewhat greater in new work than 
in repairs and maintenance. 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING OUTPUT 
(January—March) 
(£ million) 





1955 





Housing—public | 
te —private 46 
—— 125 

Industrial—private 


Other—public 
» private 











133 


Total new work | 322 
Repairs and maintenance .... | 152 


nT ee eee ee 








4174 525 


Index of volume of output | 1 
(1948 = 100 | 116 123 





The rate of house building is tapering off, but that is 
the only major kind of mew construction that is. Private 
development in factories and other types of new building 
was more than a fifth greater in value than twelve months 
ago, and in the public sector spending rose by nearly 15 per 
cent. It is still thought, however, that spending on private 
account will slacken later this year ; at least the past flow 
of new contracts suggests that though builders may find it 
possible as a result to complete the contracts more quickly. 
But new building for and by public authorities is expected 
to continue growing, and the industry’s total output in 
1957 should still be higher than last year. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





A Costly Future 


HE Stock Exchange in Throgmorton Street cannot be 
sh rebuilt for a good many years, though plans to improve 
the building are in hand and these improvements can be 
financed largely out of existing resources. But in his speech 
to the annual general meeting of the proprietors, Sir John 
Braithwaite spoke of the need to prepare the ground finan- 
cially for rebuilding now. He envisaged the creation of a 
rebuilding fund “ sufficient to bridge the gap between total 
cost and suitable finance by debenture or mortgage.” 

Considerably increased expenditure on stock exchange 
publicity, including the possibility of national advertising, 
will also, Sir John thinks, become “ increasingly desirable 
and advantageous.” And, turning to another matter, he said 
that the compensation fund will need to be increased to a 
“more substantial figure.” The failure of Banyard and 
Lacey is likely to cost the compensation fund £57,000 ; the 
allocation of £25,000 to the fund this year, against £30,000 
in 1956-57, will restore the fund to £100,000. Sir John 
presumably has a larger figure than this in mind for the 
ultimate size of the fund. 

No one can dispute the wisdom of these three proposals. 
But they will all cost money, and members of the Stock 
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Exchange will have to provide most of it. Sir John is blunt 
on the matter, saying: 

Some help may be obtained from outside sources of 
revenue, but the main cost must fall on the membership. 
If we are to plan for the future in the way I have suggested, 
a substantial increase in our annual revenue will be neces- 
sary by one means or another. 

Sir John did not specify by what means. But his warning 
has all the more point after a year (which ended on March 
24th) in which the Stock Exchange’s accounts showed a 
net deficit of £20,139, against a profit of £32,286. Salaries 
and wages have been rising, and so too have the costs of 
printing the Stock Exchange’s publications, and receipts 
from the entrance fees of members and clerks and from 
quotation fees have been falling. If the London Stock 
Exchange is to become as strong a citadel of private capi- 
talism as the New York Stock Exchange is, members will 
have to pay more for the privilege of belonging to it. 
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DEFENCE PRODUCTION 





Price List for Weapons 


HIS year’s white paper on defence made an allowance 
iE of nearly £550 millions for production and research 
during this coming year, although production orders for 
some of the most expensive types of equipment—namely 
aircraft—have been drastically cut back and several new 
projects abandoned. The following table attempts to calcu- 
late the cost of some of the main items of defence equipment 
and it shows, for example, that an order for as few as 100 
modern fighters can approach £20 million. 

Guided weapons appear relatively cheap in comparison 
with aircraft, but they are highly expendable pieces of equip- 
ment ; while an aircraft on test by the services usually com- 
pletes its trials intact, it is customary to have to fire as many 











Super-tankers for Milford 


_— HAVEN has never quite 
attained the prosperity its mag- 
nificent natural deep water harbour 
ought, one would have thought, have 
made its due. The Welsh name for it, 
Aberdaugledau, means “ the mouth of 
the two harbours.” But apart from 
short lived periods of stimulated 
activity, primarily during times of war, 
the lack of any substantial and acces- 
sible industrial hinterland and of 
decent onward communications over- 
land from this tip of Pembrokeshire 
has left the haven comparatively un- 
developed and in recent decades in a 
state of positive decline. 

Ten years ago, too, when the ambi- 
tions of oil companies were running 
only as far as super-tankers of 25,000 
tons deadweight, Méilford Haven 
offered them no special advantage over 
other British estuaries that happened 
to be closer to the main areas of oil 
demand. But the choice of sites for 
Ocean terminals capable of handling 
the super-tankers of 60,000 to 100,000 
tons that the oil industry is now 
thinking of building is narrower ; and 
much the same applies to iron ore 
terminals for the size of ore carriers 
the steel industry may soon be using. 

By extending jetties and by under- 
taking costly periodic dredging opera- 
tions the capacity of many present 
British tanker terminals can be kept 
abreast of the growth in tanker sizes 
right up to, in some places, 100,000 
tons. But Milford Haven will take 
vessels of this size and bigger with ease 
at low tide, and in the last few months 
four separate schemes of new develop- 
ment there have been made public (not 
counting the local authority’s water 


barrage project and others that may 
yet be unveiled). 


Poor overland communications will 
still make it necessary to trans-ship, 
build pipelines, or set up oil refineries 
on the estuary and move the refined 
products by coastal tankers. Thus 
British Petroleum, which has a re- 
finery already some 60 miles away at 
Llandarcy, near Swansea, is intending 
to lay a pipeline from there to the 
terminal it plans to build at Popton 
Point. Swansea Docks, which now 
supply Llandarcy, can at present take 
tankers of only up to 20,000 tons, but 
Popton Point will have a 1,550 ft. jetty 
capable of handling simultaneously 
two 60,000 ton tankers or one of 
100,000 tons and one of 32,000 tons. 
The terminal and the pipeline will have 
an initial capacity of 5 million tons of 
crude oil a year and will cost about 
£5 million. 

Esso’s plans have not yet been finally 
settled. But it is thinking of building 
a £20 million refinery and terminal on 
a site it has acquired on the north side 
of the estuary. This refinery will also 
probably have an initial capacity of 
about § million tons of crude a year, 
but the refined products will be 
shipped around the coast to other ports. 





The third scheme is also not yet 
fully formed. This is the deep water 
iron ore unloading terminal Steel Com- 
pany of Wales and Guest Keen may 
build on a site they have bought to 
the west of the BP terminal. Probably 
the ore brought there by very large 
carriers would have to be trans-shipped 
into smaller vessels and taken to other 
South Wales ports. But the fourth 
scheme, that of the Milford Docks 
Company itself, is firm. This is the 
construction, for an outlay of about 
£9 million, of two dry docks, five wet 
repair berths, and an oil discharge pier, 
capable of accommodating tankers of 
up to 100,000 tons, a little to the west 
of the present harbour. This project 
and the local council’s plans to con- 
struct a water barrage across the river 
Cleddau will provide the necessary 
repairing and fresh water facilities for 
the other three—and any others that 
may follow. 

Until last January, however, each of 
these schemes had been prepared more 
or less in isolation and at least two of 
them clashed. But a liaison committee 
has now been set up, pending the 
establishment of a conservancy autho- 
rity to supervise navigation. The 
authority is unlikely to be established 
this year, but the haven can at least 
look for a sharp and imminent revival 
in its fortunes, with a firmer founda- 
tion than any previously attempted 
programmes of development. 
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as 100 rounds of any one guided weapon before it is 
accepted for service and training must consume a certain 
number. In the United States it has already been discovered 


COSTS OF DEFENCE EQUIPMENT 


Approximate price 
£’s 


V-jet Bomber 

Light Jet Bomber 

Ground to Air Guided Missile 
Air to Air Guided Missile 

All Weather Fighter 

Day Fighter 

Helicopter (12 seater) 
Centurion Tank 


Standard Rifle (.303 Mk. IV) 

-303 Ball Cartridges (per 1,000) 

2-inch Mortar Bomb 
that missiles are not the short cut to economy that they 
sometimes seem. The German V-Is founded this legend 
because they were cheap and simple to make, but subsequent 
generations of missiles have become both more complicated 
and more expensive. 


DOLLAR INVESTMENTS 


IFC on Tour 


R ROBERT GARNER, president of the newly formed 

International Finance Corporation, arrived in Lon- 
don this week to begin a tour of Western Europe designed 
to bring the facilities that IFC can offer to the attention of 
the banks and industrialists in Western Europe. This off- 
shoot of the World Bank, established in July last year with 
an authorised capital of $100 million (of which $92 million 
has been paid up by 49 member Governments), has done 
no business yet. The main flow of enquiries that have 
reached it has come from United States firms seeking invest- 
ment in Latin America. Mr Garner wishes to make his 
institution truly international by bringing Europe and the 
Commonwealth into it. There is, however, a serious cur- 
rency problem. The whole capital (unlike that of the 
World Bank which has a mixed bag of currencies to lend) 
is in dollars. The IFC can in normal course only lend 
dollars, and some potential borrowers may be unwilling to 
take: the transfer risk involved in accepting dollar invest- 
ments made outside the dollar area. 





Much work remains to be done in publicising the kind 


of business that IFC can undertake. It is intended to foster 
private enterprise and as far as possible to act in partner- 
ship with private investors. The corporation will attempt 
to keep its capital turning over and therefore will give its 
help in such a form that the securities of its subscribers will 
be suitable for resale to the public. Since the IFC is de- 
barred from holding equities, while the public taste is for 
such securities, the IFC will tend to subscribe for con- 
vertible stocks ; for example, fixed interest loans that can 
be converted into equity stock or shares when the IFC 
wishes to divest itself of its investment. 


AUSTRALIA 


Precarious Balance 


on the Commonwealth government published its first 
annual economic survey a year ago Australia has 
restrained the boom of 1953-55. Higher taxes and tighter 
credit have slowed down the growth of expenditure and 
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output and—less successfully—the rise in costs. Thanks 
mainly to a substantial increase in export earnings, notably 
from wool, the trade balance swung round from a deficit 
of £A36 million in the second half of 1955 to a surplus of 
£Agr million in the second half of 1956. After allowing 
for invisibles, including capital receipts of £A59 million, 
Australia’s reserves rose by £A70 million. Since then 
exports have increased further, and import restrictions have 
been relaxed by about £Aroo million a year. The latest 
survey, 1957 and Beyond, thus looks forward from a year 
of progress, but it finds the economy still precariously 
balanced and the central problem of growth without inflation 
unsolved. 

In 1957-58 the ceiling for imports is £A775 million fob, 
or roughly £Agoo million cif; other invisibles may well 
bring total payments to more than {£Ar,100 million. [If 
invisible earnings continue to run at about {A160 million a 
year and net capital receipts at {Ago million (the average 
of the last five years), export earnings of at least £A850 
million will be required. Though exports are likely to 
exceed that figure this year the survey emphasises that there 
is no margin of safety in prospect. Export earnings and 
capital receipts can fluctuate sharply and the level of imports 
is still inadequate. As in Britain, the only way to avoid 
recurrent crises is to increase exports so that Australia’s 
reserves, now over {A500 million, are large enough to with- 
stand future shocks. The last part of the survey examines 
the conditions of growth for a nation which is allergic to 
saving and which yet looks on expansion as the natural and 
proper order. Throughout it urges the need to avoid 
repeating past attempts to do too much too fast. The survey 
candidly observes that the postwar expansion, “ especially 
at some stages, was anything but an efficient performance.” 


RADAR AT SEA 





Training is Vital 


CONFERENCE ended at Genoa last week which had 

been called to examine the use of radar at sea. Italian 
opinion has been shocked by the loss last year of the Andrea 
Doria (which was about the latest and also the largest 
passenger ship in the Italian mercantile marine), and this 
conference was held at the instigation of Italian maritime 
lawyers. The collision of the Andrea Doria and the Swedish 
Stockholm was a classic example of two modern ships, 
fitted with every navigational aid and manned by officers of 
the highest quality available in their two countries, which 
detected each other by radar in ample time and then pro- 
ceeded to collide. 

To use the well-known phrase from naval gunnery 
manuals, “ this should not be possible,” but the fact remains 
that it is: and it is natural that the Italians wish some inter- 
national action to be taken to render the possibility at least 
less likely. Except to the extent that the radar set may be 
blamed for offering less information on the whole than 
is available to the human eye in daylight, the fault cannot 
be attributed to the equipment. The human element is 
the weak link in this chain. 

In this field, Britain has given the rest of the world a 
useful lead. Radar observer courses have for some yeat's 
been available at a number of the nautical training colleges 
in Great Britain ; in other countries such courses are either 
few or non-existent. It is true that until recently these 
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ka AERO ENGINES 
Over half of the gas turbine powered aircraft 
supplied to, or ordered by, world airlines 
are powered by Rolls-Royce. 
Rolls-Royce supply these gas turbine en- 
: gines for short, medium and long range 
ARMSTRONG “WHITWORTH a _ . ad one ° 
FREIGHTLINER Sed NN airline operation. In addition to British air- 
posite craft, they have been chosen for American, 
Dutch and French built airliners. 
A considerable proportion of present and 
future British military aircraft will continue 
to be powered by Rolls-Royce engines. 











DIESEL ENGINES 


The Rolls-Royce range of high speed 
diesels for earth moving, oilfield, industrial, 
marine and railway applications is opera- 
ting in more than sixty countries. 

These engines are installed in over one 
hundred different types of equipment. 





PETROL ENGINES 


The Rolls-Royce “B” range of petrol 
engines is in use in many parts of the world 
in military equipment and a variety of 
civil applications, including fire fighting 
vehicles, airfield mobile equipment and 
passenger transport. 


NUCLEAR AND ROCKET POWER 


Nuclear and Rocket power units are being 
developed by Rolls-Royce engineers as the 
prime movers of the future. 





FIRE APPLIANCE OILFIELD EQUIPMENT 


Makers of 
THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
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You take the high road... 


You take the high road, glowing with cheaper petrol, 


confident of your judgment, your engine, your suspension, 
your brakes, your everything... 


We'll take the low road, doggedly making sure your car’s locks never fail you. 
You take it easy .. . We’ll be out on a corrugated track for six 
days at a time, dragging one swooning driver after another from the 
wheel of our special, squat, welterweight testing vehicle. 


You enjoy yourself . . . We’ll be out there pitching and tossing, 
over Belgian pavé and herringbone-wrinkle, up and up the Thirty-nine 
steps and down the rocky glen, testing new prototype locks 
under what we always refer to as ‘*‘ actual road conditions ’’. 


The findings, automatically recorded, are important both to us and to you. 
They go to explain why Wilmot Breeden components — locks, handles, 
bumpers, window-winders, steering-wheels and all —are part of virtually 
every British car on the actual roads today. 


Wilmot Breeden are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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courses have not been well supported, but this has now 
been rectified in a manner which gives a further lead to the 
world. From June Ist it will be compulsory for British 
candidates for mates’ certificates to have attended an 
officially-approved radar observer course lasting two weeks. 

Various suggestions were put forward at the Genoa con- 
ference for amendments to international agreements in the 
maritime field, including a proposal for an alteration to 
the Rule of the Road that would have allowed for a more 
“intelligent ” approach to the use of radar. Such ideas’ 
are more attractive on paper than in practice, and the 
majority of delegates favoured the resolutions that were 
finally passed unanimously. Among these the two most 
important were one advocating general instruction in the 
use of radar and the other the taking of bold evasive action 
when ships meet in fog, instead of the small alterations of 
course often practised. The second of these is admirable 
as a guide to the instructors at the new courses that one 
hopes will be set up in maritime countries, but it is the 
first that really matters. If the British lead here is followed, 
it should do much good. 


BANKRUPTCY 





Fewer Failures in 1956 


NE effect that could be expected from a credit squeeze 
QO would be an increase in the number of bankruptcies— 
and exactly the opposite happened last year.* Receiving 
orders fell from 2,163 to 2,136, the lowest figure since 
1948. In 1938, the last complete prewar year, the number 
was 3,105. The liabilities estimated by the debtors last year 
fell, too ; they amounted to £6.7 million compared with 
£7 million in 1955 and £7 million in 1938—a small fall 
perhaps compared with prewar in terms of sterling, but 
an astonishingly big one if allowance is made for the change 
in the value of money. The Inspector-general in Bank- 
ruptcy reports that the number of bankruptcies in the first 
half of the year was steadily increasing ; by the end of June, 
1956 was showing a lead of about ninety orders over the 
first half of 1955. Thereafter the number decreased particu- 
larly in the months of July, September and December. 
The trades that lead in the bankruptcy race number pick 
themselves out clearly ; they are builders (240), farmers 
(154) and grocers (121). 


EAST WEST CLEARING 





East West Payments. Scheme 


HE shape of a new scheme for payments between coun- 
T tries of the political East and of the West has been 
guictly worked out by financial experts during the recent 
12th Session of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. It aims at introducing more flexible arrange- 
ments in the narrow bilateral methods by which trade debts 
between countries of the East and of the West are at present 
settled. The plan has been under consideration since Sep- 
tember, 1955 ; it has been hampered by the opposition of 
Britain and Germany, and by the refusal of the Bank for 
- International Settlements to act as agent. All these would 
have preferred a more direct approach to multilateral clear- 
_* Bankruptcy General Annual Report for the year 1956. HM 
Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. 
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ing. The present scheme is a modest one. There is to be 
no formal agreement and no automatic clearing arrange- 
ment, and there will be no new credit facilities. 

All governments participating in the work of ECE are to 
notify the ECE Secretariat of any foreign balances they wish 
to compensate. The ECE acting as central agent will then 
prepare and transmit compensation proposals to particular 
governments with whom a compensation circuit seems pos- 
sible. Governments may notify the ECE of the amounts 
they wish to compensate ; but they need not report their 
total balances. Moreover, and necessarily in these circum- 
stances, each compensation transaction will require the con- 
sent of all the governments directly concerned. 

Supporters of the scheme hail this proposal as a step away 
from strict bilateralism in trade between East and West, but 
Britain, acting as spokesman for a group of countries includ- 
ing Western Germany, Italy, Belgium and Turkey, takes the 
opposite view, arguing that to soften bilateralism may lead 
to its perpetuation and will make the desire for a broad 
multilateral arrangement less keen. A British counter pro- 
posal submitted to governments suggested that the western 
countries should simply make their currencies freely trans- 
ferable within EPU, even when held by eastern countries, 
Sterling, D-marks and some other currencies already con- 
form to this requirement. 


AIRLINES TO AFRICA 


BOAC and CAA 


EGOTIATIONS over the future of Central African Air- 

ways, during which the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, the independent airline Hunting-Clan and at 
one time even Pan-American World Airways all appeared 
interested in taking over the airline, have ended in a com- 
promise. Central African Airways remains an operating 
entity responsible for the internal services in the region, but 





.for the next 10 years its international services will be 


operated by long-range aircraft on charter from BOAC. 

The agreement with BOAC will relieve the smaller airline 
of the difficulties inherent in international operation on a 
small scale. The reasons that led the Federal goverrment 
to reject Hunting’s offer to buy a 55 per cent interest in 
CAA have not been spelled out in detail. It means that 
Hunting loses the opportunity to acquire traffic rights on an 
international route without the strings that hamper the 
operation of long-range services by independent airlines 
based on this country. 


SORTER NOTE 


The first reduction of Australian tariffs negotiated in the 
new UK-Australian trade agreement came into effect this 
week. -It was stated in Canberra that the most favoured 
nation rate of duty on a wide range of capital and producers’ 
goods has been reduced to 7} per cent from previous rates 
of 124 per cent or more. These goods, which generally are 
not manufactured locally, remain free of duty if imported 
from Britain. It was also announced that the Common- 
wealth government has rejected the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendations for higher duties on wool tops, woollen yarns, 
blankets and piece-goods, and also on alkali chlorine and 
chlorine products. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








DUNLOP RUBBER 


T= full report of Dunlop Rubber 
Company tells of the past. It says 
nothing about the future, leaving 
shareholders free to hope that it will be 
brighter than the 1956 reckoning when 
trading profits fell from £17,508,519 
to £15,094,662 and the ordinary divi- 
dend was cut from 14 to Io per cent. 
Over the last two financial years the 
results, divided into half-yearly periods, 
are as follows: a profit of £9.1 million 
was earned from sales (including inter- 
group transactions) of £144 million; 
£8.4 million from sales of £158 million; 
£5.7 million from sales of £147 million; 
and £9.4 million from sales of £165 
million. 


Thus in 1956 sales (including inter- 
group transactions) went up in value 
from £302 million to £312 million and 
sales to customers from £219 million to 
£224 million, though in volume the 
sales to customers fell by about 5 per 
cent. The margin of profit on sales 
fell from 5.3 per cent in 1955 to 3.6 per 
cent in 1956; but that margin was only 
2.1 per cent in the first six months of 
1956, compared with 5 per cent in the 
last six months. The results for the 
first half of the year were affected, as 
the directors explained in October, by 
“the non-recovery of high material 
costs in selling prices and of inventory 
losses from fluctuations in the price of 
natural rubber.” 


There was a further small loss on in- 
ventories in the second half of 1956. The 
directors have drawn attention to the 
contrast between the company’s experi- 
ence in the home market and its 
experience in overseas markets. In 
Britain, sales turnover was 9 per cent 
lower, owing to “ difficult conditions in 
the motor industry ” which affected the 
sales of tyres, wheels and Dunlopillo, 
Moreover the inventory losses occurred 
mainly in Britain. Profits arising from 
trading in Britain were “very low.” 


On the other hand, the directors 
describe the export -¢rade and trade 
from Dunlop’s overseas factories as 
“very satisfactory,” especially as “there 
was a noticeable improvement in 
several countries in the second half of 
the year.” As a result, and despite 
serious competition in overseas 
markets, the total profit from overseas 
operations “accounted for well over 
three quarters of the total group 
profit” of £15 million. 


The group’s expenditure on its capital 
programme is split almost equally 
between overseas factories and those at 
home. Last year the total capital 
expenditure was {11.6 million (against 
£12.4 million), of which £5.5 million 
(against £6.1 million) related to overseas 
factories. Most of the cost of the syn- 
theti¢ rubber plant will be borne this 
year, but the Dunlop group has trimmed 
the total of capital expenditure. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


i photographs are printed in the 
full report of United Molasses for 
1956. They are not, as some investors 
might have expected, a sugar cane and a 
tanker. One is a photograph of the 
American plant of Olympic Portland 
Cement (in which United Molasses 
acquired a controlling interest in 1955) 3 
the other is of a passenger liner belong- 
ing to the subsidiary, Anchor Lines. 
Each draws attention to the diversity 
of the United Molasses group. 


But molasses and shipping are still its 
principal interests, The advance in 
trading profits by £1,930,879 to 
£7,101,533 last year reflected the inclu- 
sion of the full year’s results of Olympic 
Portland Cement and E. N. Bray, the 
electrical control gear manufacturers, but 
it was primarily due to the increased 
level of tanker and general cargo freights 
prevailing during the year. And, though 
the group has spent money on increasing 
the factory space of E. N. Bray and is 
spending money to increase the capacity 
of Olympic Portland, its biggest capital 
commitment is its ship building pro- 
gramme. That commitment is of the 
order of £7,700,000, which the group 
should have no difficulty in meeting 
from its liquid bajances of about 
£14.7 million. 

On the immediate trading prospects, 
the chairman, Mr G. W. Scott, is 
cautious without being pessimistic. The 
year started well ; shipping freights were 
satisfactory and profits on molasses and 
manufacturing were “ well maintained.” 
But single voyage freight rates have 
fallen since then, though, having said 
that, Mr Scott qualifies any inference 
from it by adding that the company’s 
tankers “are fully employed and a 
number are trading under remunerative 
long-term charters.” On the molasses 
side, the high level of prices has reduced 
consumption. Mr Scott, therefore, sums 
up the prospect as being that “ the profits 
for the ensuing year should be reasonable 
and sufficient to cover distributions at 
the rate for 1956.” In that year, the 
ordinary dividend was raised from the 
equivalent of 19.32 to 24.64 per cent. 
The ros. stock units yield 6} per cent 
at 38s. xd. 


BURMAH OIL 


oe figure dominates the accounts of 
Burmah Oil. It is the market value 
of its investments (made up largely of 
holdings in British Petroleum and 
“Shell” Transport and Trading). On 
December 31st it was just under £213 
million, against a book value of £32 
million. Currently the £1 ordinary stock 
units of Burmah Oil are quoted around 
112s. 6d. xd. The market capitalisation of 
its equity is thus around £232 million. A 
comparison of these two figures suggests 
as it so often has done that the stock 
market has put an absurdly low estimate 


of worth on Burmah Oil’s own interests 
in the distribution of oil, petrol and 
natural gas in India, Pakistan and Burma. 


Those interests cannot be ignored. 
Last year, they made the biggest contri- 
bution to the growth in Burmah Oil’s 
income. The company’s trading profit 
rose by £1,566,576 to £7,584,750, while 
its investment income, thanks to the 
bigger dividends of British Petroleum 
and Shell for 1955, rose by £1,082,834 to 
£8,018,336; there will be a further 
growth in investment income this year 
as Shell has effectively raised its 1956 
dividend, though British Petroleum has 
not, Burmah Oil’s net income went up 
from £5,990,453 to £7,123,896 and the 
ordinary dividend was raised from 17} 
to 22} per cent. 


The increase in trading profits followed 
on a I2 per cent rise in the group’s sales 
in Burma, of 7 per cent in India and 
of 2 per cent in Pakistan. The chairman, 
Sir Kenneth Harper, has this to say 
about the prospects of this side of the 
business: “The petroleum products 
trade in all our markets and perhaps par- 
ticularly in India is a ‘ growth industry’ 
and given normal conditions in the 
domestic as well as the international 
sphere we can look for a gradual annual 
expansion in volume.” Similarly in 
Pakistan, sales of natural gas from the 
Sui Gas pipeline, after a disappointing 
start, have begun to improve. The snag 
is to be found in Sir Kenneth’s refer- 
ence to “normal ” domestic conditions. 
What in India is normal ? The cumu- 
lative effect of some of the measures the 
Indian government has taken must, Sir 
Kenneth says, “be taken into account 
whenever we have to consider investing 
further capital in India.” 


PROFITS FROM PAINT 


be paint industry is intensely com- 
petitive, and competition keeps its 
prices low. But last year costs were 
rising, so that without exception the 
paint manufacturers were earning lower 
margins of profit. Their trading results 
vary quite widely. Some have reported 
lower total profits, some higher, as the 
accompanying table shows. Where 
profits are higher there has usually been 
an increase in the company’s sales. Most 
of the large manufacturers also have a 
big overseas business and, though 
here too competition was keen, that 
business stood them in good stead 
last year. 


At home, the situation can be summed 
up in the words of the directors of ICI 
writing about the company’s paint divi- 
sion. They say: “Conditions in manu- 
facturing industries were none too 
favourable for the Paints Division in 
1956, for among the biggest consumers 
of its paints and other finishes are the 
motor industry and the makers of such 
goods as washing machines, refrigerators, 
furniture and other domestic equipment, 
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all of whom were hit by the credit 
squeeze. In spite of this, home sales 
were appreciably higher.” They then 
add that this was due in the main to 
successful sales of decorative finishes. 
Many of the other manufacturers draw 
a similar picture. But competition in 
the “ do-it-yourself ” market is also keen 
and several spokesmen of the industry 
have pointed to the heavy costs of 
national advertising campaigns—another 
reason for smaller margins. In the first 
months of this year sales have been 
rising, but margins are still low and the 
chairman of British Paints says “ we have 
about reached the peak so far as the price 
of paint is concerned.” 


Previous Latest 

Consolidated earnings : year year 
British Paints 

es 1,089,002 1,101,443 

INGE SOG ciccdeccccs 411,048 358,750 

Ordinary dividend .... 25% 25% 
International Paints 

Gross OYOME . occcccece 1,617,600 1,841,359 

ed ek ce, PROC CCCET 718,572 792,933 

Ordinary dividend .... 20% 224% 
Goodlass Wall & Lead 

GROG BONE viiciccewes 2,984,000 2,826,000 

GUN SOs kaccancss 1,451,000 1,281,000 

Ordinary dividend .... 16% 18% 
Blundell Spence 

Gross OVORE ..cicccccs 341,168 303,716 

ch OCCT OTT 100,768 67,646 

Ordinary dividend .... 15% 15% 
Sherwoods Paints 

Greed PPONE <ccecccces 42,038 231 

Ordinary dividend .... 27-08% 61% 
Indestructible Paint 

on Eee 128,302 112,028 

nd co OEE Ee 54,877 44,220 

Ordinary dividend .... 183% 182% 


The investor in paint shares has then 
to look for the well-established company, 
with resources big enough to support a 
heavy advertising programme, with big 
overseas interests and with a stake in 
the market for decorative and household 
paints. He should note, too, that the 
manufacture of maritime paints can give 
profits a fillip at a time of large ship- 
building orders, 


J. AND P. COATS 


F® the third year running, the profits 
of J. and P. Coats, the thread manu- 
facturers trading on a big scale in almost 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


every corner of the world, have ex- 
panded and for the third year running 
the directors have left the ordinary divi- 
dend unchanged—at 8} per cent. The 
immediate reaction in Throgmorton 
Street was to mark the £1 ordinary stock 
down Is. 3d. to 26s. 3d. But the stock 
soon rallied to its original price of 
27s. 6d. (to give a yield of about 6% per 
cent), 

There were two reasons for second 
thoughts. First, the 12 per cent increase 
in gross profits (from £10,878,524 to 
£12,238,591) shows that the company has 
done well. Its net profits went up from 
£5,376,123 to £6,225,807, giving a cover 
of about three and a half times on the 
ordinary dividend, and if, strong as it is 
in the international market, the group 
can match its 1956 profits this year there 
must be a chance that the directors will 
abandon their ultra-conservative divi- 
dend policy. Secondly, the group last 
year set aside {3,708,229 in foreign 
taxation (against £2,304,229 in British 
tax). Thus J. and P. Coats looks to be 
an obvious candidate for the tax reliefs 
granted to overseas trade corporations. 


EVER READY 


A BIGGER dividend, a free scrip issue 
and slightly better profits from a 
company which could not have been 
unaffected by the credit squeeze would 
at first sight be all that investors should 
take delight in. Yet when Ever Ready 
announced that its profits in the year 
to March 2nd had risen from 
£1,749,743 to £1,797,810, that the 
ordinary dividend was to be raised from 
35 to 374 per cent and that £1,515,603 
was to be capitalised from reserves to 
make a 100 per cent free scrip issue, the 
company’s 5s. stock was marked up 
only 3d. to 37s. 

At that price the yield is 51s per cent. 
That yield provides the clue to the 
coolness of the stock market’s welcome. 
An increase in the dividend had been 
anticipated and the free scrip issue was 
put down merely as a_ book-keeping 
transaction without any implication 
about the size of the next dividend pay- 
ment. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: May 15 May 29 June 19 
LAST DEALINGS: May 28 June 18 July 2 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 4 June 25 July 9 





EAKNESS continued in Government 

funds and a considerable number 
of low points for the year were estab- 
lished this week. A steadier tone de- 
veloped on Wednesday, though small 
selling still persisted and the decline 
was resumed on Thursday. Birmingham 
5 per cent 1973/5 issued at 984, 82 per 
cent of which was left with the under- 
writers, opened on Tuesday at 1} dis- 
count, eased to 1{ and closed at 13 dis- 
count. 

The oil market has provided the most 
spectacular section, mainly in Trinidad 
issues. Apex ‘Trinidad rose from 
54s. 9d. to 60s. Shell Trinidad from 
120s. to 146s. 3d., Trinidad Central from 
438. 9d. to sos. 9d. and TPD from 
83s. 9d. to 90s. British Borneo Petro- 
leum have moved up from 59s. 9d. to 
68s. 74d. and Ultramar put on Is. to 
78s. 3d. Considerable speculation in 
Channel Tunnel 4s. shares, Is. 9d. not 
long ago, rocketed to 29s. 6d. at one time 
on Tuesday, and touched 17s. 3d. on 
Wednesday. Activity has continued in 
industrials on a slightly lower level than 
last week. Movements have generally 
been downwards. The Economist indi- 
cator eased again from 221.4 to 218.7. 
Among textiles, Crosses and Heatons 
rose from 16s. 9d. to 19s. 6d. and Fine 
Spinners from 17s. 1o}d. to 19s. 14d. 
Steel shares were weak. Stewarts and 
Lloyds eased from 29s. 9d. to 28s. 6d. 
and United Steel from 34s. 73d. to 
32s. 6d. 

Copper shares weakened on lower 
dividend announcements, Rhokana 
dropped from 38 to 37, but a firmer tone 
developed and the price recovered to 
374. Tin shares displayed firmness, 
Pahang hardened 4}d. to 17s. 7$d. and 
Amalgamated Tin from 9s. 9d. to IIs. 

Gold shares became a brighter market 
on Wednesday. Ofsits rose 1s. 3d. that 
day to 48s. and Western Holdings also 
put on Is. 3d. at 60s. 





































































































% SECURITY YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
65 4 E ‘* The Economist” Indicator 
‘ ORDINARY SHARES ae See 
. “rhe Economist” Indicotor om 1957 Indicator*) Yield % 1957 1956 
60; April 24| 218-3 | 5-02 | High Low | High Low 
; wv —_ 3 May 1) 218-1 5:03 -————} 
4 a » _8| 221-9 4-98 
“ » 15| 221-4 5-01 221-9 | 190-5 | 210-4 | 170-0 
A lik 4  «6©22| «218-7 5-09 | (May 8) | (Jan. 2) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 
| an re \ _ *« Financial Times” Indices 
‘ ] e | Fixea |. 24. | Bar- | 1957 1956 
5:0 }+ ‘i L 1957 est | Med | x} |Consols | gains 
s RO wart | Yield |Marked : : 
lity if r™ a 4 | | | High | High 
* = | of | of | 
} FS \ / . May 15 | 206-2| 5-31 | 93-71 | 4-80 | 13,199] 206-3 | 203-6 
{ 24 % CONSOLS ~ ii Fad Z “Y 36 | 206-5 | 5-30 | 93-65 | 4-81 | 12,661| (May 7) | (Jan. 3) 
45 va » 17) 207-4) 5-27 | 93-33 | 4-85 | 13,332 
' 4 6.20 | 206-6 | 5-29 | 93-08 | 4-87 | 16,535] Low Low 
= L_ | os a cs 6.21. | 205-7 | 5-32 | 93-02 | 4-87 | 13,351] 178-9 | 161-5 
JIATSTOINIDI¥Y TFIM Mid ” 92 | 204-6 | 5-35 | 92-85 | 4-85 | 12,718] (Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 
= 1956 957 Bases :—* 1953=100. t+ July 1, 1935=100. { 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





Prices, 1957 


‘i High | Low 


13 # 
83} 
67% 





3, |Exchequer 2% 1960 


Br. 


BRITISH FUNDS a 

AND Race 9 ay 
GUARANTEED § ["33,Mi 
| STOCKS 


| | | £ 
lFunding 22% 1952-57... 199/18 /6 99 18/10 


[War Loan 3% 1955-59... 
[Funding 24% 1956-61... 
Exchequer 5% 1957 

Conversion 4% 1957-58.. 
Serial Funding 24% 1957. 
Conversion 2°% 1958-59.. 


a | 9648 | 
924 | 9288 | 

-|100/2/3 100 i 8) 
99 3 


|Exchequer 3% 1960 
(Conversion 44% 1962 ... 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 
|Funding 3% 1959-69 


| 
|Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
|Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 
\/Exchequer 23% 1963- 64. 
Savings Bonds 24% ’64- 67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
[Funding 3% 1966-68 
|Victory 4% 1920-76 
(Conversion 34% 1969.... 
Treasury 33% 1977-80... 
[Treasury 34% 1979-81... 
|Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
[Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
\Consols 4% after Feb. ’57 
War Loan 34% after 1952 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 
Treas. 5% after Apr. 1966} 
Consols 24% 

Treas. 24% after Apr. "75 | 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. ‘| 
Br. Electric 3° 1968-73. 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77.. . 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 

IBr. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
Gas 3% 1990-95 
Transport 3% 1968-73) 
Transport 4% 1972-77) 
Transport 3% 1978- 88. 
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DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


| Price, 


1957 


Australia 3}% 1965-69 

Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80.... 

S. Rhodesia 2$% 1965-70 

N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 

L.C.C. 5$% 1977-81 

Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 934 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934- 2003| 643 
German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 734 
Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 165 


|May 15, 


| Price, 


| 1957 


May 22, 


Aannn or, 








1957 


Prices, 


High 


46/6 
80/- 
26 


19} 
40% 


106/- 
21/6 
31/- 
63/6 


130/- 
83/9 
£153 

153/14 
59/44 





Last Two 
Dividends | 
(a) (6) (c) | 
% | Banks & DISCOUNT | 
b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £1) 
b Barclays Bank 
b|Barclays D.C.O. ... 
$b\Chartered Bank... . 

7 b Lloyds Bank 

9 b Midland Bank 

5 b\Nat. Discount ‘B’ . 

6}, Union Discount. 

INSURANCE 

4340 Commercial Union 5/5 
STAb'I egal & General . 


Price, 


ORDINARY 


STOCKS 1357 


e ~o 
Ono: sIeuonws 
toe 


_— 


RRR 


4 
7 


RR a 


30 a 
12ha 
+20 a 
7125 ¢ 


10 a 
1146 
10 a 
Ta 





1324¢ Pr ude ntial ‘A’ 
BREWERIES, ETc. 

33 b £1/122/6 
6 a'Distillers......... 6/8 25/13 
15 bGuinness........ 10/- | 42/6 
17 b Whitbread ‘A’ 83/- 

} OIL 

15 a| t10 b British Petroleum. .£1/150/- 
5 a) 1746 Burmah 

Tia; 1746,Royal Dutch... 
tha t13zb'She il 
ae /\Ultramar 





.20 fi.| £19} 
118 





75/6 


May 15, 





1123/- 
| 25/- 
43/- 
| 83/- 


160/- 


1111/10} 112/6 


£203 
188/- 
78/3 
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Prices, 1957 


83/- | 12/- 





‘High | becerucl 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


| 
|| 
|| 


% ~ |STEEL & ENGINEERING 

8 b| Babcock & e's 2 
10 b\Cammell Laird. 

5 b\Dorman Long {1 

10b|Guest Keen N’fold. fl 

4 a\Metal Box 
124b\Stewarts & Lloyds. i 
11 b\Swan Hunter 

845|United Steel 

7$0| Vickers 

ELECTRICAL 

24a\Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1 

835 Br. Ins. Callenders.£1 
64a\Decca Record ....4/- 
15 c\Elect. &Mus. Inds.10/- 
10 b\/English Electric ...£1 
44a\General Electric ...£1 

‘TEXTILES 

6 b Bradford Dyers... .£1) 
3 b\British Celanese . osha 

64b\Coats, i gene £1) 

4 a\Courtaulds 
124b|Lancashire Cotton. . {1 

ni & Baldwins. £1 


~el| 


DOPWODWWP 9 
gS eae 


ta 


SSegagaocs 





Pp 
OROINLO! 
tom eke te 


SR ono RP 8 


to 
Sa ocRBES 


ra 
ao oVonre?S 


SHors & STORES 
10 6'Boots Pure Drug. .5/— 
Tha\Debenhams ..... 10/- 
15 a\Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
20 b\Marks & Spen., ‘A’ 5/— 
20 b\United Drapery. . .5/- 
26%5' Woolworth 5/- 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 
63) Bristol Aeroplane 10/— 
Nil a\British Motor 
5 b Ford Motor 
7 b|Hawker Siddeley... 
124$c\Leyland Motors.... 
15 b)Rolls-Royce 
8 c\Standard Motor... 
| HIPPING 
63a Brit. &Com’wealth10/— 
8 b\Cunard 


5 b 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
6 bj\Assoc. Port. Cem.. 
20 a\Beecham Group. . 
8 6 Bowater Paper .. 
8 b, Br. Aluminium ... 
+58a Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/-| 
74a\B.E.T, ‘A’ Defd.. 
6 b|Br. Oxygen 
4 b Canadian Pacific . 
74b,Dunlop Rubber . 
6 b Imp. Chemical 
84a} 124b\Imp. Tobacco 
$3-75c\$3-75c\[nt’l. Nickel... .n.p.v. 
5 db} 2a) J. Lucas (Inds.).... £1) 3 
| 15 fb) Monsanto onl .5/-| 24/9 
ZiaiRanks......000+ 10/-| 18/3 
10 BA. E. £1| 50/9 
224 c\Sears Hldgs. ‘A’...5/-| 15/7} 
4ha\Tate & Lyle £1 68/6* 
T4a\Tube Investments. .{1) 67/9* 
5 a\Turner & Newall. ..£1/139/6 
11} Unilever Ltd £1101/6 
$10 b/United Molasses .10/-| 39/9* 
Mines, ETc. 
50 b Anglo- American . es 
+10b Cons. Tea & Lands. £1) 27 
120 b\De Beers Def. a 5/-| O16 
|Doornfontein.. . 20/3 
30 c\/London Tin 4/-| 12/9 
25 a\Nchanga Cons. ....{1) 12} 
50 a! 'President Brand . -5/-| 46/6 
84 a\Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 21/6 
56/3* 
59/44 


t=] 


 — DO 

ono 
to 

aco 





£1 4 

.5/- 
£1 
. .£1| 








30 b United Sua Betong.f1 
40 a Western Holdings 5/- 





40 b 





37/1} 


17/6* 
43/- 
50/3 


50/14 | 


28/3* 
46/- 


19/43* 





PINS DOL BOOVMD wo LAPADLPL PAILRDHNLODL™ 


_— — a z % = 7 
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— 
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_— 
SWS DOWrF oo 


, ms hw ; 
: oo SOW AO WD WO COIN NS 


— et pat 
oe 





Can. Pacific .. 
N.Y. Central . 

Pennsylvania. 
Amer. Tel. 


Alumin’m Ltd. 





Standard Gas. | 12% 
Western Union) 18 


Am. Smelting.| 53 


New York Closing Prices _ 


“| May | | May May | May 
15 | 22 2 | . 
33; le 39 

= | 46} 


Am. Viscose. . 
Beth. Steel... 
Chrysler 752 | | 752 
Crown Zeller. .| 514 | 523 
DuPontdeNm. — 196* 
& jFord Motors. .| 563 | 564 
137 } — Elect....| 65 | 66} 

xen. Motors ..| 43} | 425 


30 
| 21 
"1178 











Int’l. Nickel. . 
National Dist. 
Sears Roebuck 2 
Shell Oil B 
Std. Oil of N.J. 
U.S. Steel.... 

iW est’ house “* 
Voolworth. 


| May Mar 


| 


15 


1 





* Ex dividend. 
(b) Final dividend. 


t Tax free. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest 


(mn) After Rhodesian tax. 


date. 


t Assumed average life approx. To years. 


(f) Flat yield. 


§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in 
(g) On 13%. 


Rights. 


(h) On 82%. ponte (j) On 18%. 


99 


$ 


21 


90! 


43% 


d. 
(a) Interim ~—" 
(l) To latest date. 
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UK External Trade 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade............April 20th 






BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.......... May 4th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption May 11th Production and Trade.... This week 
POE ores Kaicsacccscs May 18th British Commonwealth. .... May 11th 
a eres This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics......... This week Prices and Money Supply May 18th 
Industrial Profits .......... April 20th UWE SG 5 cicaccanes May 4th 














Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 











Unit 


1954 


Monthly averages 


1955 1956 








1955 








March 


April 








VALUE 
Imports : 
Pr eT Creer re Te 
Food, drink and tobacco 
MEN oder eda enw eed’ 
Mineral fuels and lubricants 
Manufactures 


eee eee nene 


ee eee eee 


Sem eee eee wee eee eee eee 





seme eee ewe eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


Re-exports 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports).. 
VOLUME 


eee ee ee 





ee 


Imports : 
Dollar area—total 
USA 


ee 
” 


ee oe | 


Non-sterling OEEC countries (*) 


Sterling area 


Exports : 














£ million 


281-2 
110-5 
85-5 
27-4 
56-6 


— 49-9 


51-6 
22-7 


323-6 324-1 
120-1 121-0 
93-7 92-0 
34-0 34°5 
14-7 15°5 


— 71:6) — 47°6 


10-1 71-0 
35-0 34-0 
28-6 29-0 
18-4 19-7 


8 


i) 
3 00 
NPND 
onnore 


— 50-1 


69- 
34-1 
26-3 


72-6 


wWrowror 


— 45: 


62- 
25- 
81- 


~ = Co 


327-4 
118-3 
92-6 


79-9 


— 57:3 


25- 
78 


2a & HOD 


376°5 
143-6 
115-0 
30-8 
85-1 


—103-9 


87- 
24- 
84: 


° © ONnNM 







320-8 361-8 349-7 
125-9 140-3 125-7 
86-6 98-8 97-0 
36-6 44-8 47-1 
10-4 16-8 79-1 















83-8 85-7 87-8 
41-5 46-4 41-3 
23-3 24-3 23-6 
13°6 18-2 13-7 

5 








ee | eee ere err di 31-3 34-8 45-2 41-6 | 43-3 42-7 41-8 41-9 46-9 52-3 
e i Er ee a 13-3 16-6 21-6 19-6 18-6 19-1 22-9 20-7 23-2 20-5 
“i COMME Soiiarndecas a 11-3 12-1 15-2 11-7 13-7 16-6 12-5 11-6 14-4 24-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... e 64-1 67-5 15-1 64-1 17-8 72-4 80-5 83-6 94-5 76-2 
NN MOR sik se ei te recwsawenes - 112-2 120-9 122-4 120-4 129-8 120-4 118-3 130-8 131-3 120-0 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
Oe ear eee ‘a — 20-3} — 35:3 | — 25-8} — 28-2) — 19-4) — 22:9] — 45-8 | — 41-9] — 38-8 | — 35-5 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... o — 2:°8);—10:9}| — 46] — 85) — 3:3) — 6:0] — 4-4) + 10-0] + 16-3| + 2:5 
NE CIM 55 sin so dedsckecsenes - — 12-6) — 10:0) — 41] — 3-1] — 10-3] — 16-3] — 36-7 | + 12:0] — 23-0} — 19-5 
oe IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
mports : 
MONE co Cen Niitcewecswabeeawea 7000 tons 288-6 374-3 399-6 422-5 408-3 464-4 375-6 404-9 418-9 324-0 
UN de sci al cardinkenccseccreies 56-3| 67-0] 72-4] 68-0] 100-6 59-4 16-9 63-2| 106-5 14-7 
DUG, UNTER oo s.cc dicecdccdace es 201-2 186-2 194-9 247-9 209-8 289-2 261-0 231-2 222-0 289-5 
mW COMIN EY so aso sc 4 Senneecwase - 30-8 24-2 27-1 22-7 28-5 27-3 46-8 45-1 35-8 27-2 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... | mun. Ib 51-6 55-1 53-5 56-2 50-1 65-5 81-7 45-8 68-6 62-0 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (#) ... | 000 tons 20-6 24-6 18-3 23-8 27-4 17-1 31°8 19-0 8-7 21-5 
NN its Si nine dukaek cansake ’000 stds 122-0 140-0 105-8 55-2 51-5 58-7 89-1 53:1 59-6 64-8 
MUON bcc doe sn mares nn enw ak | 000 tons 159-8 186-9 183-4 134-2 106-2 152-2 214-1 146-6 141-2 143-1 
CRUG POINGNUEY <5. oi s'ccccccacsceie'es ma. galls 606 601 61 640 598 663 424 465 595 647 
Exports of UK produce : | 
Coal, including bunkers ............ | 000 tons 1,351 “1,196 836 856 826 - 167 756 7196 709 654 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... \mn.sq.yds 53 46 40 39 40 38 38 41 42 38 
1 ‘ wool(*) ........ {| be oy 8,204) 8965] 9,102% 8545] 9,398! 7,965] 9,970] 9,207] 10,160| 9,111 
Passenger cars and chassis (*)...... . mumber | 31,123) 32,545 38,088] 26,040) 30,893 | 30,451] 26,372 | 28,400) 35,925 | 34,621 
Commercial vehicles and chassis (*).. o 9,889 11,656 10,509 10,897 12,087 11,850 8,560 9,950 10,698 10,053 
Agricultural tractors........eeeee0s a 8,908 8,720 1,483 8,249 8,028 8,943 1,250 8,254 8,568 8,880 
Machinery—electrical.........2000+ £000 4,923 6,158 6,302 4,869 5,055 6,187 4,385 5,613 6,010 5,009 
», OE chivucecieesavece - 30,553 34,687 38,657 35,911 40,474 39,285 39,281 42,272 44,997 41,228 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. e 4,214 4,422 4,948 6,190 6,127 4,993 5,049 5,450 5,861 6,322 






































(‘) Retained imports. 
vehicles, 


(*) Average for first quarter. 





(*?) Excluding fents from Jan uary, 1956. 


(2) Revised series : figures of new motor cars include station wagons which were previously counted as commercial 


(*) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, 
(*) Average for second quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





| Austria | 
| 


Belgium | Denmark France 


|Germany, | 
| FR. | 


Greece 


Ireland 





Italy 





Nether- 
lands 


Norway 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) 


(1953 = 100) 





1956, October 
» November 
», December 
1957, January 
» February 


87 | 
116 | 
122 | 


127 


129 | 
122 


aa 


122 | 


82 
112 
ill 


124 
125 
116 
118 
122 





19 
121 
133 


138 
143 
138 


“129 








52 
130 
145 


140 
139 
140 
140 








} 101 


70 
107 
102 























VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 





| mn, 
Monthly averages or | schillings 


calendar months 


| 
mn, 


francs 


mn. | 
kroner 


7000 mn. 
francs 


mn. | mn, 
D. marks \drachmas* 


mn. 


mn. 
guilders 


mn. 
kroner 


mn, 


kroner 





IMPORTS (ce. 


i. f.) 





1956, October 
» November 
», December 
1957, January 
» February 


7,249 | 
11;790 
13,597 


15,174 
14,471 
15,565 


285 | 
678 | 
755 


829 
845 | 
836 
878 | 
870 | 


56-08 
138-23 
161-96 


181-86 


264° 
2,029 


| 
; 
| 





1524 
955 
1,159 


1,604 
1,338 
1,185 
1,104 











(f. 0. b.) 





» November 
,, December 
2 ee | 
ere er 


1956, October | 





6,171 
11,566 
13,177 


14,234 
12,846 
13,430 











39 * 
457 
475 


153 
1,047 
1,017 

159 








| | 





1956, October 


” 


” 


1957, 


” 


err | 
eee | 
January 

February 


57 
69 
116 


140 
143 
154 
205 
247 | 











304 | 
| 











VOLU 





IMPORTS 


ME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ( 

















(1953 = 100) 


nee 
Ww oo 


_ 
RAIeS COW 


> aS) 


> woe 
— 





1956, 


” 


” 


1957, 


” 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


| 
59 | 
120 | 
129 | 


84 
122 
144 


158 
144 
146 


"152 




















EXPORTS 





37 | 
136 | 
160 | 


1956, October 
» November 
», December 
1957, January 
» February 


182 
175 


165 | 
179 | 


48 
134 
120 


130 
135 
126 


"142 } 
165 


“21 


117 


186 | 
180 | 
194 | 
155 | 
170 | 





190 
248 
229 | 
200 | 
oe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








117 
133 


150 | 
130 | 
137 | 
133 | 
134 | 


10 | 
| 





—— 


(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 


and manufactured gas ; 


Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. 


Germany excludes West Berlin. 


(") Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). () Thousand million drachnas. 


(*) Bizonal area. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 

































































For the week ended May 18, 1957, there was an La discount market made no change in { million) | May 23,| May 15, | May 22, 
“above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking its rate for Treasury bills at the 1956 | 1957 | 1957 
Funds) of £21,650,000 compared with a surplus of} tender on Friday of last week, bidding at 
18,835,000 in the previous week and a deficit of os. 10d. per cent, equivalent to just | Isswe Department* : 
£ ; 73 , , . Notes in circulati 1,867-8 | 1,947-8 | 1,947-8 
{15,626,000 in the corresponding period of last year,} over 34% per cent. However, outside Santana inthe dent. ee ee 8 8 ee 27-5 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” last week| tenderers generally raised their rates in Govt. debt and securities® 1,896.3 1,971-2 | | 1971-2 
of £11,981,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist, consequence of the market’s move at the Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 0-8 

, : . , Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
of {39,467,000 (£38,414,000 in 1956-57). previous tender, and the average rate of Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 

: > Es 
Aprit 1, | April 1, | Week } Week y pag Pe gen —s d A ae a mn = Department : 
it 
esti. | “Tose *| “Hosz *|ended | ended | £3 168. 74d. per cent. And although total | Depots: 13-2} 10-4 | 10-7 
£000 mate, | 10 | a to. May May applications rose by nearly £8 million, —.......... patos 222-8 | 207-8 | 206-4 
. May 19, ay 16, i ee 75-3 73°9 73-8 
1956" | "1957" | 1956 | 1957 | Whilst the allotment was reduced by £10 | Mthers...-.--sererereres 311-3 | 292-1 | 290-9 
million (to £190 million), the allotted por- | securities: 
| tion of bids at the market price was peace age apsamanseents a -— 7? 
iscounts and advances .. z ‘ 3 

ed on eee ee OD stepped up from 28 to 33 per cent. cn sasasuvenaias 15-5] 19-1] 19-0 
Income Tax....... 2176, , | ’ ’ ,699 : . : ecb edénuavediaauccnt 297-9 280-0 278-8 
Gath ......000:- Es 000} 16 i 16,000} 1,800, 2,000 “ per na? _ Pg ce gn soe IN | Banking department reserve. | 34-6 | 30-0 | 30-0 
DeathgDuties .....| | 20, , , om eet rou w , % % 
ene 60,000] 8,200/ 8,000] 1,400 1,500] weg nerd q “- ee 1 =e {0-91 {0-2 | 10-3 
Profits Tax, seal ws iio | ednesday; at each session the Bank 
Ree 255,000 J ; 18, 2,900, 2,500 i i . * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Other Inland Rev.| } aided the on through special pas Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from £1,925 milliom 
DAME... ccc0ns. | __ 500 60| 50]... | as = times of moderate proportions. on April 10, 1957. 

onetheless the market was “in” the 
Total Inland Rev.. 2810, 750 213,516 | 231,864] 26,303, 27,699 
= | Bank, taking a small amount of loans at 
Seer ‘1204, 250 162,371} 161,562] 22,974) 22,9364 | j . 
NE cicearcnes 912'880| 1371145, 141/945] 20,770 26.720, He Penal rate, both on Friday and on TREASURY BILLS 
| | Monday. Moreover, most of the special 
1C d 
Tote stoms an | ; ; ; ; } sain - 
a... PRED AT 2117, 100| 299,516 303,507 43,744 48,654 | aid has been given indirectly through the Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Scene | banks, which have passed the money on 5 
- - Date of 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000] 8,908 | 9,933 at rates of 3% per cent, and at times even Tender | | ap nea | Average Allotted 
| a » NM AA. 
PO (Net Receipts)./ 20,000] 6,750, 9,300] 3,550 5,100| 4 Per cent. | Offered | “FE, °° | Allotted an, (toe 
Broadeast Licences; 31,000 1,700, 1,800] ... aid ° 
Sundry Loans.....| 32,000] 2,235) 2195] 1. | o. | The banks have also succeeded in | ~yoe~ 
Miscellaneous .....| 185,000 8,163; 45,292 7; 202 i iti 8. d. ly 
ere . $288,850] 540,788 603,891 | 73,604 81,655 | Cent, though 332 per cent has been the 
— | i 1957 

Ord. Expenditure | | more general rate. The discount houses | ..1°°1, | 90.0 | 348-9 | 170-0] 85 6-04 | 10 
Debt Interest ..... | 640,000] 99,925) 101,337] 9,568) 13,584 have thus suffered serious inroads in their |, 22} 200-0 | 407-3 | 200-0] 82 11-49 30 
Payments to N. Ire- j ; ; ; $ | 

land Exchequer. .| 69,000 6,332, 7,209)... | margins on their bill portfolios, which last |, 1| 990-0 | 408-2 | 220-0 | 80 0-78 | 50 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 695 808 2} “141| year were at comfortable levels. » 8 | 230-0 | 442-7 | 230-0 | 80 5-20 12 
Supply Services . . .,4069,877] 460,551 | 502,017] 79,200) 89, ona , 15 | 230-0 | 375-2 | 230-0 82 3-70 34 

——— —|_— » 22 250-0 | 395-2 | 250-0 82 6-73 44 
Re esiiicnes 478,877 567,503 "611,371 | 88,770 103025 | LONDON MONEY RATES ” 29 250-0 | 391-6 | 250-0] 8111-79 | 50 

me ; e ze ANN | . | . | s . 

Sinking Funds .... 3.640| 3.548 460_2 | Bank rate (rom oo Discount rates ; 3 | Ape S| 250-0 410 6 | 240-0 82 11-49 32 

“Abeve-line” Surplus of — | — ra, we te aim ank bills : per oe 4 Phd | 18| 240-0 | 411-5 | 240-0 78 9-15 55 

en Be ts sek Ease: :. 30,355  11,029/15,626 21,650 ves oe 4months 4-44 | 26} 200-0 | 359-3 200-0 78 3:43 22 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi4 | seater lanai M 

__plnacedeces eae 8,059 28,438] 309 11,981 | Discount houses... 3® Gmonths 44-4E | May 3 | 200-0 | 366-3 | 200-0} 74 9-00 | 50 
| — ne a 3 Fine trade bills: ad 7 | obs 2 oh L. 2c = 
. aan ort periods..... 3 months 6 ag | 

Total Surplus or Deficit ....| 38,414, 39,467|15,938 33,631 | trees. bits 2months 3 | ae ae | 
Net Receipts from : | Smonths 3% | 6 months 5}-64 * On May 17th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 10d. secured 

Tax Reserve Certificates...} 31,828} 32,064] 1,317) 2, 405 | | 33 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 

Savings Certificates ....... —6,500}} 6,500 — 1200 —700 | * Call money. | this week was for £220 million at 91 day bills. 

Defence Bonds ........... —22,646| —4,338] 956, 940 | 

Premium Savings Bonds... nee | 4,100}... | 500 | 

LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official M 
arket Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | _ Rates . sil - 
(£ million) | | May 22 May 16 | May 17 May 18 | May 20 | May 21 May 22 
| iM 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means e | 
sia Advances | United States $... 2-78-2-82 2-78%-2-:79 '2-78}3-2-78} \2- 4, 2: HH 2-78 }-2- 18%) 2°79 -2-79k | 2-79 -2-79% 
— a Total | Canadian $ ...... ont 2-66 & -2-66% 2-66%-2-664 2-664-2-6 2-66 %-2:°66 fe 2-6628-2-664 | 2-663-2-66% 
Date | | ; Floating | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9854-9853 | 9854-9853 | 985) seste 9853-9858 | 984§-984% | 985 -985} 
Public Bank of Debt Serer 12-15% —-12-33%)12-249-12-25 '12-243-12-25 |12-249-12-25 12-24§-12-24§/12-23}-12-24 |12-244-12-24 
Tender | Tap 
| Depts. | England Beigian Fr. ...... | 138-95 140-70- 140-70- 140-70- 140-70- 140-624- 140-65- 

a ' I | 141-05 140-75 140-75 140-75 140-75 140-67 140-70 

1956 } | Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 }10-658-10-65] 10-65§-10-653 10-65§-10-65{ 10-65}-10-654,10-64}7-10-65 |10-653-10-658 
May 19 3,220-0 1,435-1 277-8 eco 4,932-9 | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .. 11-67 §-11-8493}11-733-11-74 11-73%-11-74 |11-733-11-74 11-738-11-73§,11-72}-11-73 |11-734-11-734 

| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00 80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 

_ 1957 | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17627 | 17583-1759 | 17584-1758} | 17584-1758} | 17574-1758 | 17553-1756 | 17553-1756} 
Feb 16 = 2,980-0 | 1,247-9 246-3 eee 4,474-2 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-592 [14-457-14-46 14-453-14-46 14-45}-14-46 14-452-14-45§ 14-443-14-45 14-453-14-458 

» 23  2,900-0 } 1,298-1 193-8 eee 4,391-8 | Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48} ]19-44{-19-452 19-443-19-45 19-449-19-45 19-442-19-443% 19-434-19-434 19-43{-19-444 
M | | Norwegian Kr. ...{ 19-85-20-15 [19-993-20-00} 19-99% 0-00},19-99}-20-00} 19-99%-19-99§ 19-99 -19-99} 19-99 -19-99} 

ar, 2 2890-0 | 1304-7 209-7 eae 4,404-5 

» 9 2,890-0 | 1261-5 229-6 0-8 4.381-9 One Month Forward Rates ; 

» 16 2,900-0 | 1249-9 | 247-3 pt 4,397-2 | United States $.......0...seeee- &-tc. pm | % ic. pm | %-te. pm | f-te. pm | f-de. pm | —fee. pm 

» 23 2,910-0 | 1284-4 272-1 1-5 4468-1 | Camadian $... .cccccccccccccecs:: jc. pm-par | 3c. pm—par | 3c. pm-par | gc. pm-par | jc. pm-par | jc. pm-par 

uc SY PRED 6040déeaatucnndeaeers 4-6 dis 6 dis 4-6 dis 5-7 dis dis | 9-13 dis 

» 3 4,195-3 276-9 Gera Th ie deawcecwiacenaneseas 1j-ljc. pm | 1? “¢ pm | 1}-lic. pm 1}-ljc. pm 1}-ljc. pm 1}-lic. pm 

—__-——_{ | OE Ps. kacccwecceccoqnwesnss 4-4 pm | pm }-4 pm 4-4 pm 4-4 pm }-4 pm 

A Ce «---| 1}-ljc. pm | 1 id pm | 1}-ljc. pm 1j-lc. pm | 1}-lc. pm | 1}-le. pm 

Pril 6 | 2,860-0 | 1,306-4 289-3 ooo 4,455-7 | W. Ger. D-Mk 1}-1pi. pm | 13-lipf. pm | 1j-lipf. pm | 1}-lipf. pm | 1}-lipf. pm | 1{-Ipf. pm 

» 13° 2,840-0 | 1362-5 295-6 ° GAGES | FOES. « vcccccccecccscscass: 2 pm-par 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 2 pm-par | 1 pm-par | 1 pm-1 dis 

» 20 2,830-0 | 1,390-5 | 273-5 oe... 3 eee ee 14-16 pm }}-16 pm 14-16 pm 14-16 pm | 14-16 pm | 14-46 pm 

» 27 2,830-0 | 1377-7 313-6 ge ae rer eee 2-16 pm 2-16 pm | 2-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 
May 4 1 | | anes Maidvicnnendaceeeeaes 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 

ms 2,840-°0 | 1417-3 259-7 4,517-0 

» ll 2850-0 | 1291-2 | 264-1 4,405-3 | = Price at Fixing 

» 18 2860-0 1,271-6 309-6 4,441-2 Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 250/43 | 250/5 | ee | 250/53 | 250/44 | 250/44 
(Sen | | 
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Year by year 


... the Halifax progresses steadily in 
strength and security. Its 136 Branches 


a 


and 650 Agencies provide that courteous, 
efficient and personal service which is the 


result of over a century’s experience. 


4 


BOOBOOOOOO OOOO OC IE 


ASSETS OVER £309,000,000 
RESERVES £12,500,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £56,000,000 


CHIE HEHEHE HEHEHE IEIE IE HEH HII III 


A 


EO I Oe 
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The Halifax is a national organisation 
renowned for the help it gives to those seeking 
advice and assistance on matters relating to 
Saving, Investing and House-purchase. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2 
City Office : 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
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Six heads are better than one 
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Decentralized control is the system operated by 
Martins Bank. We have six District Head Offices, 
each with its own board of directors and district 
general manager. In this way local decisions 

can be made quickly and our customers are assured 
of a close and friendly understanding of 

their special financial problems. 


artins Hank............ 


District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 








Sums from £100 
upwards accepted on 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


* INTEREST 

At an attractive 
64% per annum 

* STABILITY 

No shrinkage of Capital 
* SECURITY 

Deposits amply covered by 
Assets 


* WITHDRAWALS 
Up to £500 on demand 


Full Details from: 
The Secretary, 8% 
57-59, Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. 


33 


COMPAN 


LTD. 
Head Office: Mappin Buildings, Norfolk Street, Sheffield 1. 
‘ with branches at: 


Bradford, Cheltenham, Manchester, Derby, Doncaster, Leeds, 
Leicester, Norwich, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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e This once-fiery furnace tube was found in a 
d f h t state of collapse after a bout of over-heating. 
Sa case 0 over- @a ing And the reason was entirely due to that old 
boiler gremlin causing loss of water and 

jamming the low water alarm valve. 


What Vulcan say about it 


Neglect, mechanical defects, or electrical 
faults: those are the three main reasons 
for failures of boiler controls. The pre- 
vention of breakdown and possible ex- 
plosion demands regular and scrupulous 
inspection. For this exacting job, the 
eagle-eyed experts are Vulcan’s Engineer- 
Surveyors. 

They are the specialists who know 
where to look for likely danger and dis- 
aster in every heating plant going—or not 
going. In lifts, hoists and cranes, too: 
anywhere there’s an accident coming 
up, they’re down on it before it has even 
thought of starting. In other words, 
safety first is Vulcan first. 





VULCAN INSPECTS — AND PROTECTS 








ch OLE GIO: fee tie Oe, Cae 


. FREE For news of industrial accidents | 
u Can BOILER & GENERAL eam and ways to avoid them, ask us now for 
“ ” s “ 
INSURANCE Co. LTD. : Vulcan”’, a quarterly journal for power | 
; users. Please write to Dept. 17. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 23 














1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 





President: KIICHIRO SATOH Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


| RS T i 8 1 hy 4 Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


ee —e 2) 


HEAD OFFICE: Tokyo, Japan More than 85 Branches 
BRANCHES: 100 throughout Japan 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, New York, Bangkok & Bombay Correspondents throughout the world 
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ARAB BANK LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 


° e (To the nearest J.D. (Jordan Dinar)) 
The West Indies s ASSETS 1956 1955 


J.D. J.D. 

Cash in Hand and at Banks 17,621,546 14,116,346 
— ( — price) . peg . aortas 
H me Bills Discounte 386, 655, 
Bu siness con ta cts = Loans to Customers 17,475,180 17,315,251 
Customers’ Liability on Guarantees and 
Our branches throughout Cuba and Credits (per Contra) 20,542,875 17,556,457 

= = : oe Bank Premises and Sites (at cost, less amounts 
the West Indies provide on the spot written off) 850,531 792,880 
service to business men secking new Furniture (at cost, less amounts written off) 233,720 119,384 
markets or trade connections in this Other Assets 415,597 614,443 
area. Established in the West Indies 
since 1899. 











60,930,457 53,430,172 





LIABILITIES 1956 1955 


, J.D. J.D. 
London Offices: Deposits and other Accounts 35,242,311 31,570,306 
ills Payable . A 
6 Lothbury, ao Guarantees and Credits on Account of 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 Customers (per Contra) 20,542,875 17,556,457 
Other Liabilities 473,36 09 
Authorised and Subscribed 


THE ROYAL BANK 500° Founders’ * vaeeg at 


OF CANADA 27 Gena Sh Shares at J.D. 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 








Reserve Fund 
Special Reserve 

. P ——_ 3,800,000 3,450,000 
Over 870 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Balance of Profit and Loss Account 357,112 371,397 


Central and South America 





60,930,457 53,430,172 





Abdul Hameed Shoman Abdul Majeed Shoman 
ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 Chairman, Board of Directors | Member, Board of Directors 


J.D.=£1 sterling 























FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 








Authorized Foretgn Exchange Bank THE 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 3 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


CAPITAL : Y 5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 
nationwide branches and 


worldwide correspondents > J A agi) N 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA 











Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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COMPANY 





MEETINGS 











The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Burmah Oil Company Limited will 
be held on Friday, June 14, 1957, in the 
Merchants’ Hall, 30 George Square, 
Glasgow. 


The following statement by the chairman, 
Sir Kenneth B. Harper, has been circulated 
with the directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1956. 


ACCOUNTS 


Once again I am glad to be able to report 
a year of continuing trade expansion with 
Group trading profits for 1956 at £7,584,750, 
an increase of £1,566,576 over the corres- 
ponding figure for 1955. Sales continued to 
expand, while our profit margins were on the 
whole little different from those obtained in 
1955. 


I refer later to the formation of a new 
Rupee Company with Indian participation to 
take over the oilfield at Nahorkatiya and 
certain other areas in Assam. Pending the 
formation of this company we have gone 
ahead with a comprehensive development 
programme in the areas to be taken over by 
it, the cost of which we have carried forward 
in our Accounts. 


Depreciation at £1,243,080 is rather less 
than that for 1955, in which year there was 
an exceptionally high charge mainly in respect 
of the new seaboard installation in East 
Pakistan, 


Dividends from Trade Investments have 
this year been shown as part of our trading 
income in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, in order to bring out more clearly 
the profit arising from all our trading inter- 
ests. These dividends are brought into 
account as and when they are received and 
this year include the first dividend on our 
holding in Burmah-Shell Refineries Limited. 
The amount of the dividends actually 
received during the year from our other main 
Trade Investments was less than was received 
last year. : 


Dividends and interest on Other Invest- 
ments received in 1956 amounted to 
£8,018,336 and are £1,082,834 up on 1955, 
due mainly to larger dividends received on 
our holdings in The British Petroleum Com- 
pany Limited and in The “ Shell” Trans- 
port and Trading Company Limited. 


Full provision has been made for UK and 
Overseas taxation amounting in all to 
£9,550,543, compared with £7,642,336 in 
1955. No account has been taken of the pos- 
sible effect of the recent budget proposals, 
but as we already pay relatively little UK 
taxation on our overseas trading profits by 
reason of double tax relief the benefits that 
May accrue to us from these proposals are 
unlikely to be material. 


The net profit for the year is thus 
£7,123,896, compared with £5,990,453 in 
1955, an increase of £1,133,443. After adding 
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the balance brought forward from 1955 there 
is available for distribution £7,764,382, from 
which falls to be deducted the interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent paid on the Ordinary 
Stock on November 23, 1956, together with 
the dividends on the Preference Stocks. From 
£6,407,108 remaining for disposal your Board 
have appropriated £1,650,000 to General 
Reserve and recommend that a final dividend 
of 173 per cent be paid on the Ordinary Stock 
on July 5, 1957. This, if approved, will 
absorb £4,146,710, leaving a balance of 
unappropriated profit of £610,398 to be 
carried forward. 


The continued expansion of the activities 
of our Subsidiary Companies and the 
development of the new productive areas in 
Assam are reflected in Fixed Assets and 
Current Assets and Liabilities in the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. 


Trade Investments increased during the 
year due mainly to the call up of further 
capital by the Burmah-Shell Marketing Com- 
panies in India and in Pakistan to provide 
additional distribution facilities to meet the 
expansion of trade. 


TRADING 


Our Group’s own production and pur- 
chased oils are marketed by our wholly 
owned Subsidiary Companies in Burma, 
Assam and part of East Pakistan and by 
Burmah-Shell in the rest of India and 
Pakistan. 


By comparison with the previous year the 
Group’s sales increased by 12 per cent in 
Burma, 7 per cent in India and 2 per cent 
in Pakistan. 


The increase in Burma was satisfactory 
having regard to the state of the country 
which is still subject to outbreaks of insur- 
gency despite the Government’s efforts to 
suppress them. 


The demand for motor spirit tended to 
slacken off during 1956 but this was more 
than compensated for by increases in the 
kerosene and furnace oil offtake. There has 
been more purchasing power in the hands 
of the cultivator and the demand for kerosene 
last year expanded in spite of quite an exten- 
sive electrification ‘programme coming into 
operation. The demand for furnace oil is 
growing as new industrial units come into 
commission, 


In Pakistan a contributing factor to the 
small increase in sales was some loss of trade 
in furnace oil because of displacement by 
Sui gas, but to us the loss of the former was 
partly offset by the latter. 


The organisation for the development and 
sale of Sui gas is now as follows: 


(1) The gas is produced by Pakistan 
Petroleum Limited at Sui. 


(2) That Company sells it to Sui Gas 
Transmission Company Limited, who own 












and operate a pipeline for transmission of the 
gas to Karachi. 


(3) Sui Gas Transmission Company 
Limited resell the gas for distribution to in- 
dustrial and other consumers. 


(a) on the pipeline route, to Indus Gas 
Company Limited ; 

(b) in Karachi and suburbs, to Karachi 
Gas Company Limited. 


Your Company has no financial or manage- 
ment interest in either of the two retail com- 
panies, which are 100 per cent Pakistani 
owned. 


Our interest in the ownership and manage- 
ment of Sui gas therefore goes no further 
than the Karachi end of the main pipeline. 
Sales of gas were running at the rate of 
23 million cubic feet per day at the end of 
the year. This is less than earlier estimates, 
partly because the retail companies had not 
got fully into their stride in this new business 
and partly because of difficulties in getting 
import licences for equipment. Sales have 
been improving steadily this year. 


Disappointing in some respects as the rate 
of offtake was, it has already begun to make 
a valuable contribution to Pakistan’s foreign 
exchange balances. Last year’s sales of gas 
were equivalent in value to about £1 million 
in terms of imported fuel oil. 


There was a satisfactory expansion of trade 
in Assam which is Digboi’s main supply area. 
The increase was in all products and par- 
ticularly in furnace oil for which our chief 
customers are the tea gardens. 


In the rest of India the distribution of 
petroleum products was affected by a con- 
tinuing shortage of tankwagons, but the most 
marked feature of the trade was an increase 
in sales of diesel oil for automotive use along- 
side an almost negligible increase in motor 
spirit. The increases in our Group’s sales 
of these two products were 31 per cent and 
1 per cent respectively. The increased demand 
for the former is in keeping with the 
encouragement given by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the production of diesel engined 
vehicles in the assembly works sponsored 
by them. Imports of petrol driven cars were 
restricted in favour of cars assembled in 
India, which were for the most part of the 
small, lower powered variety. 


The petroleum products trade in all our 
markets and perhaps particularly in India is 
a “growth industry ” and given normal con- 
ditions in the domestic as well as the inter- 
national sphere we can look for a gradual 
annual expansion in volume. This expansion 
should become more marked as the Govern- 
ment’s industrial plans take practical shape, 
but expansion calls for more and more facili- 
ties and therefore more and more finance. 
The Government of India has shown appre- 
ciation of this position by granting develop- 
ment allowances under its taxation laws. 
This has been welcomed but it goes only 
part of the way. 


The finance required for expansion of the 
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oil industry has for the most part to be 
generated by the industry itself, and selling 
prices must accordingly be allowed to remain 
at a level to meet this need as well as pro- 
viding an acceptable return on the capital 
employed. 


OILFIELD AND REFINERY 
OPERATIONS 


Burma.—Our interest in these operations 
in Burma is through our 55 per cent share- 
holding in The Burma Oil Company (1954), 
Limited. The Union Government holds one- 
third of the equity in this Company and is 
helpful and co-operative, in the spirit of 
partnership in a joint venture. 


The “1954” Company maintained crude 
oil production at Chauk and Lanywa—the 
latter field having been developed originally 
by one of the other shareholders—at the 
level required to meet Chauk refinery needs, 
and has since increased it to provide also the 
required throughput of the new refinery at 
Syriam, which came on stream in February 
this year. 


The capacity of this new refinery is about 
one-quarter of our pre-war Syriam refinery 
which we were ordered to destroy in 1942 to 
deny it to the Japanese enemy, but the com- 
bined throughput of Syriam and Chauk is 
now sufficient to supply the whole of Burma’s 
present requirements of the main petroleum 
products, thus making a valuable saving of 
foreign exchange which Burma has since the 
war had to find for imports. 


Pakistan.—Production of crude oil at 
Balkassar and of gas at Sui is in the hands 
of Pakistan Petroleum, Limited, in which 
our partners are the Pakistan Government 
(29.3 per cent) and the Pakistan public (0.7 
per cent). Relations with the Pakistan 
Government are cordial and the Company 
receives every assistance from it. 


The small quantity of crude oil derived 
from Balkassar is refined under contract at 
the Attock Oil Company’s Rawalpindi 
refinery. 


At Sui no new wells were drilled during 
the year. Those already completed are cap- 
able of supplying all the gas required for 
some years to come. 


Despite unprecedented floods, the Sui Gas 
Transmission Company’s main pipeline from 
Sui to Karachi continued to operate success- 
fully, delivering gas to the two Pakistani 
owned retail distribution companies to which 
I have referred. 


India. — Assam Oil Company’s new 
“field” consists of the three contiguous 
areas near Nahorkatiya, i.e., the original dis- 
covery area, the Nahorkatiya Extension and 
Hugrijan, and now a fourth area, Moran, 
about 25 miles to the south-west. 


During 1956, out of eleven wells’ drilled 
on these areas nine were oil producers, one 
a gas producer and one a dry hole. All four 
areas have now been proved and the pro- 
duction target has been raised from one 
million tons a year, as reported last year, to 
two and a half million tons. 


Outstanding progress was achieved in in- 
creased drilling speeds, with in consequence 
satisfactory reductions in cost per foot 
drilled. 


It was a condition of the grants in 1953 of 
concession rights in these areas to Assam 
Oil Company that if oil were found a rupee 

company would be formed to develop it and 
’ that a_ prescribed percentage of the equity 
would be reserved for Indian participation. 
This percentage has been agreed at 334 and 
the Indian Government has decided to take 
up this shareholding interest itself. 
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Throughout last year and up to the present 
date discussions have been going on with 
the Government regarding the formation of 
this rupee company and in the last few weeks 
have reached the stage where a formal agree- 
ment appears to be in sight. In the course 
of these discussions our main difficulty has 
been to reconcile the development of the 
valuable oilfield we have discovered with 
Government’s restrictive policy towards this 
kind of private enterprise. 


At Bombay, the Burmah-Shell refinery had 
its first full year of operation and treated 
nearly two and a half million tons of crude 
oil imported from Iran and Kuwait. This 
refinery company refines crude oil for your 
Group, Shell and BP and the products are 
sold through Burmah-Shell’s marketing 
organisation. 


At Digboi, Assam Oil Company’s refinery 
had a trouble-free year. For many years 
past it has been quite normal to record that 
the transport of petroleum products to 
markets outside Assam had been interrupted 
by breaches in the railways, through flooding 
or landslides. In 1956, Assam Oil Company 
suffered no major interruption to its opera- 
tions from this cause and, with Nahorkatiya 
to draw upon to supplement its crude oil 
production at Digboi, the refinery enjoyed a 
record throughput. 


PROSPECTING 


Burma.—During the year the “ 1954” 
Company made good progress with the 
geophysical survey of the Irrawaddy Delta. 


The terms and conditions governing future 
exploration in Burma have been under dis- 
cussion, and this survey was undertaken on 
assurances received by the Company in that 
respect. 


A test well in the Delta area and another 
at Ondwe, 30 miles south of our old 
Yenangyaung field, will be started when 
formal licences have been granted. 


Discussions are taking place between the 
Government of Burma and the “1954” 
Company for the grant to the oil industry in 
Burma of taxation conditions on the same 
lines as those granted in other countries 
where the search for oil is recognised as an 
important industry. 


Pakistan.—Pakistan Petroleum Limited has 
continued its vigorous programme of explora- 
tion in both East and West Pakistan. A 
second well at Sylhet in East Pakistan re- 
peated the indication of a useful natural gas 
field, first disclosed by the well which was 
destroyed by fire in 1955. Unfortunately, no 
oil was found in either of these wells, but if 
further drilling confirms results to date, this 
Sylhet gas, while not on the same scale as 
Sui, should prove valuable to industry in East 
Pakistan. The development and utilisation of 
the gas is now under consideration with the 
Pakistan Government. Meantime, the search 
for oil has moved further south to Lalmai, 
where a test well will be started in the current 
year. 


In West Pakistan, two test wells were 
started, one is still drilling, so far without 
success, and the other found poor quality 
natural gas in considerable quantity but of 
no commercial value. Testing continues at 
the latter, well in the hope of obtaining evi- 
dence which will assist in the search else- 
where. 


The Pakistan Government during the 
year concluded an agreement with Pakis- 
tan Petroleum Limited which provides, 
mainly by taxation arrangements, addi- 
tional incentive to the Company’s prospect- 
ing effort. 


India——Apart from continued drilling to 
prove the value of the concessions at 
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Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran, no 
prospecting was undertaken in India during 
the year. 


By a Resolution on Industrial Policy which 
was announced early in the year, private 
enterprise is to be permitted in future to 
prospect for petroleum only by means of a 
rupee company in which Government itself 
will have a majority shareholding and, there- 
fore, the controlling voice. Your Board feels 
unable to recommend any further expendi- 
ture of stockholders’ money on prospecting 
for new areas in India so long as such 
conditions persist. 


Our Group has been prospecting in India 
for 40 years, though with more disappoint- 
ments than successes, and has been respon- 
sible for developing and producing all the oil 
that has so far been found in India. We have 
served both India and ourselves well in the 
process, and we would like to continue to do 
ms _ only on conditions that will benefit 

oth. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN INDIA 


Last year and the year before I referred to 
the difficulty we were finding in determining 
the place of private enterprise in India’s 
“socialist pattern of society,” because verbal 
encouragement was not being matched and, 
indeed, was being contradicted by legislative 
and executive measures. There were further 
instances of such measures last year, for 
example : 


(1) The Seventh Amendment to the 
Constitution legalised the setting up of 
State Trading Corporations to compete 
with normal private enterprise. 


(2) The Resolution on _ Industrial 
Policy to which I have already referred 
deprives private enterprise of the opportu- 
nity to develop the country’s natural 
resources, except as an instrument of 
Government. 


(3) The Finance (No. 3) Act of 1956 
contains provisions under which a com- 
pany cannot qualify for the benefits of 
depreciation allowances for income tax 
purposes unless it deposits a substantial 
part of its current and accumulated profits 
and reserves, not represented by fixed 
assets, with the Reserve Bank of India. Any 
release of the deposits requires the 
approval of Government. 


Each of these measures could directly and 
adversely affect our business and their 
cumulative effect is such that~it must be 
taken into account whenever we have to con- 
sider investing further capital in India. 


TANKERS 


Our small fleet usually trades in Indian 
waters, for which the ships were specially 
designed, returning to the United Kingdom 
only for Special Surveys or repairs which 
cannot be undertaken in yards in India and 
Pakistan. Two of our ships came home for 
these reasons during the year, and both have 
now returned to the East. 


The remainder of the Fleet continued to 
operate steadily and satisfactorily. 


During the year the Government of India 
acquired their second tanker. 


STAFF 


The staff of all the Group Companies at 
home and overseas, and on the seas, have 


given us another year’s good service. The 
East is no longer “unchanging” and new 
situations constantly arise. Our Managing 
Directors, Managers and Staffs cope w.th 
them with understanding and in an 
admirable spirit, and our gratitude is due 
to them. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


In the course of his remarks at the Annual 
General Meeting held on May 16th, at 142 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, Sir Frank 
Morgan, MC, Chairman of the company, 
said: « 

Last year the combined premium income 
from our Life Branches exceeded £100 mil- 
lion. Eleven years earlier it was less than half 
this figure. The premium income of the 
Industrial Branch was then £30 million and 
is now nearly £50 million, while the growth 
of the Ordinary Branch has been even more 
spectacular—from a premium income of 
£18 million to over £51 million. In the 
combined figure of over £100 million we 
recognise, of course, the element of altered 
money values ; nevertheless it does represent 
a landmark in the Company’s progress. Our 
overseas branches are entitled to a full share 
of the credit for this achievement, their 
contribution to the Ordinary Branch premium 
income having grown from £3 million in 1945 
to nearly £14 million. 


In recent years I have commented on the 
large part we play in encouraging and 
facilitating regular saving, to the advantage 
of millions of individual policyholders and 
their dependants and to the corresponding 
benefit of the country at large. Taking the 
increase in the funds of our Life Branches 
as a broad measure of the net saving achieved 
by means of Prudential life policies we find 
that last year, for the United Kingdom alone, 
this saving exceeded £32 million. 


BONUS DECLARATIONS 


Details of our bonus declarations have 
already appeared in the Press and in the 
Directors’ Report. The rates of reversionary 
bonus declared for assurance policies issued 
in the United Kingdom are unchanged at 
42s. per cent in the Ordinary Branch, and 
32s. per cent in the Industrial Branch, 


In both Branches we have also continued 
the special bonuses which we declared last 
year. They are at the same rates as before 
and still apply only to those policies effected 
prior to January 1, 1954, which become claims 
during the present year. 


When speaking to you a year ago I 
explained why we had decided to declare 
special bonuses. It will be sufficient now to 
remind you that there had been an excep- 
tional increase in the dividends on our hold- 
ings of ordinary shares in this country and 
that the special bonuses gave effect to our 
view that, since these increases largely arose 
from investments made in the past, the older 
policyholders had a prior claim upon them. 
I repeat that, whilst giving no guarantee, we 
hope, out of future surpluses, to declare 
Similar special bonuses in the coming years 
on claims arising from the same range of 
policies. 


DIVIDENDS 


With increased distributable surpluses in 
the Life Branches the Directors have again 
been able both to improve the proportion of 
these surpluses allocated to the policyholders 
and to increase the amount allocated to the 
Sharcholders. In each of the Life Branches 
the policyholders’ allocation, which for 1955 
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was approximately 92.3 per cent of the dis- 
tributable surplus, is now 92.6 per cent. 


The net dividend declared on the A shares 
is 26s. 6d. per share, an increase of ls. 6d., 
and £93,750 has been transferred to the 
Dividend Reserve Fund. The net dividend 
declared on the B shares is unchanged at 
3s, 6d. per share. 


The sum set aside for the dividend on the 
B shares, together with the corresponding 
provision from the General Branch for divi- 
dend to A shareholders, is again more than 
covered by the interest earnings of our 
General Branch funds after deduction of the 
relevant taxes. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch the total new sums 
assured under individual and group life 
assurance policies issued at home and over- 
seas during 1956 amounted to £176 million. 
In addition to these new assurances the Com- 
pany transacted a substantial amount of 
group pension and other annuity business. 
Our with-profit group pension business con- 
tinues to expand at a satisfactory rate. 


The total Ordinary Branch premium in- 
come for the year, including £11,200,000 in 
respect of deferred annuities, amounted to 
£51,600,000 and showed an increase of 
£3,800,000 over the preceding year. 


FINANCE ACT, 1956 


The Finance Act, 1956, made important 
changes in the basis on which the annuity 
business of a Life Office is taxed and also in 
the tax liability of individuals in respect of 
purchased annuities. The provisions relating 
to the taxation of annuity business distin- 
guished two classes of such business—pension 
annuity and general annuity business—and 
improved the taxation position of pension 
annuity business. This class comprises 
schemes approved under Section 379 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, and the new class 
of individual pension policy permitted by 
the Finance Act, 1956. 

Whilst we have been able this year to 
increase the annual rate of bonus on all our 
with-profit group pension schemes, the im- 
proved taxation position has enabled us to 
make a specially large increase for those 
policies which come within the definition of 
pension annuity business. In the case of the 
corresponding non-profit group pension 
policies we have made substantial reductions 
in our rates of premium, the improved rates 
being applicable to future premiums whether 
in respect of new schemes or of schemes 
already on the books ; we have also been able 
to allow ex-gratia increases in the deferred 
pensions that have already been purchased. 


In the field of individual policies there has 
been a considerable demand for the new 
class of pension policy now permitted by the 
Act, not least from those who already have 
Prudential policies giving protection to their 
dependants. Although it was not until 
August that we were able to offer such busi- 
ness, annuity contracts providing over 
£1,800,000 per annum had been sold by the 
end of the year, involving an annual premium 
income of £800,000. As the types of life 





assurance and annuity contracts available in- 
crease in number and in degree of specialisa- 
tion it becomes more than ever necessary to 
rely on the advice of the experienced 
insurance representative. It is necessary, for 
example, to appreciate that the Act imposes 
certain conditions on policies of the new class. 
They cannot be surrendered or pledged as 
security for any loan or bank overdraft, and 
the pensions cannot be commuted. These 
facts make it advisable to weigh carefully, in 
the light of individual circumstances, the 
merits of this new policy against those of the 
traditional endowment assurance policy, 
under which the maturity sum may be used 
to purchase an annuity. We have representa- 
tives throughout the country who are trained 
to give expert advice on this and all other 
aspects of individual provision for retirement. 


The provisions of the Act by which the 
capital content of purchased annuities is no 
longer subject to income tax represented a 
much-needed reform which is of real benefit 
to annuitants. Previously the burden of taxa- 
tion had fallen unfairly on savings invested 
in a life annuity. 


STATE RETIREMENT PENSIONS 


Over the years there has been aa_ in- 
creasing awareness of the need for making 
provision for old age, and this has been 
manifested at different levels—at a national 
level, within occupations and among indi- 
viduals, The life offices have played a big 
part both in developing an appreciation of the 
need and in meeting it. For individuals 
great numbers of endowment assurances, 
deferred annuities and immediate annuities 
are issued which in their different flexible 
ways have, as part of their object, provision 
for old age. Further, and more particularly 
in the last twenty years, there has been a 
great development in employees’ pension 
schemes. In all that has been done it has 
been shown that it is possible to adopt the 
soundest principles of thrift and to provide 
good pensions without throwing the burden 
on future generations. 


I would say to anyone who is considering 
any development of the State pension scheme 
that if promises of higher pensions are given 
there should be a full realisation by the 
country of the cost involved and of the 
inescapable fact that this cost must be met 
by somebody, somehow and at some time. 
It is very tempting to promise improvements 
in the lot of pensioners without paying suffi- 
cient attention to the other side of the 
picture. 


The proper sequence of events is that the 
saving should take place first, and that those 
savings should be invested to fructify in 
increased productivity, so that finally pen- 
sions can be drawn from these additional 
resources. The need for some immediate 
provision may, however, be urgent, and up 
to a point it may be necessary for the State 
temporarily to ignore this sequence. But 
it should not be ignored merely because to 
ignore it—to postpone meeting the cost—is 
the easier way, the way giving the largest 
immediate benefits for the smallest current 
outlay and therefore the more popular way. 
The position of this country would inevitably 
be worsened if unsound extensions of the 
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State pension scheme were made and if sound 
habits of thrift were undefmined by too easy 
promises that the State would do the 
providing. 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


New sums assured written by our Overseas 
Branches amounted to £68 million, which 
included £6 million under group assurances. 
This was again a record, despite the loss of 
our Indian business. The Overseas Branches 
which are now transacting new _ business 
wrote £12 million more than in 1955. 


The achievement of the Canadian Branch 
was outstanding. They wrote £29 million 
new business, an increase over 1955 of 32 per 
cent, which was considerably above the 
average of life offices in Canada. 


In the Australian and New Zealand 
Branches record amounts of new business 
were again written in 1956. In Australia 
the new sums assured amounted to over £18 
million and in New Zealand to over £3 
million. 


Our Branch for the Southern and East 
African territories also achieved a record, 
writing over £14 million new sums assured. 
With-profit group pension business in this 
Branch continues to develop well. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that we 
have such well-established organisations in 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada and 
Southern and East Africa. The expansion 
which is taking place in our business in these 
territories augurs well for the future. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the new sums 
assured last year were nearly £95 million, 
compared with £86 million in 1955. The 
average sum assured per policy issued showed 
a further increase to £69. 

With continuing efforts by our field staff 
there has again been a reduction in the rate 
of lapse among policies which have been less 
than a year in force, and less than one-tenth 
of new Industrial Branch policies now lapse 
within that period. Among policies on which 
premiums have been paid for a year or longer 
the rate of discontinuance remains below 
24 per cent, and in all of these cases either a 
free policy or a cash surrender value is 
allowed. 


A sum of over £11 million has been allo- 
cated to policyholders from the surplus of the 
year to provide the Industrial Branch rever- 
sionary and special bonuses to which I have 
already referred. The allocations from sur- 
plus to policyholders in this Branch since the 
inception of the profit-sharing scheme in 1908 
have now reached a total of £153 million. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The General Branch premium income for 
1956 exceeded £13,300,000, showing an 
increase of over £900,000. In addition, 
premiums of nearly £1,900,000 were written 
by our American subsidiary. The expansion 
has been mainly in our Home business, but 
nearly one-half of the total premium income 
still arises from overseas sources. 

The underwriting experience in this 
Branch last year was very unfavourable and 
overall showed a loss. A profit was shown 
in the fire, sickness and accident and sinking 
fund accounts, but the profits were lower 
than in 1955 and were more than offset by 
the heavy loss on the motor vehicle account 
and a small loss on the miscellaneous 
account. Last year I expressed concern at 
the unfavourable motor experience and drew 
attention to the increasing cost of road 
accidents, both in this country and overseas. 
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It was hoped that the revision of our home 
motor rates in December, 1955, would help 
to alleviate the position but, in common 
with the experience of other insurers, the 
results for 1956 in this country were again 
poor. In the early part of this year petrol 
rationing provided some relief, which should 
assist this year’s account. A further increase 
in premium rates is, however, clearly justi- 
fied and such an increase has recently been 
announced. 


Certain overseas business, including some 
reinsurance contracts, which had proved 
unprofitable in the past and which con- 
tributed to last year’s underwriting losses, 
has been cancelled. The adverse motor 
insurance results in several important over- 
seas territories continue to cause serious 
concern and endeavours are being made to 
improve the position. Our experience in 
marine, aviation and transit insurance busi- 
ness continues to be very satisfactory and 
this fund is in a strong position. From ‘it 
we have released £100,000, which includes 
the customary provision for taxation. 


The gross interest earnings brought into 
the profit and loss account amounted to 
£695,000, showing a further substantial in- 
crease. Allowing for the underwriting loss 
the net surplus, after provision for taxes and 
excluding the amount brought forward, 
amounted to £237,000. The contingency 
and additional reserve funds in this Branch 
are substantial and its financial position 
remains strong. 


The figures of our American subsidiary, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, are annexed to the accounts before 
you and show a small underwriting loss for 
the year. The overall position is, however, 
strong and a dividend of 74 per cent has 
again been declared on the capital of 
$1,500,000. 


INVESTMENTS 


The year 1956 was not an easy one for the 
capital investment market. The major factors 
affecting the situation were, first, the 
intensification of the restrictive credit policy 
at home and then, during the latter part of 
the year, the events in the Middle East and 
the severe drop in our gold and dollar re- 
serves. In spite of these difficulties the 
volume of money raised by industry in the 
new issue market during 1956 was compar- 
able with the amount raised in 1955, This 
was an achievement that owed much to the 
support of institutional investors. There was, 
as might have been expected, a greater 
tendency than in 1955 to raise money in the 
form of debentures and loan stocks but, 
nevertheless, a substantial proportion of new 
finance took the form of ordinary capital. We 
participated in the majority of the new issues 
that were made, including a number of 
industrial issues of large size. 


During the year we invested, in total, a 
sum of £63 million. The chief items were 
debentures £13 million, ordinary shares {11 
million, property £9 million, and mortgages 
£18 million. The total of mortgages shows a 
large increase over the £7 million recorded 
last year. This is due to increases in both 
commercial mortgages and house purchase 
loans and also to the resumption, after an 
interval of some years, ef direct loans to 
municipal borrowers, which are expressed in 
mortgage form. The increase in house 
purchase loans was mainly due to a 
temporary shortage of funds from other 
sources that normally provide finance for this 
purpose. The reduction of £8 million in the 
Balance Sheet figure for securities of, or 
guaranteed by, the British Government is due 
to some further writing down of the book 
values. 
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The gross rates of interest earned on the 
Life funds, £5 10s. 2d. per cent in the 
Ordinary Branch and £5 lls. 7d. per cent in 
the Industrial Branch, were higher than in 
1955 by 2s. lld. per cent and 3s. ld. per cent 
respectively. These increases were mainly 
due to a further modest rise in ordinary share 
dividends in 1956 but the higher yields 
obtained during the year on new investments 
also contributed, 


There was a further fall in the market 
values of fixed interest securities during 1956 
and ordinary share vdlues also declined. 
Nevertheless at the end of the year the total 
value of all our securities was in excess of 
book values and there has been a substantial 
improvement in market values in 1957. 


There has been much public discussion of 
the problem of providing funds for the large 
programme of tanker construction which is 
now in progress. The useful working life of 
a tanker is such that the corresponding 
finance is required for a term of years that is 
longer than is generally acceptable in current 
banking practice, and shorter than is really 
appropriate for the long-term liabilities of life 
assurance companies. At the same time there 
is the problem of the management and opera- 
tion of these expanding fleets of tankers. It 
is becoming clear that these problems are by 
no means intractable and solutions are being 
found in varying forms which should enable 
a substantial part of the finance to be pro- 
vided on terms acceptable to life funds. 
Negotiations have been proceeding in recent 
months with some of the leading companies 
in this field under which we expect to pro- 
vide over £13 million for this purpose during 
the next few years. 


I do not often refer specifically to the ques- 
tion of the investment of the Life funds of 
our Overseas Branches, which are growing 
rapidly and now amount to some £70 million, 
but I can assure you that this matter receives 
the same careful consideration of the Board 
as does the investment of our home funds. A 
notable feature of the last two years in the 
major overseas territories in which we operate 
has been a movement to higher interest rates 
comparable to the movement which occurred 
in the United Kingdom. In line with our 
investment policy in the United Kingdom we 
have, in these overseas territories, taken the 
opportunity provided by this feature to make 
sound long-term investments at attractive 
rates of interest. We have also, in some 
territories, entered into investment commit- 
ments which will absorb an appreciable part 
of the investible funds arising over the next 
few years in propositions based on terms 
which reflect the present level of interest rates. 
This course of action should do much to 
strengthen our position in these territories. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Since our last meeting the Directors have 
appointed Mr R. S. Skerman, FIA, to be an 
assistant actuary and Mr P. B. Cockshutt to 
be senior solicitor. 


STAFF 


In this review of our activities you will 
have had in mind the large number of men 
and women who comprise our staff, both at 


home and overseas. Their knowledge and 
sense of responsibility well fit them for the 
many and varied parts they p'ay in our 
organisation, and in their hands rests largely 
the reputation we enjoy. 


I know you would wish me, therefore, to 
express on your behalf our continued appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the staff wherever 
they may serve; this I do with pleasure, 
knowing that they, too, are proud of their 
association with this great Company. 
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The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Cerebos Limited was held on Thursday, 


May 23rd, 
N.W.10. 


Mr W. Arnold Innes, the Chairman, pre- 
sided. 4 

The following is his Review, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1956: 


Before proceeding to review our operations 
for the past year, I have to report that, in 
accordance with the indication which I gave 
in my previous statement, the following Chief 
Executives have been promoted to the Board 
—Mr John Robert Richardson, Mr Reginald 
Roland Seddon, Mr George Seddon and Mr 
Guy Chignell. Their appointments are 
within our policy of recognising the valuable 
contributions which can be made to our 
counsels by Chief Executives who have gained 
experience in the Group and possess special- 
ised knowledge of various facets of our 
activities. 


at Cerebos House, London, 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Trading Statement with the comparative 
figures for the previous year clearly set out 
the position of the Company and its Sub- 
sidiaries as at December 31, 1956; I offer 
a few comments on these which may be of 
assistance to Stockholders in their appraisal 
of the position. 


The Authorised Capital of the Company 
has been increased during the year from 
{2 million to £4 million represented by 16 
million Units of 5s. each. The Issued Capital 
at the same date, however, has remained 
unchanged. 


As Stockholders will be aware from my 
notice dated January 7, 1957, we were fortu- 
nate in having an opportunity to add to the 
Group the business of Northern Enterprises 
Limited and since the turn of the year 
£76,350 of the new Stock has been issued to 
the Members of Northern Enterprises 
Limited in exchange for their holdings in the 
equity shares of that Company. Issued 
Capital of Cerebos Limited therefore now 
stands at £2,076,350. 


_ The value of the Fixed Assets of the Group 
in the form of Land, Buildings, Plant and 
Equipment after making full provision for 
depreciation together with the premium paid 
on the acquisition of Shares in Subsidiary 
undertakings amounts to £3,151,245, an in- 
crease of £116,379 on last year’s figures. In 
the main this increase reflects the further 
expenditure incurred during the year on the 
Middlewich factory reconstruction and re- 
equipment programme and by the Australian 

mpany on their new factory at Melbourne. 
It is anticipated that both operations will 

completed in the latter part of this 


year 


Productive capacity and the trend of Group 
sales have been upward and this position is 
reflected by the increase in Stock-in-Trade 
and Trade Debtors and again it is satisfac- 
tory to note that the sound liquid position 

as been well maintained and now shows an 
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excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities of £2,327,329, am increase 
over the corresponding figure for 1955 of 
£373,049. 


Reserves and Surplus, including the sum 
set aside out of profits in cover of the deferred 
liability for Taxation on those profits at 
£3,089,291 show an increase of £485,851 over 
the previous year. 


Outside Interests in Subsidiary Companies 
at £389,283 comprise the Share Capital not 
held within the Group and reserves and 
undistributed profits attaching thereto. 


Group Capital Commitments amounting to 
approximately £410,000 are £40,000 lower 
than the corresponding figure for 1955. 


The Trading*Profit of the Group for the 
year is, as shown by the Directors’ Report, 
£1,767,232, an increase of £224,082 over the 
1955 figure. The estimated liability for taxa- 
tion thereon, including Profits Tax of 
£206,000, amounts to £951,327. 


The nett Profit of the Group for the year 
after providing for taxation and making due 
allowance for outside interests in the pro‘its 
of Subsidiaries amounts to £791,770 and to 
this must be added £481,722 brought for- 
ward, making a total sum available of 
£1,273,492, out of which the following appro- 
priations in the accounts of Cerebos Limited 
are recommended to the Stockholders for 
approval : — 


(1) To write off £9,139 from Investments 
to reduce these to market value at Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


(2) To increase the General Reserve to 
£1,500,000 by the transfer of £500,000. 


(3) The payment of a Final Dividend of 
20 per cent (less tax) of £238,780, which, 
with the Interim Dividend of 10 per cent 
(less tax) paid in November last, makes 
30 per cent (less tax) for the year. 


These appropriations amount in total to 
£862,919 and will leave £410,573 to be 
carried forward to next year, which by 
reason of the increase in the proposed 
transfer to General Reserve, is £71,149 
less than the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. 


HOME SALES, MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


I am glad to report that the position in the 
Home Market is most satisfactory. Sales of 
our branded products, comprising the 
Cerebos, Bisto, Saxa, Stag, Paxo and Scott's 
range, continue to expand in both tonnage 
and value, the results achieved in 1956 con- 
stituting a record yolume in all respects. 


We have succeeded in achieving a con- 
tinuous annual increase of sales over a period 
of many years, and the present high level 
which has been attained reflects great credit 
upon all concerned. It has been made pos- 
sible only by maintaining the high standard 
of quality for which our products are re- 
nowned and by the pursuance of vigorous 
sales, advertising and marketing policies 
together with the expeditious service which 
we give to our numerous customers in the 
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Wholesale and Retail Trades who co-operate 
with us so willingly in the distribution of 
our products, 


The goodwill of any business, especially in 
the Food Industry, depends upon the satis- 
faction and value which it offers to the 
Housewife and it is evident that the Cerebos 
Group of Companies has been successful in 
this direction, and is continually adding to 
those millions of customers whom it already 
has the privilege to serve. 


We have constantly before ys the necessity 
of keeping our activities as wide as possible 
having due regard to economic factors. As 
sales in certain lines continue to increase year 
by year, the annual rate of increase must in- 
evitably diminish and, moreover, those lines 
become increasingly vulnerable to attack by 
competitors. We have therefore a twofold 
policy, first to protect those lines by extensive 
advertising and effective salesmanship and, 
secondly, and simultaneously, to develop the 

pularity and consequently the sales of other 
ines where more room for expansion exists. 
Commercial television has opened up a 
new and exciting medium of advertising 
of which, as no doubt many members 
suitably located will have seen, we are taking 
advantage. 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS TRADING 


The world wide character of our export 
trade has been well maintained despite the 
dislocation caused by the temporary closure 
of the Suez Canal. This has naturally 
affected our Middle Eastern trade and added 
considerably to the cost of freight, but other- 
wise we have not seriously been affected 
inasmuch as the time occupied in transit to 
our major markets is not materially increased 
by the voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope. The events which led up to this 
international difficulty have given us a further 
warning of the world wide changes 
which are taking place and must inevitably 
alter considerably the pattern of future 
world trade. 


Salt deposits are world wide, but the pro- 
duction of a highly refined salt suitable for 
table use requires a modern factory with all 
the equipment necessary to purify the 
material, convert. it into fine crystals of 
regular shape and pack it into handy-sized 
containers for distribution throughout the 
market. This requires the investment of a 
very large amount of capital and only where 
natural deposits of salt are available, is it 
possible to do this successfully. 


As the tendency in most countries today is 
to make themselves independent of imported 
salt, we are paying increasing attention to the 
export of those products of the Group which 
do not lend themselves so readily to sub- 
stitution and [ am very glad to say that our 
exports other than prepacked and bulk salt 
continue to expand, and are becoming in- 


creasingly popular in_ distant overseas 
markets. 


Our Associate Company in Australia ex- 
perienced a very good year in 1956, sales and 


profits being quite satisfactory. Unfortu- 
nately, difficulties of various kinds have 
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delayed the completion of the Factory, but 
very shortly the building will be ready for 
occupation and it will not take very long to 
install the necessary machinery provided we 
are granted the facilities for importing that 
part of the equipment which is not obtainable 
locally. ‘We shall then be able to produce 
all the prepacked salt necessary to meet the 
local demand and to transfer to much more 
spacious and convenient premises the manu- 
facture of Bisto and Gravox. We are quite 
satisfied with the development of our plans 
and that our Australian Company can look 
forward to a successful future. 


Trading conditions in Europe are likely to 
be improved by the proposals now being con- 
sidered by the Western Powers for a con- 
siderable measure of Free Trade, but suffi- 
cient information has not yet been divulged 
to enable any estimates to be made of the 
scope of these proposals as affecting our 
business. 


PRODUCTION 


Throughout the year production in the 
Group has been maintained at a level which, 
on the one hand, has been adequate to meet 
the demands of our customers, on the other, 
has been restricted to true requirements, thus 
avoiding the carrying of excessive stocks. 
Demand for our products varies from month 
to month and the control of production and 
of stocks distributed in the Company’s ware- 
houses throughout the country is a matter 
calling for skill and imagination. 


The increase in the cost of producing our 
various products is due very largely to causes 
beyond our control, e.g., costs of raw materials 
and packing materials purchased, rates on 
premises, and carriage charges on goods 
inwards. Increased wages rates have been 
offset substantially by greater productive 
efficiency. 


Keeping our factories and mills up to date 
as far as is economically prudent is always 
one of our main objectives. Greatham and 
Middlewich factories are now substantially 
complete in that respect. Extensions are in 
hand at Crampton’s Manchester factory de- 
signed to give more space for the housing of 
additional machinery and the more econo- 
mical supply of process heat in one form 
or another. 


The concentration of the production of 
Scott’s products in Mills at Colinton and 
Cupar only, is proceeding satisfactorily and 
space made available at Leith, together with 
that at property recently acquired at Mid- 
Calder, has now made it possible for 
John Inglis & Sons Limited to enter the 
Animal Food Market with the production of 
specially fortified Pig and Poultry Foods 
packed and marketed under the trade name 
* Hy-Line.” 

The recent acquisition of the businesses 
owned by Northern Enterprises Limited (re- 
ferred to earlier in this review) is a further 
incursion into the Animal Food business and 
the economic production, by more up to date 
methods, of “ Stamina” Dog and Cat Foods 
is receiving special attention. 


However, bearing in mind the fact that the 
principal function of the Cerebos Group in 
the national industrial field, is the production 
of high quality foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption, the necessity of maintaining, and 
wherever possible, improving the standards 
of quality and purity of our products, receives 
our continuous attention. Research work 
designed to this end is constantly in hand, 
both by the Company’s own staff of skilled 
engineers and chemists and, as occasion 
demands, by specially qualified outside 
agencies. 


The Company now owns the following 
Factories in Great Britain: 
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The “ Cerebos” Factory at Greatham (Co. 
Durham). 


The “Cerebos” Factory at Middlewich 
(Cheshire). 

The “ Crampton” Factories at Manchester 
and London. 


The “Scott” Mills at Edinburgh, Leith 
and Cupar (Fife). 


The “ Seddon” Works at Middlewich, and 
the recently acquired “ Northern Enter- 
prises ” Factories at St Helens and Bootle, 

in all, ten Factories in Great Britain and, in 
addition and subject to minority interests, 
one each in Eire and Australia and two in 
France. 


At all times the greatest possible care is 
taken to ensure that experience and knowledge 
acquired in all establishments is brought to 
bear on development plans affecting any one 
or more of them. 


So far as this country is concerned, rapid 
intercommunication is essential to efficient 
operation and a teleprinter service now links 
our main producing units and the Head 
Office. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The vehicles concerned in our delivery 
services continue to function satisfactorily 
and we are giving an efficient distribution 
service to our customers, which is un- 
doubtedly as important as any other aspect 
of our business. I am glad to report that 
our Transport Department succeeded in 
largely overcoming the special difficulties 
created by the Suez Canal crisis, and it is 
due to their improvisation that our service 
did not unduly suffer. 


In my remarks two years ago I referred 
to the necessity of enlarging our Willesden 
warehouse to accommodate additional traffic. 
This has involved the absorption of the exist- 
ing repair shop space and the building of 
new workshops. ‘These extensions are now 
complete and we have been able to provide 
approximately 50% additional storage space, 
together with adequate facilities for the main- 
tenance of vehicles. 


The erection of a new depot at Nottingham 
has commenced and a suitable site has been 
found near Glasgow where we propose to 
erect a large depot from which the needs of 
most of our customers in Scotland will be 
met. 


We have been able to overcome, to a cer- 
tain extent, the problem of rising costs by 
taking advantage of modern methods of 
storage and distribution. We continue to 
review constantly our distribution arrange- 
ments in the light of changing circumstances 
in order to provide an efficient and econo- 
mical service. 


PERSONNEL 


I am indebted to our Executives, Staff and 
to our Workpeople for a splendid year’s work 
only made certain by friendly co-operation. 
I am also proud of the efforts of our Sales 
Representatives who, more than in most other 
industries, are our ambassadors of goodwill. 
The happy association we have with our 
many trade friends depends very largely on 
the courtesy, cheerfulness and confidence of 
our outdoor staff. We are indeed fortunate 
in having, within the Group, such loyal and 
enthusiastic teams and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity of recording our appreciation of their 
combined efforts. 


I am pleased to report that the introduction 
on July 1, 1956, of the Widows’ Pension 
Scheme was most favourably received and the 
Company has met its obligation to provide 
the capital sum necessary to cover the ele- 
ment of Back Service. The welfare of our 
Employees is of paramount importance and 
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this extension of the pension benefits is a 
further expression of our efforts in this con- 
nection. It is interesting to note that the 
book value of the Assets of the Pension Fund 
now amounts to £737,260. 


In conclusion JI should like to express my 
thanks for the unfailing co-operation and 
assistance accorded to me by my Colleagues 
on the Boards of both the Parent and Sub- 
sidiary Companies. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Mr W. Arnold Innes, the Director retiring 
by rotation, was re-elected. 


Mr J. R. Richardson, Mr R. R. Seddon, 
Mr. G. Seddon and Mr G. Chignell, who 
were elected Directors during the year, also 
retired and were re-elected. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 





EVANS MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 


SETTLEMENT OF NHS PRICES 


The Annual General Meeting of Evans 
Medical Supplies Limited was held on May 
20th in Liverpool, Mr Ian Fergusson (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: Some increase in sales 
just failed to compensate for reduced margins 
and increased expenses, so that Trading and 
Manufacturing profit fell from £373,321 to 
£362,922, whilst the year’s available balance 
was reduced by £5,173 to £98,091. The pro- 
posed transfer of £40,631 to Reserve and 
the payment of a dividend at the same rate 
as a year ago, although now on the larger 
ordinary capital for the full year, will leave 
£89,179 to be carried forward compared with 
£86,655 brought in. 


The construction work of most of the 
buildings for The Burma Pharmaceutical 
Industry is complete and we are now build- 
ing up to full production, 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


The negotiations with HM Government 
regarding prices paid for certain proprietary 
medicines prescribed under the National 
Health Service have been concluded. The 
Minister of Health announced this settle- 
ment in the House of Commons on April 
8th last. 


I have been privileged to serve as Chair- 
man of the Negotiating Committee appointed 
by the Association of British Pharmaceutical 
Industry to represent the industry, and am 
gratified that after more than two and a 
half years discussion of the complicated 
issues involved, a settlement which seems to 
be fair to both the tax payer and the industry 
has been achieved. 


A new Subsidiary Company, Evans 
Medical (Nigeria) Limited, was registered in 
Lagos on May 19, 1956 to develop our 
interests in this important market. 


We shall continue to wage war on rising 
costs, which, with a further wage increase just 
agreed at National level at the time of writing 
this statement, becomes an_ increasingly 
arduous task. Nevertheless we believe that 
the new trading year will be one of oppot- 
tunity, particularly in overseas markets w hich 
now take nearly one half of our production, 
and we shall strive to take full advantage 0 
all such opportunities. 

The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 6}d. per 5s. Stock Unit on the 
Ordinary Stock was approved. 
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The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 

of Richard Costain Limited will be held on 
une 12th at 111 Westminster Bridge Road, 
.E.1. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Joint Managing Director, Sir 
Richard Costain, CBE, which has been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1956: 


You will see from the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account that our Group Trading 
Profit is roughly the same as last year and 
that, after crediting income from Trade In- 
vestments, our Group Profit before tax is 
slightly lower. As I mentioned last year, the 
figures for 1955 included some exceptional 
items, so that I regard this year’s results as 
reflecting a more solid achievement. The net 
balance available in Richard Costain Limited 
(after retaining £72,213 in subsidiary com- 
panies) is £101,152, from which must be 
deducted the provision for Preference divi- 
dend and the proposed Ordinary dividend of 
10 per cent. This leaves £48,494, to which 
must be added the balance of profits brought 
forward of £229,405, making a total carried 
forward to next year of £277,899. 


During the year we have made further 
capital profits. After applying part of this 
surplus to writing down investments in sub- 
sidiary and other companies we are left with 
a carry-forward figure of £247,203 in the 
Parent Company, which is available for dis- 
tribution as capital profits. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet you will see 
that our current assets have increased by 
nearly £1 million. The principal factors were 
in respect of our large opencast coal contract 
in Northumberland, undertaken by Costain 
Mining Limited and the Kariba Township 
contract undertaken by our Southern Rho- 
desian company. The figures are also 
affected by the inclusion this year of the 
assets and liabilities of a property develop- 
ment company in which we increased our 
shareholding from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent. In payment for these shares we issued 
20,000 shares in Richard Costain Limited at 
the market value at that date. The increase 
in the proportion of contracts undertaken by 
subsidiary companies has resulted in an 
apparent drop in net current assets in Richard 
Costain Limited which is offset by the in- 
crease in amounts owing on current accounts 
by subsidiary companies. We have increased 
our holding of plant and the majority of this 
is attributable to opencast coal. Too much 
significance should not be attached to year- 
to-year fluctuations in the depreciation 
figure of the Group: the depreciation rate 
on plant varies substantially with the length, 
type, and location of contracts on which the 
plant is used and the figure of profit before 
depreciation has little significance. 


You will notice that the Group general 
Teserves have been increased from £350,161 
to £600,161. This results from a transfer to 
reserve from the profits of one of our over- 
Seas subsidiary companies made in confor- 
mity with our policy of providing for future 
€xpansion abroad from the profits earned in 
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areas of lower taxation in preference to remit- 
ting funds from the United Kingdom. 


In February this year we sold our half 
share in Costain-John Brown Limited to 
John Brown and Company Limited. As the 
press announcement stated at the time, it was 
thought by both parent companies that the 
future development of Costain-John Brown 
would be facilitated if that company were 
under single rather than joint control. Each 
company was prepared to buy the other’s 
shares, but it was agreed that Costain-John 
Brown’s advancement, particularly in some 
of its latest developments, would fit in better 
with the interests of the John Brown group 
than with those of the Costain group. 


AT HOME 


For the first time since before the war the 
building of houses for sale has made an 
appreciable contribution to the pro‘its at 
home. In this field our proposal to develop 
a free enterprise new town at All-Hallows- 
on-Sea was refused by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, despite the 
favourable comment which we received from 
a substantial body of informed opinion, in- 
cluding such papers as The Economist and 
The Manchester Guardian. 


On the contracting side the results for the 
year showed an improvement on the previous 
year and the volume of work available 
enabled us to be more selective in the con- 
tracts undertaken. It appears most unlikely 
that these conditions will continue. There 
has already been a substantial falling off in 
the smaller type of work undertaken by our 
area offices and the postponement of indus- 
trial development programmes by the credit 
squeeze will almost certainly result in a lower 
level of new industrial building work this 
year. Although it probably takes less time to 
start up industrial building programmes than 
to slow them down, the Government will 
have to give more encouragement fairly soon 
for the industrial expansion which is so 
vital to this country if we are to avoid 
a serious falling off in investment programmes 
in 1958. 


On our large opencast mining contract at 
Acorn Bank, Northumberland, we completed 
the excavation of 10 million cubic yards of 
rock from the initial cut and commenced pro- 
duction of coal. Despite considerable diffi- 
culties caused by rock-slips in faulted strata, 
production of coal has now increased to over 
12,000 tons a week, which is the highest out- 
put from an opencast site achieved in this 
country. The persistent slips in the faulted 
strata involved us in a considerably larger 
initial excavation and delayed the budgeted 
production of coal. As a result we have been 
involved in a larger investment in this con- 
tract than we would have liked, but the con- 
tract still has another 7 years to run and we 
hope that it will show a proper return in 
the end. 


The Building Division has maintained its 
turnover during the year and had a satis- 
factory order book at the end of the year. 
Among the more interesting work it has been 
awarded are the contract for the temporary 
West London Air Terminal for Air Terminals 
Limited, acting for British European Airways 













and also the contract for the British Pavilions 
at the 1958 Brussels Universal and Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


The Civil Engineering Division, United 
Kingdom, has also maintained its turnover 
and carried out substantial contracts during 


the year. Our Soil Mechanics Department 
expanded the scope of its activities during 
the year and achieved very satisfactory 
results. The division has recently been 
awarded a unique contract for the removal 
of several million cubic yards of peat and 
silt by dredging from a new opencast 
coal site at Westfield, Fife. The contract 
will be carried our in conjunction with 


our Dutch associates, D. Blankevoort and 
Zoon, N.V. 


The Property Division—The new Rent 
Bill should enable us to obtain in future a 
fair economic return from our properties, 
which has certainly not been the position in 
the past. The policy of your company will 
be to endeavour to enter into longer tenancies 
with reasonable increases in rent and clauses 
to cover future increased costs, rather than 
to seek substantially higher rents. 


Despite the refusal of our proposals for 
All-Hallows-on-Sea, which I have mentioned, 
the division has sufficient developable land 
to maintain its present turnover for some 
time to come. Apart from a short period 
last year when Building Society finance 
tightened temporarily, our estates have ex- 
perienced a steady demand for houses, which 
has continued this year. The division have 
also been engaged in the provision of new 
office accommodation and it is hoped that 
some of this will begin to show a modest 
return in 1958. 


Costain Concrete Company Limited — 
Substantial orders have now been placed 
with our Scottish factory for the improved 
type of concrete sleeper and both Scottish 
and English factories have increased their 
production of prestressed concrete products, 
including some large orders for bridge beams 
for the new road programme. Flooring pro- 
grammes, on the other hand, have stabilised 
as a result of the credit squeeze. 


WORK ABROAD 


Work abroad continued at a high level 
during the year. It is perhaps worthy of note 
that over half your company’s turnover at 
present arises from work overseas, and since 
contractors are the spearhead of exports, your 
investment in this company is making a very 
substantial contribution to the country’s 
export drive. 


Nigeria.—Costain (West Africa) Limited 
continues to show satisfactory results and to 
increase its reputation. The Ebute Metta 
Causeway contract, undertaken by Richard 
Costain ‘Limited, has made satisfactory pro- 
gress despite difficulties causé¢d by the nature 
of the ground. 


Rhodesia.—The Kariba Township contract 
has made excellent progress and will almost 
certainly be finished well ahead of schedule. 
We have been most gratified by the favour- 
able comment which this contract has re- 
ceived in Rhodesia, the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere, and there is no doubt that 
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our Rhodesian companies have added to their 
laurels. 


Middle East.—Your company increased its 
activities in Persia during the year, taking 
advantage of the considerable experience it 
had gained there before 1951, but inter- 
national competition has increased consider- 
ably and it is doubtful whether we will be 
able to regain the share of work which we 
enjoyed previously. In particular some pro- 
jects are financed by loans from _ other 
countries, the terms of which oblige the 
borrower to employ contractors selected by 
the tender. 


Canada.—On the contracting side we com- 
pleted our more unsatisfactory contracts 
during the course of the year. On the pro- 
perty and development side we are, with our 
Canadian partners, A. E. Le Page Limited, 
proceeding with plans to develop 1,600 acres 
west of Toronto. We have formed a com- 
pany, Meadowvale Developments Limited, to 
undertake this venture and have issued some 
of the shares in Canada to assist in the finan- 
cing. If the expansion of the Canadian 
economy continues at the present rate, we 
consider that the return from this company 
should be good, although work is not due 
to begin until next year and it is unlikely that 
any material results will be shown for two 
or three years. 


Malta.—The Soil Mechanics Department 
have been engaged on a contract in Malta 
to establish the best method for increasing the 
Island’s underground water supplies. Opera- 
tions are proceeding satisfactorily and will 
continue well into 1958. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The results for 1956 have proved better 
than appeared likely when I reported to you 
last year and [ think that the improvement 
will be maintained in 1957. Looking further 
ahead is much more difficult. I am increas- 
ingly confident that we have, as a group, 
consolidated our position after the consider- 
able expansion of the last few years. On the 
other hand, we are facing increased foreign 
competition abroad and the prospect of a 
falling off in capital expenditure at home 
unless the Government take action in time. 
I would like, too, to feel more confident than 
I do that the private building of property 
for sale and rent was finally out of danger of 
unwise political action. 


STAFF 


Your directors wish once more to place on 
record their appreciation of the enthusiasm, 
loyalty and hard work of the staff, who have 
had to work in all kinds of arduous condi- 
tions at home and overseas to make these 
results possible. 


BOARD CHANGES 


In February this year we appointed Mr 
H. F. R. Catherwood to fill one of our vacant 
seats on the Board and we propose to ask you 
at the Annual General Meeting to ratify this 
appointment. Mr Catherwood joined us as 
Financial Controller. He was appointed 
Secretary in 1954 and General Manager in 
1955 and has proved himself a great asset 
to the company. 








ELLIOTT BROTHERS 
(LONDON) LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


MR R. E. F. DE TRAFFORD’S 
STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Elliott Brothers (London) Limited, will be 
held on June 14th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Rudolph E. F. 
de Trafford, OBE, circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


In October of last year your Company 
made an offer to acquire the entire capital of 
Associated Insulation Products, Limited 
(AIP) on a share-for-share basis and now 
owns the whole of the capital. 


The year 1956 has been one of further 
progress for the Automation Group—the 
Elliott Group—the turnover of which has 
again increased. The profit before tax 
rose from £260,685 in 1955 to £292,818 
in 1956, 


I am glad that the hopes I expressed in 
last year’s statement have been realised and 
I am hoping for continued improvement in 
the current year. The Order Book has 
continued to expand and is spread over the 
wide range of our activities. 


We continue to pursue our aim of develop- 
ing our interests in Automation. This is a 
vast new field, and although it takes time to 
develop, we can foresee that in the next few 
years applications of these modern. automa- 
tion techniques will grow at an increasing 
rate and will bring with them a very large 
demand for all kinds of automation equip- 
ment. 


Arrangements were entered into with The 
National Cash Register Company Limited, 
under which that Company would market 
in this country our Digital Electronic Com- 
puters for all business applications. 


Your Company continues to expand its 
interests in the field of scientific and mathe- 
matical computers. Among our new 
activities in automation I should like to 
refer to our development in Electronic 
Industrial Weighing. 


Our Nucleonics Division is engaged on 
contracts for the instrumentation of Nuclear 
Power Stations and has been entrusted with 
the design and construction of the control 
systems and instrumentation for the nuclear- 
powered submarine “ Dreadnought.” . Our 
Aviation and Guided Weapons Divisions are 
very active. 


The interests of the AIP Group fall mainly 
within two cateBories: one consists of sub- 
sidiaries in this country engaged in the 
manufacture of electrical insulation 
materials, glue film and other resin 
films, and the other includes merchanting 
activities at home and overseas and mica 
mining. 

Taking all the factors into account, your 
Board feel that, subject to unforeseen 
circumstances, the prospects for your 
Company in 1957 continue good and the 
indications are that your Company’s long- 
term plans are maturing in the manner 
hoped. 


The total shareholders’ funds, as shown in 
the Company’s Balance Sheet, exceed 
£4 million. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows the 
profit of the AIP Group attributable to your 
Company, namely, £272,798 before tax and 
£117,890 after tax. The corresponding 
figures for the Group as a whole are £565,616 
and £240,542. 


At the time of the acquisition, both your 
Company and AIP paid interim dividends of 
10 per cent, less tax, on their Ordinary share 
capital. 


Your Directors now recommend the pay- 
ment then foreshadowed of a final Ordinary 
Dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, which 
compares with 174 per cent for the previous 
year on the capital then in issue. 
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BEYER, PEACOCK 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Locomotive Builders and General 
Engineers) 


STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 


MR HAROLD WILMOT ON 
WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The annual general meeting of Beyer, Pea- 
cock & Co., Limited, was held on May 21st 
in London, Mr Harold Wilmot, CBE (Chair- 
man and Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated Review: 


The accounts continue to show a strong 
and liquid position with revenue reserves 
further increased. 


Trading conditions were not easy. For 
example, in December, 1955, we secured an 
important locomotive order from the South 
African Railways Administration for 35 
powerful Beyer-Garratt Locomotives. An 
essential condition of the contract was a 
delivery commencing in seven months. On 
the face of it this seemed impossible. Only 
by straining to the utmost our friendly rela- 
tionship with suppliers and by the adoption 
of unconventional methods in the manufac- 
ture of certain essential components were we 
able to meet our obligations. The first loco- 
motive was in steam and under test at our 
Manchester factory one month before con- 
tract date and we were happy to have the 
General Manager of the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours at Manchester to witness 
that achievement. We are most grateful to all 
who contributed towards the success of that 
exceptional exercise. This is a small example 
of what can be done in the export field 
when men of goodwill co-operate in a 
determination to achieve the apparently 
impossible. 

For many years the delivery record of 
your Company has been almost free from 
blemish. It is good to record this—especially 
in view of public comment which has often 
been critical of British Exporters in this 
respect. Shareholders will appreciate that 
efforts such as the one described are, how- 
ever, costly and the direct profits from 
this contract naturally suffered somewhat 
as a result. Nevertheless, I believe that 
in relation to the goodwill maintained 
and strengthened the cost was relatively 
trivial. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


The results of the year are on the whole 
fairly satisfactory. Such small decline as 
there was is likely to be recovered in the 
current year. 


Metropolitan-Vickers — Beyer Peacock 
Limited (Diesel Electric and Electric Loco- 
motives) continued to make satisfactory 
oy and have a reasonable forward order 


Our Subsidiary Companies have been 
somewhat re-organised for greater conveni- 
ence of control. Some new models have 
been introduced and indications are that they 
will sell well in normal trading periods. 


There are indications that subject to no 
further industrial or political disturbance 
our factories will be operating at satisfactory 
levels throughout. 1957. Profit margins 
should also be reasonable. 


Your Board consider it desirable that 
the ordinary capital of your company should 
be made transferable in units of 5s., so 45 
to increase its marketability. The preference 
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capital of the Company will continue to be 
transferable in £1 units. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 6 per cent, 
plus: a bonus of 6 per cent, making 16 per 
cent, less income tax, for the year, was 
approved. 


BAH LIAS RUBBER 
ESTATES 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 





The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Bah Lias Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on May 17th, in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said : The crop harvested on the 
Sumatran estate during the year under 
review was 2,780,671 lb. A satisfactory stan- 
dard of upkeep and cultivation has been 
attained. 


On the main division of Bah Lias estate 
approximately 259 acres were replanted in 
1956 with modern high-yielding material. 
The young plants are reported to be well 
established. This year preliminary work is 
already under way on the replanting of a 
further 200 acres and a new clearing of 
approximately 60 acres. The cost is being 
met out of unremittable rupiah, and in due 
course this expenditure will enable us to 
claim the release of a corresponding amount 
from the compulsory deposit with the Bank 
of Indonesia. 


The rupiah profit, after Indonesian Com- 
pany Tax and provision for remittance levy, 
was Rp.1,314,817. Approximately Rp. 
1,520,000 has been remitted since October 
31st, yielding £47,348 ; under current regula- 
tions Rp. 596,000 should eventually be 
remittable in respect of 1955/1956, though 
it is impossible to say when a permit will be 
granted. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The parent company’s sterling accounts 
show that the year’s sterling profit is again 
mainly derived from our investment in Kulai 
Rubber Estate, Limited, only small balances 
in respect of past years having been remitted 
from Indonesia during the year. The balance 
on profit and loss account after taxation is 
£27,506 and the directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 20 per cent, less 
tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, absorbing £29,146, 
leaving £20,189 to be carried forward against 
£21,829 brought in. 


This is the right time to determine the 
minimum sterling working capital which 
should be retained by Bah Lias. After review- 
ing the whole position the Board reached the 
conclusion that the Company’s resources in 
London permit the repayment to members 
of the Share Premium Account, equivalent to 
approximately 4.41d. per share, together with 
a capital repayment of Is. in respect of each 
of the present 2s. shares, both free of tax, 
which together will absorb £173,365. 


Indonesia’s financial condition has been 
rapidly deteriorating and it yet remains to 
be seen whether their government are capable 
of stopping the rot. Our estate there is a 
potentially valuable asset which we are keep- 
ing in good shape and which is helping the 
economy of the East Coast of Sumatra. I 
want to make it quite clear to all shareholders 
that we have sent none of our sterling re- 
sources to Indonesia since the war, and that 
we have no intention of doing so pending a 
complete transformation in the situation 


there, which is certainly not in sight at the 
Present time. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
capital repayment approved. 
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SPICERS 





LIMITED 


(Paper Makers, Paper Merchants and Manufacturing Stationers) 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM FUTURE OF PAPER TRADE 


MR LANCELOT SPICER ON NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Spicers Limited will be held on June 14th 
in London, Mr Lancelot Spicer, DSO, MC 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Our profits for the first half of the year 
1956, £454,949, which were announced in 
October were similar to, though a little higher 
than, those for the second half of 1955, 
£419,136. The figures for the second half 
of the year 1956 are, however, not so good 
and at £296,465 show a marked diminution 


in profits. The total profit of the Group for 
this year before taxation is therefore 
£751,414. 


The final result is not as good as your 
Directors anticipated when they made their 
forecast as to the probable dividend prior to 
the Rights Issue in the Spring of last year. 
Nonetheless, after careful thought, your 
Directors do not propose to depart from their 
forecast and are now recommending a final 
dividend of 6 per cent, making 10 per cent 
for the year. 


During the year 1956 the Paper Trade has 
inevitably been affected by the economic 
situation in this country, directly in the early 
part of the year by the strike in the Printing 
Trade in London, indirectly later by the 
decline in the Motor Industry, by the increase 
in advertising allocations to ITV ; combined 
with the Chancellor’s request to the banks 
to restrict credit facilities this has, through- 
out the year, created a general desire to 
reduce stocks—an operation which always 
takes loriger than is expected due to the time 
taken to absorb previous commitments but 
which at once curtails demand. 


Although I am being advisedly cautious 
as to the immediate future prospects I should 
like to assure you that I am not unduly 
pessimistic. The long term future of the 
Paper Trade must be good, with the rising 
standard of living throughout the world and 
the increase in education. We may, how- 
ever, have to go through a period of two or 
three years when production temporarily 
exceeds consumption, and these are the times 
when the skill of management is fully tested. 


During the year a Rights Issue of 
£1,500,000 at par was made to the Stock- 
holders. The issue was a complete success. 
The amount of the issue has been used for 
reducing bank overdrafts, for replacement 
and general development of plant and bu‘déd- 
ings and as investment in additional working 
capital. 


CONSISTENTLY HIGH SALES LEVEL 


The sales of the Group have remained 
consistently high and at £21,960,000 are only 
£300,000 below those of 1955. 


In the home market the merchanting side 

our business has continued profitably, 

though on a reduced scale compared with a 
year ago. 


An interesting feature of your Company’s 
development in 1956 is the acquisition of 
the right to operate in this country under 
licence from an important Italian industrial 


concern a patented process developed by 
them of “bi-ondulating” paper and other 
materials. This can be used for producing 
an attractive and unusual packaging material 
which will be marketed under the name of 
CARBION. It had a favourable reception 
when exhibited at the Packaging Exhibition 
in January of this year. Production in a new 
factory at Loughton, Essex, has just begun. 


The Chairman then reviewed the progress 
of the main Subsidiaries in the Group at 
home and overseas, and continued: 


Our Sawston Paper Mill (Edward Tow- 
good and Sons Limited) which has had much 
attention during the last few years, is today 
in good order. A considerable part of the 
output of this mill is on speciality industrial 
papers, for which we have developed a good 
trade. We are developing this market whilst 
not neglecting ordinary commercial papers. 


Our Board Mill at Retford continues to 
prosper. Good management has increased 
the output of this mill without any spectacular 
additional investment in machinery, and 
consequently we have been able to maintain 
profits in a competitive market. 


British Waxed Wrappings, an important 
subsidiary group, has had a good year. Their 
Canadian Company, acquired in 1955, is 
making a valued contribution to their profits. 
It is a tribute to the management of British 
Waxed Wrappings that despite all the trading 
difficulties the group of companies had a very 
satisfactory year. 


In Australia the activities of the Company 
continue to expand and, as forecast in an 
earlier statement, we have proceeded with the 
construction of a new factory and warehouse 
premises at Sydney and this fine new building 
will come into operation about the middle of 
this year. This has enabled us to re-house 
and expand our existing manufacturing 
activities in New South Wales and also to 
provide improved storage and warehousing 
facilities for our paper merchanting side at 
reduced costs. 


Spicers (South Africa) are still handicapped 
by import restrictions and particularly by 
government policy in issuing import licences 
whereby in many cases the licence for paper 
which normally we import has now been 
given direct to our customer. Our South 
African Company has in the past made 
substantial profits and we believe in its 
future, but it is going through a period of 
reduced profit making. 


Our Export Company which trades in all 
those areas overseas where we have not got 
our own resident company has maintained 
its position. During the year we have opened 
our own office in Hongkong in which area 
we have previously traded through agents. 
I referred last year to our business as over- 
seas agents for various types of printing 
machinery. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that we have accepted the 
agency in the Far East for the Linotype 
Machinery Company. We believe this will 


be a mutually valuable connection. In 
Canada our new warehouse is operating 
successfully and our market there is steadily 
increasing. 
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West Africa, which is a growing area, is 
commanding our very close attention, and 
our efforts are bringing a proper reward. 


In Latin American countries, within the 
limitations of exchange facilities, we are 
making satisfactory progress in most areas. 


THE FUTURE 


Referring to the short-term future of the 
Paper Trade throughout the world the 
prospects for Europe and those export 
markets served from Europe seem reasonably 
steady with a tendency towards temporary 
over-production due to new plant coming 
into operation. There are also two possi- 
bilities which must be watched carefully— 
reduction of armaments and the European 
Free Trade Area. Regarding the first, 
whilst it may have some direct influence 
on specialised sections of the packaging and 
wrappings side of the trade in the main 
the effect will be indirect. As for the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area no plan of this kind, 
beneficial as it may be to the country as a 
whole, can be introduced without causing 
difficulties in some directions. In the case 
of your Company the distribution side should 
be able to adapt itself readily to whatever 
may be the demands of the market. 


This year has seen the expansion of our 
distributing organisation in the arrangements 
made with three important paper mills, the 
extension of our conversion activities in 
Australia and our entry into the packaging 
field in the production of Carbion. These 
ventures together with the normal demands 
of every one of our trading units will keep 
us well occupied during the coming year— 
but your Board will always be ready to 
examine any new developments which may 
seem suitable for addition to your Company’s 
activities. 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO., LIMITED 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on May 22nd in 
London. 


The Honourable Gerald H. G. Williamson, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The accounts cover a period of nine months 
from April Ist to December 31, 1956—a 
period in which some major decisions were 
taken, the most important of which was to 
double the kiln capacity at Bellingham from 
one to two million barrels per annum. 


It was resolved to increase the Authorised 
Capital from £500,000 to £1 million. Con- 
sent of HM Treasury to an issue of 500,000 
new shares of £1 each at a price of 30s. per 
share having been obtained, Renounceable 
Provisional Allotment letters were posted to 
shareholders’ on December 28, 1956, and 
upwards of 97 per cent accepted the offer. 


I concluded my remarks at the last meeting 
by telling you that we had contracts which 
with the normal business should make the 
production during the period to December 
31, 1956, reasonably satisfactory. These 
expectations were not fulfilled. 


An increase in production costs was 
inevitable because of lower production, while 
lower deliveries meant lower profits. Trading 
profits amounted to £146,655 before taxation. 
For the twelve months to March 31, 1956, 
profits before tax were £219,505. The 
imcrease in cement prices which became 
operative in March, 1956, has, however, had 
the effect of offsetting the increase in the 
per-barrel costs for the nine months to 
December 31, 1956, and of leaving a little 
over. I had the privilege to visit your plants 
last month and-I look forward with optimism 
to the future. The report was adopted. 
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G. & J. WEIR LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR’S EXCELLENT RESULTS 


THE HONOURABLE J. KENNETH WEIR’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
G. & J. Weir, Limited, will be held on 
June 11th at Glasgow. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, the 
Honourable J. Kenneth Weir, CBE, for the 
year 1956: 


This Statement records another year’s 
excellent results, a proposed change in our 
Capital structure, an important acquisition to 
our Group, and heavy demands for our pro- 
ducts, resulting in record Order Books. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that the trading balance for the year 
is £3,338,752. This is a reduction of £85,346 
compared with the previous year, which was 
a record for your Group. The reduced earn- 
ings are the result mainly of a drop in output 
of the Parent Company, coupled with the 
general incidence of higher costs. 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION 


Wm. Simons & Company Limited.— 
During 1956 your Board had under par- 
ticular review the capacity available in the 
Group to undertake the manufacture of heavy 
plant, such as evaporating and distilling 
plants for the production of fresh water from 
sea water or some of the equipment required 
for nuclear power plants. Installations such 
as these involve the machining and erection 
of very large units, tying up heavy machinery 
and assembly space for considerable periods. 
Moreover, there has been a_ substantial 
increase in the size of modern turbo- 
alternators and their ancillary plant such as 
feed heaters, de-aerators and boiler feed 
pumps, which are our products. We have 
also over the past few years secured several 
contracts for land condensing plants, and 
here we have been compelled to sub-contract 
the manufacture of the condensers them- 
selves, as our existing equipment has not 
been large enough to deal with them. 


All these considerations pointed to the 
desirability of acquiring an existing business 
having heavy machining and erecting capa- 
city, and in addition having unused land for 
future development. These requirements 
appeared to be met in Wm. Simons & Com- 
pany Limited, the well-known and _ long- 
established Shipbuilders and Marine Engi- 
neers, of Renfrew. We, therefore, decided 
to make an offer to purchase the Company, 
and, as Stockholders will have seen from the 
press, our offer was successful. 


On the shipbuilding side the Company has 
at present on order a large suction hopper 
dredger for the Calcutta Port Commissioners, 
two diesel electric fish factory trawlers and 
two diesel electric paddle tugs for the 
Admiralty, and they have recently received a 
further order from the Admiralty for two 
boom defence vessels. . This order book 
should ensure continuity of work for a 
reasonable period, and under today’s con- 
ditions we would expect no difficulty in keep- 
ing the yard employed for some time. 


SURVEY OF PERFORMANCE 


G. & fF. Weir, Limited——As mentioned 
previously, the output of the Parent Com- 
pany fell somewhat short of the record figures 
of the preceding two years. - This reduction 
was mainly due to the completion in 1955 
of the large individual contracts for distilla- 
tion plants for Kuwait and Aden which so 


materially contributed to our output in 1954 
and to a lesser extent in 1955. 


On the other hand, our sales were excep- 
tionally high. In my Statement last year I 
referred to the considerable increase in orders 
which began during the latter half of 1955. 
This agreeable state of affairs continued 
throughout 1956 so that by its end our Order 
Book had expanded to a figure well in excess 
of the previous record set up in 1952. 


Last year I referred to the receipt of an 
order from the Island Council of Aruba for 
the world’s largest plant for distilling fresh 
water from sea water—a total production of 
10,000 tons of fresh water per day, 
the contract being valued at a figure 
of £1,500,000. Later in the year we 
received an order from the Island Council of 
Curacao for a plant for the combined pro- 
duction of fresh water and electricity. The 
value of this order was £1,400,000. 


While the two large distillation plant con- 
tracts naturally take first place in a record 
year of orders, we enjoyed a year of high 
demand for our ordinary products, 


Our research work continues to increase ; 
the new Research building has been com- 
pleted, and the extra space has enabled us 
to increase our staff and equipment. Develop- 
ment has proceeded along the lines I 
indicated last year. 


Drysdale & Company, Limited.—The 
output from the Yoker Works has again been 
considerably increased, with the result that 
we were able to have another record year. 


As I indicated last year, the size of units 
for Power Stations, Graving Docks, etc., con- 
tinues to grow, and we have found it neces- 
sary to provide heavier building and plant 
to cope with this work. 


The Argus Foundry Limited.—In 1956 
there was an increase in the level of output, 
although during the last quarter demand 
lessened somewhat and production fell 
accordingly. In total, however, earnings 
showed an improvement over the previous 
two years. 


Zwicky Limited.—Output during the year 
was maintained at a high level. The new fac- 
tory and office buildings have been completed 
and are now occupied. 


Weir Housing Corporation Limited.—I am 
pleased to report that the results for 1956 
were very satisfactory indeed. The output 
of houses at 3,250 was higher than the pre- 
vious year, and earnings were also at a higher 
level. It is gratifying to note that, of the 
total Local Authority houses completed in 
Scotland during the year, 13 per cent, or one 
out of every eight, was a Weir House, so 
enabling us to maintain our pre-eminent 
position in Scottish building. 


Competition for housing contracts in 1957 
is keener than ever before, but it is hoped 
that the output for 1957 will be maintained 
at the present level. 


Weir Valves Limited——The output during 
the year turned out to be better than antict- 
pated and was maintained at the 1955 level. 
We have completed various large special con- 
tracts and have produced an_ increasing 
number of new standard designs. 


Currently we are engaged in designing 
valves for use by the Oil Industry, and it 's 
anticipated that production will commence 
on a large order towards the end of 195’. 
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BLOCK & ANDERSON, 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers and distributors of 
Office Machines and Equipment) 


SALES AGAIN A RECORD 
MR W. E. BLOCK’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Block & Anderson, Limited, was held on 
May 20th at the registered office, 58-60 Ken- 
sington Church Street, London, W., Mr 
W. E. Block, chairman and joint managing 
director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr W. Crosskey, FCWA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to November 30, 1956: 


The growth of your company continued 
during 1956 and the record sales of the 
previous year were again exceeded. Due to 
the constantly rising costs of production, sales 
and service, which could not always be passed 
on to our customers, the group profit, before 
taxation, is approximately the same as in the 
previous year, namely, £231,962 as compared 
with £235,793. 


In addition to the interim dividend of 
10 per cent paid last November, your Direc- 
tors propose a final dividend of 25 per cent. 
less tax. This represents a total distribution 


on the Ordinary capital of £61,250 before tax 
as compared with £54,250 in the previous 
year. The balance of undivided profit to be 
carried forward in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet after allowing for the above distribu- 
tion, the dividend on Redeemable Preference 
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shares and the scrip issue, dated March, 1956, 
of £56,250, amounted to £230,135 against 
£214,420 brought in. 


NEW BRANCHES 


At home we opened three more branch 
Offices and now have twenty-two. In Canada 
new branches have been started in Halifax 
and Calgary, which brings the number of 
branch offices in that country to five besides 
the Head Office in Montreal. Our South 
African subsidiary showed particularly good 
results within the possibilities allowed by 
import restrictions, 


The export of our Banda Spirit Duplicating 
and Systems machines also showed an 
increase. We actually exported 65 per cent 
of the total number of Banda machines sold 
last year and these went to 89 different 
countries. In the USA we concluded an 
Agency agreement with a well-known firm 
and exhibited our Banda machines for the 
first time at the New York Business Show, 
where they attracted considerable interest. 


PROPOSED “RIGHTS ” ISSUE 


In London we were hard pressed for a 
long time to find space for our continually 
expanding activities, and at one time, occu- 
pied premises at seven different addresses. 
We are now awaiting completion of the 
reconstruction and modernising of spacious 
premises in Hammersmith where we shall be 
able to house all sections of our London 
Organisation, excepting London Sales, which 
will remain in Kensington. These new 
premises will also give us the possibility of 
further expansion for many years to come. 


The move into the new premises, which we 
hope will take place towards the end of this 
summer, and the re-equipping of our offices, 
as well as the progress with several recent 
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-development projects, requires additional 
capital. Your Directors have, therefore, 


decided to make a “ Rights ” Issue of 500,000 
Ordinary shares at ls. each on the basis of 
one new share for every seven shares held. 
It is expected to announce the price at which 
the shares will be issued shortly before the 
annual general meeting. (Price announced 
on May 17th.) It is anticipated that allot- 
ment letters will be posted on June 3, 1957. 


It may interest you to know that it was 
35 years ago last March that I laid the 
foundation of this business, starting with a 
small office in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The 
original staff consisted of three people. 
Today your company, with its subsidiaries, 
employs nearly 1,000. 


HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


With regard to the outlook for the current 
year, I am glad to say that the recent Suez 
crisis does not seem to have affected our line 
of business and, although it is too early to 
judge, I hope that we shall be equally success- 
ful in counteracting any adverse effect of the 
recent industrial unrest, providing it will not 
last too long. 


The continued success of your company 
depends to a large extent on the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of our 
management and staff and I want to thank, 
on your behalf and on behalf of your Board, 
all members of our personnel at home and 
abroad for the excellent work and devotion 
to duty which they have shown during the 
past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend was ap- 
proved; the retiring director, Mr L. E. 
Brougham, was re-elected and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co., was fixed. 


























ASSETS 
Cash and Balances with other Banks 
Bills and Government Bonds 
Securities : 
State or State-guaranteed 
Real estate securities 
Miscellaneous shares 
Holdings 


Current Accounts (Debtors) 


Staff Retirement Fund 
Miscellaneous Debtors 
Drafts for Collection 
Premises 


Unsecured Accounts 
Counter Accounts 
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Stock Exchange yo eee 
Government Revenue Collection.......... 


ee ee 


eee eee eee eee 


sien 58.635.987.072 


EXPENDITURE 
General Expenses, Taxes, etc 
oe eer 
BOGE BOONES cacccd censcc pi ussedececode dus 


see ”» 


BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


ROME 
Established 1605 





Capital and Reserve Funds: Lit. 1.830.000.000 





THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Banco di Santo Spirito was held in Rome on March 30, 1957, 
the Marchese Giovanni Battista Sacchetti being in the chair. 


LIABILITIES 

Te 6.308.461.089 Gc akdhGdecaroenetdscacessiaccecentes - Li. 750.000.000 
«e+ =o gp ~=——- 558.441.106.018 DET Getdéesddaduncddsccucudasecesiceece e 750.000.000 

SND vetdctccdoninceccace » 39.032.677.053 
pon a 5.684.758.062 Current Accounts (Creditors) vw 534.602.764.157 
eae ae 1.499.911.095 CE eae e 3.260.584.307 
ona a 491.530.910 Government Revenue Collection # $.079.077.017 
ee 368.989.198 Creditors (Bills Endorsed) ............00e00. e 2.038.061.581 
ccm ws 2.582.478.543 I IN cd acaccaadcescqcens e $.646.551.120 
see gg «=: 229.813.828.242 OR TSGORNEE PUD oo cc cccccccccccccccce @ 3.040.000.000 
me! = 677.366.470 PR Ts oi 6.5 6c ccesctecccecense “oe 893.701.972 
a 1.396.773.480 Profit Balance Brought Forward ............ e 5.881.535 
a a 1.444.340.955 BOGE RUG Be hdd vicdccccecccensccvecces . # 400.295.891 


6.412.863.570 
377.187.0001 





Lit. 115.499.594.633 
6.922.202.906 








it. 181.057.784.611 








Profit and Loss Account 
RECEIPTS 
... Lit. 4.476.159.421 Discounts, Interests, Commissions, etc........ Lit. 4.337.017.097 
—_ ‘a poh pen Interests, Dividends from Securities.......... e 1.511.326.136 
400.295.891 





Lit. 5.848.343.233 





It was further resolved to transfer Lit. 330.000.000 to reserves and to distribute a dividend of Lit. 50 (10%) per share. 


The following Balance Sheet was approved :— 
Statement of Conditions as of December 31, 1956 


Unsecured Accounts ... 
Counter Accounts...... 











Lit. 115.499.594.633 
6.922.202.906 
oc ccccccccccccececes » 538.635.987.072 


Lit. 181.057.784.611 
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THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


MR ROBERT WALKER ON SUBSTANTIAL EXPORT SALES 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited will 
be held on June 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Robert Walker, 
MBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956: The Balance Sheet and 
Accounts of your Company for the year to 
December 31st last, show, I am pleased to 
say, an improvement on the results for the 
previous year. In view of the increased 
earnings for the year, your Board has felt 
justified in recommending a moderate rise 
in the rate of dividend which I trust will 
meet with approval. 


The general pattern of the Group’s activi- 
ties in what is generally admitted to have 
been a somewhat difficult year, was not dis- 
similar to that of 1955, the emphasis being 
on a further growth in the sales of manufac- 
tured products and continued efforts further 
to improve the quality and increase the 
production of crude asbestos fibre. 


TURNOVER 


The Sales revenue of the Group in 1956 
increased by approximately 13 per cent. The 
proportion of our turnover in manufactured 
goods which was shipped to export markets 
was approximately 22 per cent. Something 
in excess of 5 million dollars was earned in 
sales, principally of crude asbestos, both 
Blue and Amosite, to the North American 
Continent. These figures I regard as emi- 
nently satisfactory, and there is every 
indication that with the increased production 
which has been planned for our Mines they 
can be further improved. 


Great credit is due to our Sales force for 
these results and it is gratifying to observe 
the way in which the expansion of your 
Company’s activities into the various new 
fields to which I have referred over the past 
three or four years is dovetailing into a 
cohesive pattern. 


I should also like to make a special refer- 
ence to the success of our subsidiary com- 
panies in Canada and the United States of 
America, which are opening up new markets, 
and cementing relationships with existing 
customers. 


FACTORIES 


All the factories of the Parent Company 
maintained a high level of productivity 
throughout the year, and at Stirling, 
where our fine quality and- successful 
range of mineral wool insulation pro- 
ducts marketed under the name of 
ROCKSIL are manufactured, the projected 
doubling of the factory’s capacity was com- 
pleted late in 1956. 


At Barking, where our largest factory is 
situated, efficiency has been further improved 
and additional facilities for the manufacture 
of ASBESTOLUX insulation board, the 
demand for which is exceptional, are being 
installed. 


The output of ygur Company’s principal 
insulation product, CAPOSITE high-tem- 
perature Amosite asbestos insulation reached 


a record level and the demand shows no sign 
of slackening during 1957. All your Com- 
pany’s insulating materials are eminently 
suited to the demands for insulation of atomic 
power stations, and to other nuclear develop- 
ments. 


Research, both fundamental and in rela- 
tion to specific requirements, continues at our 
Central laboratory and there are a number 
of interesting projects under review. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


The difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered in the last two years in the mining and 
treatment of Blue and Amosite fibre are still 
a source of some anxiety. In the Blue 
Asbestos fields, however, our major problems 
have been surmounted, and I-am glad to be 
able to report that production has increased 
and is steadily increasing. The continued 
maintenance of a high standard of quality 
of treated fibre is a matter of the first import- 
ance to us, and more scientific methods of 
both mining and treatment are constantly 
being introduced. 


In the Amosite fields, which are operated 
by the subsidiaries Egnep Limited and 
Amosa Limited, 1956 was not a happy 
period, though I am glad to say that since 
the turn of the year there has been a very 
definite improvement. We have every confi- 
dence in the fibre resources of the deposit, 
but production has been handicapped by a 
number of mining and physical difficulties 
and a sharp increase in costs was experienced. 
I can explain the situation shortly by saying 
that we are passing through a transition 
stage from relatively simple adit level opera- 
tions to mining at deeper levels, with atten- 
dant problems of pumping and ventilation. 
With the efforts that have been made to 
increase production in tune with customer 
demand, the development of ore reserves has 
lagged behind to some extent and must now 
be speeded up. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The provision of sufficient power to cover 
the increasing scale of operations is a neces- 
sity which is being tackled as energetically 
as possible, and the first section of a large 
steam generating plant came into commission 
during 1956. More houses have been built 
and more equipment for fibre treatment has 
been and is being erected. All these opera- 
tions constitute a heavy drain upon the 
Group’s resources of both money and skill. 
During the next two years capital equipment 
at the mines will call for very substantial 
expenditures and the total will be swollen 
when other plans for expansion of manufac- 
turing capacity both in the United Kingdom 
and abroad are put into effect. 


The cash position of your Company 
remains strong, and it is my belief that our 
programme can be financed from existing 
resources supplemented by current earnings. 


The demand for both our highly specialised 
types of fibre, Blue and Amosite, remains as 
strong as ever, 


The statement concluded with a review of 
the other subsidiary companies at home and 
overseas. 
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GOPENG 
CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


MR D. W. THOMAS’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 


"of Gopeng Consolidated, Limited, was held 


on May 15th at the Registered Office, 
Station Hill, Redruth. 


Major W. E. Hosking (a director), pre- 
sided, in the absence of Mr D. W. Thomas 
(Chairman). 


The Reports and Accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1956, having been cir- 
culated for the prescribed time, were taken 
as read, as was also the Chairman’s State- 
ment, circulated with the Reports and 
Accounts, which was as follows: 


The Accounts for the financial year ended 
September 30, 1956, show a profit of 
£113,331, after payment to the Malayan 
government of £72,860 for Royalty on Ore 
Sales and the provision of £154,269 for 
United Kingdom and Malayan Taxation. 
Four dividends, each of 2s. per £1 stock paid 
in respect of the year under review, absorbed 
a nett amount of £91,026. From the avail- 
able balance £13,812 was written off Capital 
Expenditure and £8,485 written off in respect 
of Rubber Estates Replanting Costs. After 
sundry — adjustments the balance un- 
appropriated at September 30, 1956, was 
£57,983, an increase over the previous year 
of £125. 


The attention of Stockholders is drawn to 
the Report of our General Managers, Messrs 
Osborne & Chappel, circulated with the 
accounts, where comparative figures of ground 
treated, tin ore recovered, etc., are clearly 
set out. The volume of ground treated was 
a little more than in the previous year and 
the recovery per cubic yard slightly higher 
and, in consequence, the amount of tin ore 
produced was 849.85 tons as against 758.73 
tons during the year ended September 30, 
1955. The General Managers anticipate that 
the same satisfactory rate of production will 
be maintained during the current year. 


From the Moynalpy Estate a profit of 
£6,103 resulted; and from the Sanglop 
Estate, in which your Company owns a half 
interest, the profit was £1,924. 


Stockholders have been advised as follows 
of the production of tin ore for the first 5 
months of the current year: October, 1956- 
February, 1957—6,500 piculs=387 tons. 


The Security position at the Mine and 
Estates continues to improve and no incidents 
occurred during the year. 


I have pleasure once again to record our 
appreciation of the services of the General 
Managers, the Resident Manager, and the 
Staff at the Mine and the Estates. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN AGREEMENT 


Since the beginning of the current financial 
year the agreement has become operative and 
and an initial Buffer Stock of 15,000 tons 
metal, or its equivalent in cash, originally cal- 
culated at £640 per ton, is being established. 


Producers were of course unlikely to con- 
tribute metal at £640 per ton while it com- 
manded a much higher price on the market 
and, consequently it seemed probable that 
the Buffer Stock would consist entirely of 
cash. It has now been announced that the 
International Tin Council has approved the 
raising of the floor price, with immediate 
effect, from £640 to £730 per ton. The com- 
plete range of prices therefore become 4s 
follows: 

Below £730 per ton the Manager of the 
Buffer Stock must buy tin, between £730 and 
£780 per ton he may buy and between £780 
and £830 per ton he may neither buy nor 
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sell. The ceiling remains at £880 per ton, 
but the Manager may sell when the price is 
£830 per ton or over. 


Since the inception of the Buffer Stock 
your Company has made the following pay- 
ments in accordance with the provisions of 
the International Tin Agreement: 


CMs TI IG cavicisicdiccce £3,068 
November, 1956. ccccccecesss £3,862 
December, 1956 ........000+ £3,173 
FOR, TSS |. siscscesisces £3,394 
February, 1957  ccsccsccesee £2,940 


TAKE-OVER BID 


In October, 1956, a take-over bid for the 
whole of the Issued Capital of your Company 
was made by-a London Finance House. In 
the opinion of the Board the offer was totally 
inadequate, and thanks to the support given 
to the Board by the Stockholders it was re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. On 
behalf of the Directors I take this opportunity 
of thanking Stockholders for their continued 
support of the Board and its policy. 


REPAYMENT OF CAPITAL 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting held 
on December 6, 1956, Special Resolutions 
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were passed with a view to repaying ls. 6d. 
on each 5s. Stock Unit. I regret the repay- 
ment has, at the time of writing this state- 
ment, not been made, but the Petition has 
been filed and application is proceeding. The 
Court has, however, required copies of the 
audited balance sheet and Accounts for the 
year ended September 30, 1956, to be pro- 
duced, and so delay has been unavoidable, 
but the latest advices indicate that the Repay- 
ment should be possible shortly before or 
soon after the Annual Meeting. 


It is with deep regret that I have to report 
the recent death of our co-Director, Mr 
Francis Tom Roskrow, who had been a Direc- 
tor of this Company for ten years. Apart from 
being a most agreeable colleague, he was a 
mining engineer of great experience and gave 
unstintingly of his services to the affairs of 
this Company. 

The Statement of Accounts and Balance 


Sheet, together with the Directors’ Report, 
were received and adopted. 


At the close of the meeting the Chairman 
announced that a second Interim Divi- 
dend of 2s. per £1 Stock on account of the 
profits for the year ending September 30, 
1957, had been declared, payable on 
June 28, 1957. 








COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
BELGE (LLOYD ROY-AL) 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Maritime Belge was held on May 2, 
1957, and the following are details of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors. 


REVIEW 


The demand for shipping space, which had 
risen steadily in 1955, showed an even greater 
increase in 1956. 


In addition to the factors mentioned in last 
year’s report, the closing of the Suez Canal 
made a contribution of its own. The alter- 
native routing of vessels round the Cape 
severely cut the tonnage available whilst the 
disparity between supply and demand was 
accentuated. 


The cost of tramp freightage for dry cargo 
increased by some 25 per cent in 1956. 
Increases in charter rates and the price of 
secondhand ships followed a similar trend. 
In accordance with their traditional policy the 
established shipping lines participating in 
freight conferences made only moderate 
increases in their charges. 


Total tonnage currently on order or under 
construction exceeds 26 million tons. Ship- 
yards’ order books are full, and many of them 
have work in hand to last until 1962. Ship- 
owners wishing to ensure normal replacement 
of their fleet are obliged to place orders 
several years before renewal becomes neces- 
sary. At the same time, the shipping com- 
panies face rising operative costs, which are 
not being offset by the moderate increase in 
freight charges. These higher costs are 
reflected in every sector by demands for 
higher pay and shorter hours, and by rises in 
port expenses, maintenance costs, equipment 
prices and purchase of fuel and food supplies. 

_Current developments point to a continua- 
tion of this trend in 1957, a factor which must 


be taken into account in future decisions in 
the industry. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


For many years the policy has been to 
offset rising costs by improving operating 
efficiency. 


During the last year this policy led to a 
number of achievements. They include the 
commissioning of the mixed liner Fadotville, 
ae the fast freighters Lukuga, Lusambo and 

ua. 


The sister ship to the fadotville was 


‘launched on January 10, 1957, and christened 


Baudouinville. 


During 1955, the Company ordered four 
ships of a new design. In 1956, to ensure 
planned replacement of the fleet, a further 
order for four ships was made, to be delivered 
in 1959 and 1960. The first four of these 
will be assigned to the East African routes. 
The last four ships will be on the West 
African run. 


Competition on the main route Antwerp- 
Congo caused a drop in freight rates in 1956 
and led to the conclusion of an agreement. 
The rates in force in 1953 were restored as 
from February, 1957, and thus once again 
ensured commercial stability. 


PROFIT 


The result of the past year’s operations 
was a profit of Bfrs.115,176,248—which, with 
the balance of Bfrs.1,685,073 brought for- 
ward from 1955, produced a total of 
Bfrs.116,861,321—-which it is proposed to 
distribute as follows: 


(1) A net dividend of 6 per 
cent on 31,540 units of 


registered stock at 
Bfrs.100 each, totalling  Bfrs.222,636 
(2) To be carried forward... Bfrs.1,557,496 


The balance of  Bfrs. 
115,081,189 is to be allo- 
cated as follows in 

_ accordance with Article 
36 of the Company’s 
statutes : 

9 per cent to profit 
sharing rights ... was 
91 per cent to 323,692 
non-par shares ... ...Bfrs.104,723,882 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Bfrs.10,357,307 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MM. Paul Gillet, Chairman; André de 
Spirlet, Managing Director ; Comte Gobert 
d’Aspremont Lynden; Carl de Brouwer ; 
Baron Edouard Empain; John Hall Joyce ; 
Robert Lippens; Alfred Loesch; Aimé 
Marthozh ;  Fréderic Osterrieth; Gilbert 
Périer ; Léonard Scraeyen. 
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BANK OF BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF 
ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
the Bank of British West Africa Limited will 
be held on June 13th at the Office of the 
ee 37 Gracechurch Street, London, 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Harlech, KG, GCMG: 


The extension of our network of branches 
undertaken in the past few years now pro- 
vides a very good coverage of banking 
services throughout the territories. 


_ The Balance Sheet shows some contraction 
in total, due to the loss of deposits in London, 
but I am pleased to tell you that in 
fact the volume of our business in West 
Africa shows again a steady increase. The 
Profit and Loss Account records an improve- 
ment of some £35,666 on the year’s trading 
which I am sure Shareholders will regard as 
a satisfactory outcome of our activities. 


_ The further improvement in our profits 
justifies an increase in the distribution to 
Shareholders and your Directors have much 
pleasure in recommending a final dividend at 
the rate of 7 per cent, which together with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent paid in 
November last makes a total of 12 per cent 
for the year. This is an increase of 2 per 
cent, compared with the distribution for the 
year to March, 1956. 


MOVEMENT TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In all the West African territories the 
movement continues towards self-govern- 
ment. The successful conclusion of the 
arrangements for placing Ghana under her 
own Constitution was a great credit to the 
statesmanship of all those involved. Nego- 
tations for further constitutional advance in 
Nigeria are proceeding. The precedent in 
Ghana has inevitably brought forward the 
aspirations of Nigerians. 


The scheme for technical help very 
recently agreed between Ghana and the 
United Kingdom should be of great value 
not only in economic and administrative 
development but in drawing even closer the 
ties of mutual understanding and friendly 
co-operation. 


There has been deep disappointment in 
West Africa occasioned by the fall in the 
price of cocoa. For several years these 
territories have profited by world prices 
which have been disproportionately high by 
comparison with other commodities. Happily 
a large part of this excess income has been 
channelled into reserves and the people have 
been saved from the serious slump into which 
they would have been plunged had the sur- 
plus not been syphoned off into Government 
controlled stabilisation funds, development 
schemes and reserves. Current prices leave 
little surplus for the financing of further 
programmes but the success of a sound policy 
of orderly marketing is very apparent in 
the recently prevailing conditions. 


_ The statement then reviewed developments 
in Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone and The 
Gambia, and concluded: 


Our experience in these territories now 
extends over some 63 years. In addition we 
have our offices in Duala, French Cameroons; 
and in Tangier, Morocco. With our 
specialised knowledge and connections, I am 
sure we can look to the future with con- 
fidence. . 
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POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company will be held on June 12th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor, Sir Andrew M. MacTaggart, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


In submitting the results for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, I do so with a feeling of 
satisfaction that, despite the somewhat strin- 
gent time we have been through during the 
past year, we are able to produce figures 
which I trust you will regard as satisfactory 
also. 


The consolidated gross profit of £1,292,203, 
shows an increase of just over £198,000 on 
the previous year’s figure. We have, how- 
ever, had to meet higher expenses including 
depreciation of property and plant, which has 
increased by £119,000 over last year’s figure. 
This year we have made provision for Con- 
tract Contingencies in the Profit and Loss 
account to the extent of £100,000, whereas 
in 1955 we transferred a similar amount to 
Contracts Reserve in the Appropriation 
account. The result is that the consolidated 
_ net profit of £222,680 is £88,316 less than the 
previous year, but for a true comparison the 
£100,000 provided for Contract Contingencies 
should be added to the net profit. If this is 


done the result is an increase compared with 
the previous year of £11,684. Adding to the 
consolidated net profit the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, there is a 
total of £398,769. 


Your Board of Directors have given careful 
consideration to the results of the various 


companies in which this Corporation is 
interested, and having made ample provision 
for foreseeable risks, recommend that the 
dividend on the Ordinary shares shall be 
increased by one per cent, making 11 per 
cent for the year. 


BALFOUR, BEATTY & COMPANY 


Our principal source of income continues 
to come from our Subsidiary Companies, 
which comprise a wide cross-section of the 
constructional industries. Balfour, Beatty & 
Company, Limited, our principal Subsidiary 
Company, I am pleased to report continue to 
hold a leading position in civil and electrical 
engineering contracting, both at home and 
abroad, despite the ever-changing conditions 
one has to face in a world of cosmopolitan 
politics, creating at times situations which 
completely surpass anything one would 
reasonably expect and foresee in the 
constructional industry, and which add 
one more uninsurable risk to those we 
already run. 


I ventured to remark in my statement last 
year that the Middle East was, in my opinion, 
problem number one for this country, and I 
am afraid it still is. It is a problem which 
must be solved if we want to be assured of a 
period of peace and prosperity in the world. 
All parties concerned appear to have col- 
lected different data, and so are unable to 
resolve a common formula, without which no 
real solution is possible. 


We are well equipped to deal with any con- 
structional work which may come our way, 
although undoubtedly the financial restric- 
tions will affect our usual progressive adven- 
ture into new fields—even if only temporarily 
—but we are hopeful that the proposals 
regarding Overseas Trade Corporations in the 
Finance Bill will prove helpful. 


| 
COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
this company will be held on June 11th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr G. W. 
Scott, CBE, for 1956: 


The gross profits of the Group for 1956 
at £7,101,533 showed an _ increase of 
£1,930,879 over the gross profits for the 
year 1955. This improvement is largely due 
to the increased level of tanker and general 
cargo freights prevailing during the year. 
The benefit derived from the incorporation 
of the results of E. N. Bray Limited 
and The Olympic Portland Cement Com- 
pany Limited was also included for the 
first time. 


Taxation again proved a heavy burden on 
the company’s revenue and absorbed more 
than 60 per cent of the gross profits of the 
company after charging depreciation. The 
recent Budget concessions are welcome but 
‘will not materially affect the burden of 
taxation likely to be borne by your company 
for the ensuing year. 


Molasses prices in producing areas showed 
a steady and substantial increase during 1956. 


The new year started off well, with 
freights remaining at a satisfactory level and 
profits on the molasses trading and manu- 
facturing well maintained. In view of the 
good start in trading your company has 
experienced during the first few months, it is 
felt that the profits for the ensuing year 
should be reasonable and sufficient to cover 
distributions at the rate for 1956. 


ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 
LIMITED 


At the General Meeting held on May 21st 
in London Mr W. A. Bennett reported 
another period of satisfactory trading by the 
Group. Keen competition continues in the 
Fishing Industry and these results were only 
,obtained by efficient management, rigorous 
control of rising costs and continuation of a 
progressive policy. Our fleets’ daily rate of 
catch attained a new record level and the 
average price realised also improved. This 
combination of higher productivity and 
higher price was quite insufficient to cover 
the increase in catching costs. These alarm- 
ing increases in production costs are much 
too large to be absorbed either by increased 
effort or efficiency. Over the past three years 
our costs per sea day have risen by 35 per 
cent with only an increase of 8} per cent on 
the average price realised. 


The turnover of the Group rose by over 
£1,300,000, or 19 per cent, to a new record 
of £10,250,000. Excellent quality of fish, 
good value for money, and the Industry’s 
advertising campaign stimulated public 
demand. After covering all costs and depre- 
ciation the profit remaining out of every 20s. 
turnover is ls. 1?d. Taxation absorbs 61d., 
net dividends 23d., leaving 43d. retained 
against the ever increasing costs of replace- 
ment and development. 


Terrible weather conditions, lack of fish 
on the grounds, and mounting costs, includ- 
ing. the staggering increase of 40 per cent in 
fuel oil costs consequent upon the Suez crisis, 
have markedly affected the results of the 
current year to date. Such testing condi- 
tions have been surmounted in the past, and 
the endeavours of your Board in expansion 
and development testify to their co..fidence 
in the future. 
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THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


COMBINED ASSETS OF GROUP 
EXCEED £62 MILLION 


The Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 12th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the Governor, Mr R. 
Olaf Hambro: 


The figures for 1956 show a further sub- 
stantial increase in our premium income, the 
total for the Fire, Accident and Marine 
Departments amounting to £22,723,405, as 
compared with £17,540,757 in 1955. The 
post-war growth in income has continued, 
and the only indication of a levelling-off in 
the upward trend is in the Mariné Depart- 
ment. 


Over-all, the year has been a bad one, 
Notwithstanding a notable maintenance of 
our excellent profit record in the Marine 
Department, the adverse experience in the 
Fire and Accident Departments, principally 
in North America, has produced a total 
underwriting deficit. Broadly speaking, our 
two main troubles have been, as with other 
companies carrying on a similar business, 
the further deterioration of the Motor 
Account all over the world, particularly in 
North America, and in the latter territory a 
parallel deterioration in the experience of the 
Fire Department. 


Life Account—Our new Life Assurance 
business has for the first ‘time exceeded 
£10 million, an increase of £1,600,000 on 
the previous year. The premium income in 
the Life Assurance Account increased by 
£140,000 to £2,443,537, and the Fund from 
£23,035,954 to £24,735,297. 


Fire Account.—The fire premium income 
amounted to £8,937,689, compared with 
£8,521,416. The claims cost at £4,466,747 
represented just 50 per cent of the premiums. 
An underwriting loss of £453,910 had to be 
met by a transfer from Profit and Loss 
Account. 


Accident Account.—The premium income 
in the Accident Department shows a very 
large increase from £5,832,852 to £10,537,691. 
Of this increase, amounting to over 
£4,700,000, approximately £3 million re- 
presents the business of the Guarantee 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles and the 
Securitas Insurance Company of Bremen, 
now included in the total figures for the first 
time. It has been necessary to transfer 
from Profit and Loss Account the sum of 
£707,278 to balance the Account. As I have 
said, the Motor Account is principally respon- 
sible for this unfortunate result. It is greatly 
to be hoped that premiums and claims can 
be brought into more proper relation before 
very long. 

Marine Account.—The total premiums at 
£3,248,025 show a small increase compared 
with the 1955 figure of £3,186,489. The 
transfer to Profit and Loss Account is 
£550,000, the same amount as in 1955. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


When a balance is struck, a net figure of 
£68,362 is brought out, and this represents 
the over-all loss for the Group on the year’s 
operations. The Directors recommend that 
the dividend be maintained at the same rate 
as for 1955. 


Balance Sheet——The combined assets of 
the Group in the General Fund and the Life 
Department show very substantial increases. 
The total is now £62,412,563, as compared 
with £55,945,795 at the end of 1955. 
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“ MONTECATINI” 
SOCIETA GENERALE 
PER 
LINDUSTRIA MINERARIA 
E CHIMICA 


(Milan, Italy) 


The Ordinary General Meeting of “ Mon- 
tecatini”? has been held in Milan under the 
——, of Count Dr Carlo Faina. 

he Report of the Board of Directors whilst 
octal out the contribution made by Mon- 
tecatini to the economic progress recorded in 
Italy during 1956, emphasises the interest 
with which the Company has been following 
the programmes and agreements relating to 
a Common European Market. The Company 
reasonably expects to achieve within a 
European framework even more favourable 
results than those firmly established so far 
by operating mainly in the field of Italian 
economy. 


The Report also expresses the hope that 
with an eye to the European community the 
Italian Parliament will make arrangements 
at the earliest possible moment to bring home 
legislation into line with the legal standards 
of the other countries, especially as regards 
Patent Law. 


The Report then goes on to describe the 
results achieved in 1956 in the various 
spheres of operation of Montecatini, making 
special mention of the production of pyrites, 
blende, galena, aluminium and zinc. So far 
as the power division is concerned, special 
attention is drawn to the plans of the SORIN 
(Societa Ricerche Impianti Nucleari) which 
was formed on a basis of equal partnership by 
Montecatini and Fiat for operation in the 
field of atomic power. It is the purpose of 
SORIN to design and develop the experi- 
mental equipment and to bring into being 
plant for the utilisation of this source of 
power. 


Prospecting for liquid and gaseous hydro- 
catbons has been intensified since the pro- 
mulgation of the new Italian law which 
governs the field of prospecting for and ex- 
ploiting hydrocarbon deposits. Nonetheless, 
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it is hoped that a few modifications will be 
made to this law so as to give greater incen- 
tive to activities in this sector. 


Progress made in chemical industry was 
satisfactory, especially in those branches of 
Montecatini which have become traditional: 
sulphuric acid (production in 1956: 1,297,598 
tons), phosphatic fertilisers (production : 
1,268,000 tons), nitrogen, chemical products 
for industry, fungicides and _ insecticides, 
paints and varnishes, and pharmaceutical 
products. Montecatini has brought about a 
marked increase iri its plastics production ; 
and a similar increase has been attained in 
the production of polyamide fibres. In par- 
ticular, fresh successes have been achieved in 
sales of “ Nailon ” and “ Terital.” 


In the field of hydrocarbons and their 
derivatives the Report mentions the com- 
mencement of work on an industrial scale in 
the polymerisation of olefines. This is a field 
which has been opened up to chemical indus- 
try by the researches carried out, using 
original processes, by Montecatini. Work was 
carried on in 1956 on the erection at the 
Ferrara Works of the new plant for the pro- 
duction of one of these new products : poly- 
propylene. This ‘new plastic material has 
been given the name “Moplen:” Its mechani- 
cal strength and resistance to heat and to 
chemicals are such as to assure it a paramount 
position among other thermoplastic materials 
already known. For this reason the applica- 
tions of this material are extremely numerous. 
The year 1956 also witnessed the continued 
success of the Fauser-Montecatini production 
processes abroad. In point of fact, contracts 
have been awarded for a further 25 installa- 
tions for third parties in various countries. 
The number of employees also increased 
during 1956 : Labour costs rose from 41,200 


million lire in 1955 to 44,900 million lire in 
1956. 


Montecatini’s Balance Sheet, which was 
unanimously adopted, closed on December 
31, 1956, showing a _ net profit of 
10,870,093,641 lire as against 10,178,846,649 
lire in 1955. Profits totalling 9,660,000,000 
lire rank for distribution to shareholders, 
equivalent to a dividend of 115 lire for each 
of the 84 million shares with a nominal value 
of 1,000 lire which made up the capital of 
the Company on December 31, 1956. 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
& RUBBER ESTATES 
LIMITED 


MR H. W. HORNER’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber Estates, 
Limited, will be held on June 13th in 
London. 


The following are extracts from the address 
by the Chairman, Mr H. W. Horner, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts : 


The tea crop for the year was nearly 9} 
million pounds, only a little short of that 
harvested in 1955. The rubber crop, at just 
over 14 million pounds, was slightly below 
the estimate but in excess of the actual crop 
for 1955. 


Tea realised an average price (including 
104,512 Ib. unsold at the time of completion 
of the accounts and conservatively valued) 
of 40.82d. a Ib. net, an increase of 3.91d. on 
the average for 1955. The comparable net 
cost per lb. shows an increase of just under 
ld. Tea export duty was maintained 
throughout the year at 65 cents (about Is.) a 
pound. 


Profit, before taxation, is £464,450 and, 
after deducting the net tax and making an 
adjustment in respect of tax for previous 
years, the amount carried to appropriation 
account is £200,270 compared with £156,033 
for the previous year. The Board recommend 
a final dividend of 19 per cent, making 25 
per cent for the year. 


For the current year production of tea is 
estimated at 9} million pounds and of rubber 
$ million pounds. Climatic conditions so 
for have been good and there is every pros- 
pect of securing the crops. The trend of 
selling prices for tea of the character pro- 
duced by this company should continue to 
be profitable, but is, of course unpredictable ; 
rubber prices are reasonably secure. Our 
estates are in excellent order and well 
managed. 











APPOINTMENTS 
INVESTMENT SUPERVISION IN 


CANADA 
Leading Canadian trust company has attractive positions 
for men (aged 30-45) with experience in the supervision 
of investment portfolios and capable of analysing financial 
siatcments and industrial trends. 


Persons interested are invited to submit detailed 
accounts of their background and experience, giving names 
Eo two references and accompanied by two photographs 


Messrs. Thomson, Dickson and Shaw W.S., 
1, Thistle Court, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Arrangements will be made to interview selected” 


applicants in the latter oert, of June. 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE — 


Applications are invited from fully experienced men 
(aged 27/35 years) for vacancies in the Marketing Research 
Division (in London) of a large manufacturer of con- 
sumer goods. Applicants must have had at least five 


years’ practical experience in the design of consumer 
Siudies covering sampling procedures, questionnaire con- 
struction and report writing. Appointments will be per- 
Mancnt and pensionable. Starting salary not less than 
£1,000 per annum.—Replies, which should give full details 
of qualifications and experience. will be treated in con- 


fidence and should be addressed to Box 696. 


THE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF — 
SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


invite applications for the post of Agricultural Economist. 
he appointment will be on Grade LI or IV, according 
to sual fications and experience. 
Candidates should hold a_ degree in 
Economics or Economics or Agriculture. 
Post-graduate expertence in Agricultural Economics is 
= ring E a Grade III post and would be an advantage 
or Grade 
Salary (intermediate) Men Grade Il £795—£1.256 
= > = IVa £585— ‘ 785 
de IVb £565—£ 785 
pee fee women somewhat lower but will al parity 
mM YH). 


Agricultural 


Further particulars and application ferm from _ the 
Secretary, George Square, Edinburgh, with whom 
appliation should be lodged within two weeks of the 
®ppcarance of this advertisement. 





ARKET RESEARCH MANAGER required to direct 
a newly formed Market Research Department in a 
large diesel engine manufacturing company with a world- 


wide market. Responsibilities will include the preparation 
and administration of market research programmes and 
reports, assisting in establishing sales forecasts, and the 
compilation and analysis of company sales statistics. 
This is a senior appointment, responsible to the Director 
and General Manager. Sales Division. 

Applicants must have had previous experience in the 
Preparation of sales forecasts, based on market research, 
and advising top management accordingly. Preference will 
be given to graduates in cither mathematics or economics 
and statistics. Salary commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. 

Write, stating age and full details of experience, and 

woting reference MR_ 1, to Manager, Staff Department, 

. Perkins, Limited, Peterborough. 








‘KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 


requires qualified 
ACCOUNTANT 


A post is vacant in Kuwait for a Chartered Accountant. 
The right man for the job must be under 30, keen for an 
opportunity abroad, and with at least a year’s experience 
after qualifying. 


Total pay for the post including basic salary and local 
allowance will be not less than £1,800 per annum clear. 
Kit allowance and Pension Scheme. 


Applicants should send brief details. quoting K.2206, 
to Box §$/20, c/o 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy. Candidates must have 
a special interest and qualifications for teaching Political 
Philosophy. The salary scales are at present under review, 
and are expected to be as follows : Lecturer, £900 to 
£1,650 per annum ; Assistant Lecturer, £700 to £850 per 
— Initial salary and status according to O— 
and experience. Membership of the F.S.S.U. nda 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.— Applications must be sent 
not later than June 15, 1957, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity Manchester, 13, from ‘whom further rticulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. verseas candi- 
dates may apply — letter (no forms), giving qualifications 

names of three persons to w 


and exper 
reference may ee. made. 


CONOMIST. British Nylon Spinners, Ltd., invites 

applications from honours graduates in economics 
or commerce for an interesting and responsible post in 
its Commercial Department. Duties will be concerned 
with economic research and forecasting and export intel- 
ligence, covering a wide range of markets There will 
also be opportunities for the study of special problems, 
including those connected with the European Trade Area 
proposals. Preference will be given to applicants with 
(i) some economic rcsearch experience and (2) a good 
knowledge of German. Both starting salary and prospects 
are g0od.—Applications to Personnel Manager, Ponty- 
pool, Mon. 





CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA 


Leading Canadian Trust Company. which 
performs a wide range of fiduciary functions and 
offers careers in estate administration, corporate 
financing and investment management, has 
attractive openings in its various offices for 
graduates (aged 22-35) in Arts, Law, Economics 
or Accountancy, with excellent opportunities 
for advancement in this rapidly expanding 
organisation. 

Persons interested are invited to submit 
Getailed accounts of their background, giving 
names of two references and accompanied by two 
photographs, to: 

Messrs. Thomson. 
1 Thistle Court, 
L. Goodbody, 


Dickson and Shaw, WS... 
Edinburgh, 2; Messrs. A. and 
24 Dame Street, Dublin, Eire. 
Arrangements will be made to interview 
selected applicants in the latter part of June. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LecrUnaaes AND paeet are IN SOCIAL 
ND ECONOMIC RES RCH 
Pe... are invited for a pete and for an 
Assistantship in Social and Economic Research, tenable 
om October 1, 1957. Salary scale: Lecturer—£900- 
£1,650: Assistant—£700-£2850. Initial salary according to 
experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family 
allowance benefits. 
Applications (6 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
June 15, 1957. wit the undersigned, from_ whom further 
Particulars may be obtained.—Robert T. Hutcheson, 
Secretary of University Court. 





OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON 
PAGES 750 AND 751. 










750 
APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Sociology or Psychology with 
aay Salary Scales: Lecturer, £900 x £50—£1.350 x 
£75—£1,650; Assistant Lecturer, £700 x £50—£850 Ap- 
polahaacat may be made at any point on the scale 
appropriate to the candidate’s qualifications and experience. 
Duties to commence on October 1 57.—Further par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Secretary and 
Registrar, to whom applications (7 copies) should be sent 
not later than June 15. 1957 





YOUNG & RUBICAM, ADVERTISING 
REQUIRE 


A SENIOR MARKETING EXECUTIVE with at 
least five years’ experience on either the agency 
or client side, in the preparation and supervision 
of marketing plans for nationally advertised con- 
sumer goods. It will be an advantage to have 
had practical selling experience; but the essential 
quality’ required is a capacity to analyse marketing 
facts objectively and to co-ordinate advertising, 
sales and merchandising policy in a comprehensive 
plan that will sell goods. 


A SENIOR RESEARCH EXECUTIVE with at 
least three years’ experience in a_ responsible 
market research position and a good degree in 
economics or one of the social sciences. This 
man will be required to handle the planning and 
analysis of market research of all kinds on an 
important group of accounts. He should have the 
capacity to present his findings, and to make 
constructive recommendations to groups of people 
inside and outside the agency 


Applications, which will be treated with the 
Strictest confidence, should be sent to: 
The Personnel Manager, 
——- - d Rubicam, Ltd., 
egent Street, 
"anion 1 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 
(Amended advertisement) 

Applications are invited for the post of STAFF TUTOR 
in Industrial Relations/Economics to take day-release and 
normal evening classes. and to begin duties as early as 
possible in the session 1957/58. initial salary according 
to qualifications and experience on new salary scales that 
are being introduced and are expected to be £700 x £50— 
£850 for a ae post and £900 x oh 350 x 
£75--£1,650 for » full Staff Tutor, with S.S.U. pro- 
vision and family allowance.—Further a he should 
be obtained from the Registrar to whom applications 
(12 (12_ copies) should be sent by June 8, 1957. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Applications are invited tor the post of Lecturer in 
Political Economy. Salary scale (b) at present £950-£1,350, 
or scale (a), at present £650-£950 ;« a scale (b) 
on revised scales expected to be £1.650 F.S.S.U.. child 
allowance, and removal allowance. 

Further particulars should be obtained from the 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen. with whom applica- 
tions (8 copies) should be lodged by Wednesday. June 5. 
1957. Applicants outside the British Isles may submit 
one copy. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
ae oe are Javited from Fass, for the appoint. 
ent of a STAPF UTOR IN NOMICS AND 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS which ae be made in the 
grade of Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer. Salary scales : 
Assistant Lecturer £700 to £850 ; Lecturer £900 to £1,300 
to £1.650 ; plus superannuation and family allowances.— 
Conditions of appointment and form of application, which 
should be returned not later than Friday. June 21st. from 
the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS | 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 

fhe University Court ot the University of St. Andrews 
invites applications for a Lectureship in Political Economy 
in St. Salvator’s College. Preference will be given to a 
candidate who has a particular interest in Welfare 
Economics. the economic development of Britain and 
U.S.A. in the present century, and the history of economic 
— The appointment will date from October 1, 

957. The present salary scale is £650 x £50 to £1,350 
a annum (subject to an efficiency bar at £1,000), but 
the scale is under review and the successful candidate 
will be placed at a point on the newly revised scale 
according to qualifications and experience. The post 
carries F.S.S benefits and family allowances. and a 
grant towards expenses of removal will be made.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. with 
whom five copies of the application, together with the 
names of three referees, should be lodged not later 
than June 15 1957. 

D. M DEVINE. 
Joint Clerk co the University Court. 
College Gate St. Andrews. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
iN. POLITICS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES from October 1, 1957 The salary scale 
attaching to the appointment will be £900—£1.650 a year. 

Applications (three copies) together with the names of 
three referees. should be sent not later than June 18, 
1957, to the Secretary. 38 North Bailey. from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


"THE POLYTECHNIC 


309, REGENT STREET, W.1 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for a full-time post as Grade B 
teacher to take Economics (Principles and Applied) to final 
Ecenomics degree standard, duties to commence if 
possible on September Ist next. 

The salary scale for a graduate commences at £725 
rising by annual increments to a maximum of £1,100 
plus London allowance of £36 or £48 per annum. 

‘Additional allowances are payable for a good honours 
degree and training where applicable. The commencing 
salary may include increments in respect of previous 
teaching or professional experience. 

A form of application, which should be returned not 
— than two weeks from the date of this advertisement, 

be obtained on application to the undersigned.— 
y. "E. Richardson, Director of Education. 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 749. 











NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


NORTH EASTERN DIVISION 

Divisional Staff Training Officer required at Divisional 
Headquarters, Sheffield (salary range £1.710—£2,275 per 
annum) to take charge of the Staff Training Branch of the 
Divisional Staff Department, and report to the Staff Direc- 
tor He will be responsible for the development and 
operation in accordance with the National Coal Board’s 
policy, of: (1) education and training for non-industrial 
Staff and junior officials, including courses and confer- 
ences, and management training schemes; (2) courses of 
further education for certain industrial employees, includ- 
ing apprentices, in collaboration with the Department 
responsible for their practical training. Candidates should 
have broad administrative experience, a keen interest in 
the work and the ability to organise and develop, within 
the Yorkshire coalfield, the arrangements for education 
and training referred to above; a technical qualification 
would be an advantage. 

Apply, giving full details. to Staft Director. N.C.B 
Holmwood House. Ecclesall Road South. Sheffield 11, 
by May 31, 1957. Mark envelopes “Staff Vacancy.” and 
quote N.E.V 141 (T.E.). 





ENGINEERING IN THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY ? 


Why is the Chemical Industry of interest to 
the Engineer’? Firstly. because it uses a wider 
selection of engineering plant and equipment than 
any other branch of industry ; secondly, because 
the problems which it has to tackle are such that 
their solution depends as much on the Engineer 
as on the — The industry is expanding 


rapidly. an 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL IN ipestains LTD.. 
over 4,700 men are adden .y ‘the design and 
construction of the largest single project’ in 
Britain’s chemical nistory Wilton Works is a 
manufacturing centre. with its own Power Station, 
where any Division of . can build and 
operate production units. Twenty-one plants 
are in operation to-day, included in these 
are “ Perspex.’ and Titanium. The 
number of 

MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
INSTRUMENTATION ENGINEERS 

required for design, construction, operation ana 
Work Study «: steadily increasing as the Works 
continue to grow 

Salaries depend on ability and experience and 
are reviewed annually after appointment. Pro- 
motion is by merit alone and individuals are 
considered at regular intervals. Help will be 
given with housing and removing Ine design 
Offices are pleasantly situated in thd parklands 
of Wilton Castle. which lies at the./oot of the 
Cleveland Hills 
Suitable applicants who should possess an 
honours degree will be invited for interview at 
the Company’s expense. Please write rfes. Staff 


and 
* Terylene ™ 


Manager, Imperial Chemical Indust Ltd., 
Wilton Works,  remarceas Yorkshi quoting 
reference 390/1 





OLICITORS are invited to apply for an appointment 
in the Legal Department in London of a large indus- 
trial corporation. Applicants must have experience of 
conveyancing and be prepared to carry through substantial 
transactions with a measure of supervision and ready, if 
required, to undertake other legal work. Initial salary 
between £848 and £1,100 according to qualifications and 
experience. Good prospects for an able and energetic 
man. Superannuation Scheme. 
Write, giving particulars of age, education  qualifica 
tions and experience, to Box 698 before June 5, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EDWARD WILSHAW POSTGRADUATE EXHIBITION 
One exhibition of the order of £200. but the amount 
to be determined in each case by the applicants’ merits 
and circumstances, will offered each year from a fund 
founded by Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, L. LLD. 
FCIS, JP. The Exhibition is open to graduates of this 
and other universities who wish to prepare themselves 
for careers in business administration and management 
and who propose to read for the Grad Cc 
Diploma in business administration.— Applications (two 
copies), including the names of two referees should be 
sent by June 15 1957. to the Registrar. the University. 
Birmingham 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


The University will offer a number of Scholarships to 
graduates and to those expected to graduate this summer 
who wish to read for higher degrees in the Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. There will be opportunities 
for advanced study and training in research in all the 
main departments of the Faculty and in subjects common 
to more than one department. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
the University. Birmingham 15, to whom applications 
should be sent before June 15, 1957. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Applications are invited for an Assistantship in Politica) 
Economy, tenable from October 1, 1957. Salary scale: 
£700— £850 eu salary according to qualifications and 
experience. F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. 

Applications (3 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
June 10, 1957, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained.—Robert T. Hutcheson. 
Secretary of University Court. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, 
NIGERIA 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited from Honours graduates for 
(A) 3 Assistant Tutorships or Tutorships (Grade Il) to 
work in the Northern and Western Regions (B) one 
Tutorship (Grade IL) in Industrial Relations. 
Initial appointment 3 years from October, 1957. 
Salary scales: 
Tutor (Grade II): £1,000 x £50—£1, = p.a. 
Assistant Tutor: £800 x £50—£900 
Entry point determined by qualifications and experience. 
Allowance for up to children £50 - per child 
resident in Nigeria, £100 p.a. per child resident elsewhere. 
Part-furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 
7.7 per cent. of salary. P or wife and 
up to 3 children under 11 years on appointment, overseas 
leave and termination. S.S.U. Outfit allowance £60. 
Basic tour 15-18 months.—Detailed applications (8 copies) 
naming 3 referees by June 21, 1957, to Secretary, —- 
University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. from whom flirthet 
particulars may be obtained. 
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NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


CENTRAL LANCASHIRE GROUP 
STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 
Applications are invited for the above pensionabic 
appointment at a salary within Grade A.P.T. 9 (£795/£895 
D.a.). 


The successful applicant will be required to deal with 
Production and other statistics throughout the Group 
Applicants should be suitably qualified and be experienced 
in the preparation and use of industrial statistics. 

Detailed applications, giving the names of two referees 
should reach the General Manager, Central Lancashire 
Group. N.W.G.B., Stanley Buildings. Silver Street. Bury 
within 14 days 


FIFE COUNTY COUNCIL 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 

Applications are invited for appointment as Organisation 
ind Methods Officer. The successful candidate will ec 
ittached to the County Clerk’s Department, and will be 
the head of an Organisation and Methods section which 
is being established to provide a service for all depart- 
ments of the Council. Applicants should have experience 
in the operation of an Organisation and Methods Depart 
ment and hold appropriate professional or other qualifica 
tions. Salary commensurate with the duties and responsi 
bilities to be undertaken but not less than a scale 
commencing at £1,500 per annum Housing accommoda 
tion may be provided if required Medical examination 
for admission to Superannuation Scheme. Interviews may 
be arranged to take place in London or elsewhere 
Applications, stating age, experience, qualifications. etc 
and accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, to be 
lodged with the undersigned not later than June 30. 1957 


No canvassing. 
MATTHEW POLLOCK, 
; County Clerk 
County Buildings, Cupar, Fife. 








ORGANISATION AND METHODS 
DEPARTMENT 


An important group of light engineering companies 
of international repute mainly based in the Midlands 
which is broadening its activities in this important sphere 
invites applications for the position of ead of its 
Organisation and Methods Department. 


The group has around 6,000 employees, and the position 
carries direct responsibility to the board for the con 
ception development and practical application of all 
methods, systems and organisational procedures throughout 
the Group’s offices and factories 


The ideal candidate would have experience of both 
factory and administrative procedures, with broad know 
ledge of work study and similar techniques for the pro 
motion of higher productivity 


Applicants should have a University degree or be able 
to show equivalent attainments. They must have had 
several years’ practical experience and executive status 
in a similar appointment, and be conversant witb the 
most modern methods and techniques 


Emoluments will be of the order of £2,500 upwards 
according to qualifications and experience, with adequate 
bension provision and excellent prospects for advancement 


Applicants should state age and in chronological ordet 
their education, training, qualifications, positions held and 
other relevant information. to Box 697. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the full-time posts of 
Assistant in the Research Section of the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies. The successful candidates 
will be expected to pursue research in Economics 
Economic Statistics, Government, Social Administration. 
Social Anthropology or Sociology. and should be 
graduates in any of these subjects or in Modern History 
or Economic History. There are vacancies in both 
Grades If and III. The salary scales are at present 
under review and are expected to be as _ follows 
Grade [I—£700 to £850 per annum. Grade {l1—£600 
to £650 per annum.—Applications should be sent not 
later than June 8, 1957, to the Registrar, the University 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH DURBAN 

SOCIOLOGIST OR SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGIST 

The Institute for Social Research will be undertaking 
a Study of certain social and demographic aspects of 
recent developments in the Swaziland Protectorate. The 
scheme, which is sponsored by the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council through the Swaziland Government, 
provides for the appointment, for a three-year period. of 
a sociologist or social anthropologist. 

Applications are ey for this post, which will be on 
the salary scale, £1,0: x £50—£1,.400, starting salary 
being dependent on 0 M, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Applicants should be suitably qualified in sociology 
or social anthropology, familiar with demographic tech 
niques and prepared to learn the Swazi language. Some 
academic training in economics or law will be a recom- 
mendation. 

A married appointee would receive a cost of living 
allowance which would be at the Swaziland rate (at 
present 12 per cent of salary up to a maximum of £132) 
when in the field, and at the South African rate (at 
present £234) when in Durban, ¢.g., when writing his 
report during the final nine months of the scheme. 
Housing at Swaziland Government rates (10 per cent of 
salary with a maximum of £150 per annum) and free 
medical service would be provided during service in Swazi- 
land. This scheme makes provision for passages, local 
travelling, camping and research equipment, subsistence 
allowance when away from headquarters. Pension fund 
contributions, where applicable, will be paid. 

Application forms and further details about the scheme 
are obtainable from the Director, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Natal, King George V Avenue, 
Durban. Application forms should be submitted in tripli- 
cate, ome copy going to each of the following: 

The Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. 
Downing Street, 
London 5S.W.1. 
The High Commissioner for the United Kingdom. 

Hill Street, 

Pretoria. 

The Director 

Institute for Social Research, 
University of Natal, 

King George V Avenue, 


Durban. 
The closing date for South African and Federation 
candidates is: June 15. 1957; and for United Kingdom 


candidates: July 15. 1957. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ARIFF SPECIALIST. A very well-known and 
T expanding Company, with Head Office and chief 
manufacturing unit in the provinces, invites applications 
for an important Ry in Market a 

cuon. 
a sound jedement and high. intellectual ability, 
Duties will be connected entirely with tariffs and related 
problems affecting the Company’s activities and interests 
and will extend over a wide range of products and 
markets. Essential qualifications are a University degree 
with first or second class honours and at least two years” 
experience as a Tariff specialist in industry or a trade 





association. Applications, which will be regarded as 
rity Souneeees. should set out full personal history.— 
Box 692. 





DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT 
IMPORTANT BRITISH COMPANY WITH 


WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS, including  sub- 
sidiaries in the U.S.A., Europe and else- 
where and with growing interests in_ the 


organic and inorganic chemical ficids, requires a 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE to direct a new Department 
embracing scientific research, development of new 
products and their production in this country and 
overseas. Research facilities, management and 
staff are already in existence and liquid resources 
are sufficient to back very large scale 
developments. 


The successful candidate whose headquarters 
will be in London, will be required to act as 
technical adviser to Board of Directors with 
particular reference to acquisition of new interests 
and subject to satisfaction may expect promotion 
to the Board within approximately twelve months. 


Candidates must have a good University degree 
in chemistry or chemical engineering and 
experience of actual chemical production work, 
including planning and management of men. 
Broad knowledge of the chemical industry in this 
country or overseas is desirable. 


Since one of the principal responsibilities will 
be to recommend and implement production of 


new chemical products, it is essential that 
candidates should have the COMMERCIAL 
EXPERIENCE necessary to a" uish the 
practical from the visionary well as the 


capacity to discern technical ‘possibilities. 


Starting salary, in addition to considerable 
fringe benefits, will be in the region of £4,000 
per annum depending on qualifications. An 
outstanding man may expect more. 


The position offers an exceptional opportunity 
and only exceptional men are invited to apply. 


Candidates, who should be 
group 40-50, should apply to RST, 
MORRIS, CRISP AND CO., 17, Throgmorton 
Avenue, London wisede Applications will 

treated in strictest confidence. 


within the age 
SHU 





ARRISTER OR SOLICITOR (age about 30) required 
in the Legal Department at the mdon Headquarters 
of a large industrial corporation. The successful — 
will be engaged principally upon c cia. 
will also undertake some common law work. Initial 
salary between £850 and £1,350 according to qualifications 
and experience. Good prospects for an able and energetic 





man. Superannuation Scheme 
Write, giving particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to Box 699 before June 5, 1957. 





CORNER BROOK 


canamas PROVINCE 
OF FOUNDLAND 
TY WANA 
Applications are invited for the post of Manager 
of the City of Corner Brook (population 23,000) 
situated on the west coast of the Province of 
Newfoundland, Canada. The duties of the 
successful candidate will be similar in some 
respects to those of a Town Clerk, but are better 
compared with those of a General Manager 
reporting not to a Board of Directors but to the 
City Council. Experience of municipal administra- 
tion is essential. ry $Can. 12/15,000 per 
annum.—Applications, giving full personal par- 
liculars and details of experience, should be 
sent to Box 694. 


‘HE NIGERIAN Baewey CORPORATION 
invites applications for following appointments : 
DISTRICT PENGINEER Fay 2 £2,350 p.a. consolidated. 
Candidates must be and have at least 


10 gl experience of =. of railway per- 
manent way anc work. 

RESIDENT ENGINEER. —Pay £2.350 p.a. 

ted. Candidates, over 35 years of age, 

M.I.C.E., or have engineering degree from recog- 

and have wide experience in rein- 
forced concrete and steel. Railway experience desir- 
able but not essential. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT ENGINEER.—Pay £1,575_ by 
£50 to £1,775 p.a. Favs £300 p.a. Overseas Pay. 
Candidates must be A.M.I.C.E. and preferably have 
pa | experience in railway engineering, bridge work, 

nd general reinforced concrete congrecien 

SUPERINTEND ENT OF TRAININ C.—Pay £1,575 by 


consoli- 


775 p.a. plus £300 p.a. Overseas Pay. 
Griaidates.” preferably with railway experience, must 
have passed Parts I and II of A.M.I. . ¢xXamina- 


tion or equivalent, and must have at least five years’ 
experience in technical instruction of engineering 
apprentices or equivalent experience of teaching in 
a_ Technical foneieete. 

ASSISTANT ENGINEER.—Pay £800 by £50 to £1,600 
p.a. plus £300 p.a. Overseas Pay. Candidates must 
be A.M.I.C.E. or have Passed Parts I and or 
equivalent and have two years’ railway enginecring 
experience or five years’ experience of general con- 
Struction in connection with a railway. 

All posts are pensionable, or on contract with 
=~ vor 20 per cent. p.a. of total  ‘/?_—ie Resident 


ngineer, which is on contract term 
' Se: 15- ge tours followed by 15 weeks’ leave 
in U.K. on 


ull 
ee neaaees » addition there are attractive allow- 
Applications $e: 


¢ London Representative, 





NIGERIAN RAILWAY CORPORATION, 
ll, Manchester Square, 
London, W.1. 
LARGE manufacturing company in the West 
Country has vacancies in its expanding Market 
Research Section for women university graduates, aged 
under 25, with good degrees in Economics. The work, 


which is in a new and interesting field involves inter- 
viewing members of the public and assisting in analysis 
and reporting of the data collected. Retail surveys are 
also undertaken. About six months in the year is spent 
interviewing both in London and the provinces. A full 
training will be given.—Apply to Box 693 





ASSISTANT ADVISER 


UNILEVER LIMITED requires a qualified 
accountant or cost accountant, age 28-40, for 
advisory work in the fields of Organisation, 
Production Study, Budgetary Control and Distri- 
— Cost Analysis. The successful applicant 

1 be based on Head Office in London but may 
we assigned for short or long periods to any 
of the operating units in this country in which 
case expense and travel allowances will be paid. 
He must sess a first-class professional and/or 
industrial background, a sound knowledge of 
modern methods of cost control, and the ability 
to express himself clearly. 

Starting salary will be dependent ~ age and 
experience but not less on £i, p.a. The 
post will offer the opportunity for caeinal think- 
ing and the broadening of experience over a wide 
field of subjects, and should lead eventually to a 
more senior appointment within the Concern. 
ta scheme. Interviews in London or the 

vl 


Replies, stating qualifications, current 
salary and brief ‘details ‘of education and experi- 
ence to date, sent to Personnel Divi- 
sion (PRB/iS5) "Unilever Limited, Unilever 
House, London, E.C.4. 





CONSUMER COUNCIL associates get shopping advice, 
help if sold shoddy goods, exhibition tickets and 
regular copies of Shopper's Guide. All for 10s.—Write 
to B.S.I., Consumer Council, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 
graduates and older students, six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


gong FANDANGOISTS.—Nothing makes your 
glasses of a 


OW TO INVEST ‘in Ordinary Shares profitably: a 


than a few 
Out with the bottles! 


oecaps tingle more 
Gordon's El Cid ers. 
with the dance! Ole 





~ NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTU ae IN HISTORY, DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, 
VCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Salary: ne .270 range £A1,820 per annum. Com- 
Mencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Applicants must possess a degree with honours or 
equivalent qualifications and previous university experience 
will be an advantage. 

The Department of Arts prepares students for Arts 
Degrees of the University of New England and also under- 
takes courses in Humanities for Science and Engineering 
students of the : Universgity of Technology. 

Successful applicant will be eligible, subject to medical 
fitness, to contribute to the New South Wales State 
Superannuation Fund, and shipping fares to Sydney of 
himself and family will be paid. 

Five copies of applications (including 


two referees) should be lod with the 


the names of 
odged 


Agent-General 


for New South Wales, 56, Strand, London, W.C.2, and 

@ copy airmailed to the Registrar, N.S.W. University 

of Technology, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, New 

South Wales, Australia, before June 14, 1957. There 
¢€ 


no special forms of application. 


i Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. Fridays until 
une 21 (except June 7), 6-6.45 p.m., Mr. J. C. 
tet (25 years’ experience). Single ture, 5s. ; 
10s. the course. Preferably "phone beforehand VIGilant 
2737 (before 10.40 a.m. or after 8.15 p.m.), 5 Avenue 
Road, Belmont, Surrey. 
IT PONIES. 12,000 still used (and stabled) under- 


ground in British coal mines. 
ing country has such a large number. 
in a deep mine should work longer than 11 years. 


each year and a supply 
provided above ground. 
fixed to 


electrically lit. Ample dimensions for travel guaranteed, 


especially under bad roofs, and they should not be worked 


on steep inclines. No inspection by outside bodies is 
allowed in mines, and supervision that is normal in a  S¢cretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
factory is often impracticable below ground. Why not mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 


discontinue to employ horses and ponies 

hy not an independent inquiry to see 
done in seven years? Why not plan atomic 
million tons of coal in seven years ? 
fully received.—D. Jeffrey Williams, 
Protection Society, 69, Carlton Hill, 


London, N.W.8. 


system. Lectures in North Room, Conway 


No other coal-produc- 
No pony aonees 
horses and ponies should have a summer surface holiday 

of balanced food and stables 
Electric battery lamps should be 
their collars while at work or their roadways 


in mines? 
if this can be 
power 
Stations to generate nuclear electricity equivalent to 30 
Contributions grate- 
Secretary, Pit Ponies’ 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting 
of shareholders will be held 


the following, 
1. — 


2. Termination of Directors’ mandate. 
3. Re-election of Directors whose term of office has 
expired. 
Powers to be given 
need 


4. 


redemption in Paris in accordance with a Resolution 
Proposed at the Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Debenture holders 

Amendment of Article 2 of Statutes. 

. Amendment of Article 4 of Statutes. 

Amendment of Statutes for the purpose of making 
them comply with 
France of 


aun 


8. Amendment of Article 3 of Statutes. 

9. Expressing Share Capital in French legal currency by 
amending Article 6 of Statutes. 

. Empowering 
sanction required under the old Article 37 of 
French Code de Commerce and under Article 46 
of the French Law of July 24, 
steps to comply with all legal formalities entailed. 

. Approval of the composition of the B 
interim period between the General Meeting and 
the date on which the government sanction referred 
to above will 

. Acceptance of conditional resignation of Directors to 
take effect on the date of the said decree 

. Conditional appointment of Auditors to take effect 


on the te of the same decree. 

Resolutions Nos. 4, 6. 7. 8 9 10 and ii 
relating to amendments of the ‘Statutes will require, 
particularly in regar to quorum and _ extraordinary 
majority, to be passed in accordance with the provisions 


of Article 57 of the Statutes. 
Resolutions Nos. 1, 
be passed 
ditions laid down in Article 50 of the Statutes. 
The new draft of Articles 
available to shareholders for perusal at the Head Office 
of the Company, 
before the Meeting. 
ts of not less than twenty-five shares who are 
desirous of being present or represented at the Mecting 
must prove at the Head Offi 
eS Paris, 8e, before 10 a.m. 
that 
Company or with any of the Company’s appointed Agents. 
Shares may be 
bs Rothschild and Sons, 
deliver a card of es, Oe for the Meeting. 


Holde 


1957 


M. 





751 
SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 











in_the Hall of Palais de 
Place du Trocadéro, Paris 16¢, on Tuesday, 


1957, at 10 a.m. 
i = oe? 








id. 








ed at this Meeting will be 
name! 


of = " Directors’ Report, 
the year 1956 and of 








of the Accounts 
the balance sheet. 
































to the Board to authorise, if 
be, the payment of Debenture interest and 












































the provisions of the Law of 


uly 24, 1867, and subsequent enactments. 
































the Board to 





seek the government 


the 



























1867, and to take 














oard during the 



































be given by decree. 













































































2, 3, 12 and 13 will require to 
in the manner and in accordance with con- 


be 























to be amended will 

















1 rue d’Astorg, Paris, 8c, 





one month 





























ce - the Company, 





1 rue 
on Thursday, June 20, 
“their shares with the 




















they have deposited 














deposited in London with Messrs. 


who will in due course 























GEORGES-PICOT, 
__General Manager. _ 











CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIALISTS 


THE TOWN HALL AND THE QUEEN’S 


The 
Educationists and Industrialists the opportunity 
} discuss together the promotion of education 
or 
engineering. 


Full details of the Conference, 
addressed by 
c* The High Master of St. Paul’s School, . 

Bow E. 


Sierlonde Dr. J. 
known personalities, 
Meanwhile, 


NORTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 
































gives advance notice of a 























AND EDUCATIONISTS 


to be held 











at 

















HOTEL, CHELTENHAM 


on October 9 and 10, 1957. 


























object of this Conference is to give 








Industry, 





with particular emphasis on 
as part of the School Curricubuss. 


which will be 
Harold Roxbee 

















Lord Sir 





ives, 








mn, Mr. Henry Gardner 


Tait, 


are 


Mr. 

and other aE 

be available shortly. 
welcomed at the 














enquiries 








Secretariat of the 
8 Lansdown Place, 





Council, 
Cheltenham. 
































SHRIDGE. 
May 3ist/June 3rd. 
Values of Western Civilisation, Professor G. J. Renier, 


-D.; 
C.B., O. 
Lieut.-Colonel The Lord Birdwood, M.V.O. 
monwealth, Mr. J. A. Cross, M.A.; 
Future, Mr. a 

Inclusive fee: 

Applications to aa “Secretary, 
Tele. : 

ITTED CARPETS expertly cleaned on 

repaired.—-Yakoubian Bros., 
Cheapside, E.C.2. 


Herts. 


E i 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


many ‘practical 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning ome or subjects in which interested, 
the Secretary (G9/ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST ALBANS. 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 





Course 43. World Power I 


Introductory Address: 


Blocs. 
The 














Armed Defence, 


Major-General A. C. Shortt, 
B.E. ; 


Aims of the “ Uncommitted ” Nations, 
The Com- 
Prospects for the 



































C.B.E 


Ashridge, 
Gaddesden 3191. 
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Little 





site ; also 
7 Milk Street, 
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London, E.C.4, 

















Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 


dither tes 4 ‘ : i Airmail Air Freight | Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
. pad Jp irect second-class airmail or in bulk Australia ...... £8 5s. strlg. — India & Ceylon £7 I5s. £6 Pakistan ... £7 15s. £6 
y air freight for onward posting from centraj Canada ........ oa ok 2 ee ‘ £6 — Rhodesia 

distribution points. Airmail is invariably more or £7 IAs. | lraq -..-.-.-26 £6 = (N. &S) €7 Se, | 10s, 
expensive but usually quicker by about Esype -.. 60s «| 55: [lpn sl 2 | = | Samer! aie | OO 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe Malaya........ £7 15s. £6 15s. § Sudan..... £6 £5 10s. 
this is either because the alternative is not PP era "Male. & > ene — - Oarig. = USA... au a 
available or not recommended. Hongkong . — a7 Ghana ..... . £7 Is. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. —_ 


ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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We are now building the first newsprint mill in Mexico (100 
metric ton daily capacity) ; the first newsprint mill in Colom- 
bia (100 metric ton daily capacity) ; the first pre-hydrolysis 
kraft pulp mill in France (100 metric ton daily capacity) ; a 
straw pulp mill in Mexico (100 metric ton daily capacity) ; 
and a bagasse pulp and paper mill in Colombia (80 metric 
ton daily capacity). We are also supplying equipment for the 
first bleached bagasse pulp and paper mill in Cuba (100 
metric ton daily capacity). Several other mills are in the 
project stage but building has not yet commenced. 

Behind this concept of “packaged” paper mills stands our 
world-wide organization with over 100 years of experience in 
pulp, paper and machinery. We are equipped to render you 
any or all of the following services: 


1. Conduct a technical and economic survey and prepare an 
appraisal report. 


2.Engineer the complete project in cooperation with the 
world’s leading consulting engineers, 


3. Produce and deliver all the pulp and paper machinery and 
other necessary equipment that cannot be produced in the 
country where the mill is to be built. 


4.. Supply the necessary trained personnel to assure prope? 
operation of the project until local workers can take over, 

5. Assist the local group to obtain financing within the cure 
rencies available in the particular country, such as dollars, 
sterling, francs, D-Marks, Finn-Marks, etc. 


6. Assist the local group to obtain the necessary raw mates 
rials and chemicals to operate the mill after it is built, as 
well as sell the output through Parsons & Whittemore’s 
own offices. 


Our book—“Growing with the Paper Industry Since 1853”— 
will give you more information on our ability to handle any 
pulp and paper mill project through all of the necessary steps 
from inception to completion or any combination of respon- 
sibilities that best suits your interests. Write for it without 
obligation. 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE / LYDDON ORGANIZATION 
World Leaders in the Development of Pulp Mills for the Use of Local Fibers 


250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


18/19 Savile Row, London W. 1., England 





